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THE ROSE SHE WORE IN WIN- 
T 





BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 





Ox! rose, so subtly sweet, 
What dost thou in the snow— 

The time of frost and sleet, 
When roses should not bhlow— 
Playing at summer 80? 


When we that beauty meet 
Which nightingales in June 

For love and bliss entreat, 
With what cold, wintry rune 
Shall we thy praise entune? 


My Rose, so subtly sweet, 
Thy rose-red lips I kiss ; 
I kneel at thy dear feet, 
Dear Rose, and do not miss 
The summer’s by-gone bliss. 
Boston, Mass. 


THE SPIRIT OF ART. 








BY OLIFFURD LANIER. 





SHarPevess, yet with Ravana’s twenty hands! 
Invisible weaver at a mighty loom, 
Weaving the fabric of humanity’s doom, 
Whose ’broidered hem is bright with bord’ring 
strands 


Of color, tone and subtly patterned shapes! 
Teach us the secret of thy fingers’ skill! 
Preach us a truth Art, Genius or Self-will? 

Weave us a cloak revealing what it drapes! 


Unlike the patriarch, thou hast much wine 
And art not drunken. Shem, Japheth—we 
Must backward grope in trembling modesty 

And clothe this shining nakedness of thine ; 


For whoso, son-wise, with a reverent heart, 
Will strip himself to lend thee of his dress, 
Shall know the blessing of thy tenderness, 

And dwell forever in the tents of Art. 
MonTGoMERY, ALA, 


THE DEATH OF THE OLD YEAR. 








BY GRAOE DENIO LITOHFIELD. 





Ox! the dear old year is dying! 
His children, the months, drooped one by one, 
And the last week died as the first had done, 
And the days all went with the setting sun ; 
And the old, old year, 
Grand, hoary and drear, 
On his deathbed lone is lying. 


Oh! the dear old year is dying! . 
His brow is cold with the chill of the tomb, 
And his eyes are dark with a deathly gloom, 
And the hours are weaving on ghostly loom 
His burial shroud, 
Where silent and proud, 
On his deathbed lone he is lying. 


Oh! save the year that is dying ! 
Ob! stay the sands so cruelly flowing ! 
Ob! stay the minutes so stealthily going! 
Oh! quicken the pulses so tremulous growing, 
Ere is be too late! 
E’en while we wait, 
The year on his deathbed is lying! 


Oh! the year, the year is dying! 
And the shifting scene of sunshine and rain, 
The dear deiight, and the dearer pain, 
The hope that fell, but to blossom again, 
The dreams and the fears, 
The smiles and the tears, 
All, all on that deathbed are lying ! 


Ob! help is none for the dying! 
The hours have woven a winding sheet 
Of the pale, white mist, and the falling sleet, 
And the midnight comes on its errand fleet. 
One word of command, 
One touch of its hand— 
And the year in the grave is lying! 


Oh! weep for the year that is fled! 
The dear, old year that is ours no more, 
That stands aloof on the phantom shore 
With the ghost of the years that have gone be- 
fore. 
Yet we weep in vain, 
For never again, 
Shall live the old year that is dead. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


THE FEDERAL COURTS, 








BY JUDGE JOHN LOWELL. 





THE most pressing demand for change in 
the Courts of the United States comes from 
the delay in the Supreme Court. The jus- 
tices of this Court sit continually in banc for 
aboutseven months in the year, and, during 
the remaining five months, have a good 
deal of circuit duty to perform. The Court 
is diligent and prompt in hearing and de- 
c'ding the very important and often entire- 
ly new questions submitted to it; but in 
spite of its eff rts, the arrears increase. 
lt is highly exp:dient, then, some relief 
sh \uld be found as svon as possible. In 
view of the valuable communications on 
this subject, lately published in Tuz Inpz- 
PENDENT, this article is made brief. 

Of the many plans which have been pro- 
posed, that of the late David Davis, which 
passed the Senate in 1882, has, on its gen- 
eral outline, received the approval of the 
maj rity of those most competent to de- 
cide upon it. A modification of this plan 
was prescribed in a bill introduced in the 
Senate in January last, by Mr. Jackson, 
now Judge Jackson. Without referring in 
detail to these bills, I will make such sug- 
gestions, most of which are found in one or 
other of the proposals heretofore made, as 
seem to me to be useful. 

1. It is not desirable that the Supreme 
Court should be much increased in num. 
ber, or “swamped” ; because,sitting as one 
body, it is better that it should not exceed 
a manageable number, varied enough to 
give every part of the country due repre- 
sentation, which is necessary, not so much 
for sectional or political reasons, as because 
the law of every part of the country comes 
before the Court for decision. From nine 
to twelve judges can work together better 
than a larger number. 

2. It is not desirable to divide the Court 
into sections, »ecause, though the consti- 
tutional objection that there is to be one 
Supreme Court might, perhaps, be over- 
come by making the full bench the ultimate 
arbiter in doubtful cases, yet this neces- 
sary precaution would in great degree in- 
terfere with the saving of time, which is the 
object to be attained. 

A still more serious objection is that 
whatever cases are finally decided by a sec- 
tion of the Court, the closing party will 
never believe that the whole Court,or some 
other sectiop, would have disregarded the 
great merits of his case. A section cannot 
command the same respect as a full Court; 
and to lower that respect would be a great 
public calamity. 

Granting that the Supreme Court, like 


visible, I make the following suggestions 
for its relief. 

8. Make astrong Circuit Court by the ap- 
pointment of additional circuit judges, and 
arrange this court so as to disturb as little 
as possib‘e the existing order of things, 
while giving a full bench equal in dignity 
and authority to any other appellate court 
in the country. This can be easily man- 
aged, with no substantial increase of ex- 
pense except the salaries of the new judges. 
The present Circuit Courts are able and 
satisfactory in a high degree; but the de- 
cision of a single judge, especially when he 
reverses the judgment of another judge, 
cannot command the weight due to a full 
bench. 

If such acourt is organized, and appeals 
from the trial courts, whether cailed cir- 
cuit or district courts, are heard by them 
at frequent times and convenient places, 
there ‘s no reason why suitors should not 
be content with their decisions, except 
when very important or very doubtful 
questions of law are involved. 

4. The questions which are important or 
doubtful may be left, as of course in cases 
not large enorgh in amount to be ap- 
pealed, to the judgment of the court itself, 
as has always been done in many classes of 
cases in Eogland. But it should be pro- 
vided that a nearly equal difference of 
opinion between the judges themselves, or 
a aifference between different circuit 
courts should be a sufficient ground for ap- 


pent. 

6. Make the decision of the Circuit 
Court final on all questions of fact. This 
will relieve the Supreme Court from one of 
its most onerous duties and one which it is 
least fitted to perfurm. Whatis now rarely 
and occasionally gained in impartiality is 
more than offset by the necessary ignorance 
of the Supreme Court of the value of wit- 
nesses whom they meet only in print. It 
is now the rule in both common law and 
admiralty that only questions of law can 
go up, and there is every reason for ex- 
tending the practieeto equity. The saving 
of the enormous expense of printing the 
voluminous records in equity causes, would 
of itself almost justify this change, were 
there no other grounds for it. In fact, this 
expense is usually wasted, for the highest 
court is very naturally reluctant to reverse 
findings of fact, because of the danger of 
mistake already referred to. 

6. Appeals from the territorial courts, 
including the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, might be much re- 
stricted. 

7. It may, perhaps, be necessary to re- 
lieve the justices of the Supreme Court of 
a great part of their circuit duty. The 
objection which has prevented the adop- 
tion of this change is, undoubtedly, a 
strong one. It is, that a court purely ap- 
pellate, may become too theoretical, and 
lose the ‘‘ touch” of the current thought of 
the profession. The objection is, of itself, 
somewhat theoretical, and has not been 
proved te be sound, I believe, in those 
courts, like the House of Lords and the 
Court of Appeals of New York, in which 
judges not in the present habit of conduct- 
ing trials, habitually sit. Such a change 
would erable the Court to give one or two 
months more every year to hearings in 

bane. 

8. I doubt the expediency of raising the 
unit of value authorizing an appeal beyond 
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raised in cases of comparatively small 
pecuniary importance. This is recognized 
in the present law which permits an appeal 
in certain cases supposed to be representa- 
tive of a class, such as patent, copyright, 
and revenue cases. But it is true, in a 
degree, of many others, incapable of pre- 
vious designation. 

With these changes, itis io be hoped 
that the Supreme Court would be able to 
keep up with its docket, and the suitors 
would have good reason to be satisfied with 
a strong intermediate full bench of able and 
learned judges. 

Boston, Mass. 
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BY ANDREW LANG, 





ON BOOKS ABOUT RED MEN. 





To Ricnarp Witsy, Ese., Eton College, 

Windsor, 

My Dear Dick: It is very good of you, 
among your severe studies at Eton, to 
write to your Uncle. I am extremely 
pleased to hear that your football is ap- 
preciated in the highest forms, and shall be 
happy to have as good ar account of your 
skill in making Latin verses. I am glad 
you like ‘‘ Sbe,” Mr. Rider Haggard’s book 
which I sent you. It is ** something like,” 
as you say, and I quite agree with you, 
both in being in love witirthe heroine, and 
in thinking that she preaches rather too 
much. But, then, as she was over two 
thousand years old, and had lived for 
most of that time among cannibals, who 
did not understand her, one may excuse 
her for ‘* jawing,” as you say, a good deal, 
when she met white men. You want to 
know if ‘‘She” is a true story. I know 
Mr. Haggard very well, and I am certain 
he would be quite hurt if I asked him such 
a question! Of course it is! 

But you have read ‘‘ She,” and you have 
read all Cooper’s, and Marryat’s, and Mr. 
Stevenson’s books, and ‘‘Tom Sawyer,” 
and ‘*Huckleberry Finn,” several times. 
So have I, and am quite ready to begin 
again. But, to my mind, books about 
‘Red Indians” have always seemed 
much the most interesting. At your 
age, I remember, I bought a toma- 
hawk, and, as we had also lots of 
spears and boomerangs from Australia, 
the poultry used to have rather a 
rough time of it. I never could 
do very much with a boomerang; but I 
could throw a spear to a hair’s breadth, as 
many a chicken had occasion to discover. 
When you go home for ChristmasI hope 
you will remember that all this was very 
wrong, and that you will consider we are 
civilized people, not Mohicans, nor Paw- 
nees. I also made a stone pipe, like Hia- 
watha’s, but I never could drill a hole in 
the stem, soit did not ‘‘ draw ” like a civil- 
ized pire. 

By way of an awful warning to you on 
this score, and. also,as you say you want a 
true book about Red Indians, let me recom- 
mend to you the best book about them J 
ever came across. It is called ‘‘ A Narra- 
tive of the Captivity and Adventures of 
John Tanner, during Thirty Years’ Resi- 
dence among the Indians,” and it was pub- 
lished at New York by Messrs. Carvill, in 





the $5,009 at which it is now fixed. Many 
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instead of a British author (how I wish I 
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was!) I'd publish ‘‘ John Tanner” again, 
or perhaps cut a good deal out, and make a 
boy’s book of it. You are not likely to get 
it to buy, but Mr. Steevens, the American 
bookseller, has got mea copy. If I lend 
you it, will you be kind enough to illus- 
trate it on separate sheets of paper, and 
not make drawings on the pages of the 
book. This will, in the long run, be more 
satisfactory to yourself, as you will be able 
to keep your pictures; for I want ‘‘ John 
Tanner” back again. And don’t lend him 
to your fag-master.} 

Tanner was born about 1780; he lived in 
Kentucky. I wish Ihadlivedin Kentucky 
in Colonel Boone’s time! The Shawnees 
were roaming about the neighborhood 
when Tanner was a little boy. His uncle 
scalped one of them. This made hard feel- 
ing between the Tanners and the Shawnees ; 
but John, like any boy of spirit, wished 
never to learn lessons, and wanted to be an 
Indian brave. He soon had more of being 
a brave than he liked; but he never learned 
any more lessons, and could not even read 
or write. 

One day John’s father told him not to 
leave the house, because from the move- 
ments of the horses, he knew that Indians 
were in the woods. So John seized the 
first chance, and skipped out, and ran to a 
walvut tree in one of the fields, where he 
began filling his straw hat with walnuts. 
At that very moment he was caught by two 
Indians,who spilled the nuts,put bis hat on 
his head, and bolted with him. One of the 
old women of the tribe had lost her son, 
and wanted to adopt a boy, and so they 
adopted Johnny Tanner. They ran with 
him till he was out of breath, till they 
reached the Ohio, when they threw him 
into a canoe, paddled across, and set off 
running again. In ten days’ hard marching 
they reached the camp, and it was worse 
than going to a new school, for all the In- 
dians kicked John Tanner about, and 
‘‘their dance,” he says, ‘‘ was brisk 
and cheerful, after the manner of the 
scalp dance/” Cheerful for John! He 
had to lie between the fire and the door 
cf the lodge, and when any one »assed 
he gave him a kick. One old man was 
particularly cruel. When Tanner was 
grown up, he came back to that neighbor- 
hood, and the first thing he asked was, 
** Where is Manito-o-geezhik?” 

‘*Dead, two months since.” 


‘*Tt is well that he is dead,” said John 
Tanner. But an old female chief, Net- 
ko-kua, adopted him, and now it began to 
befun. For he was sent to shoot game for 
the family. Could anything be more de- 
lightful? His first shot was at pigeons, with 
a pistol. The pistol knocked down Tanner; 
but it also knocked down the pigeon. He 
then caught martins—and measles, which 
was less entertaining. Even Indians have 
measies! But even hunting is not alto- 
gether fun, when you start with no break- 
fast, and no chance of supper unless you 
kill game. The other Red Indian books, 
especially the cheap ones, don’t tell you 
that very often the Indians are more than 
half-starved. Then some one builds a 
magic lodge, and prays to the Great Spirit. 
Tanner often did this, and he would then 
dream how the Great Spirit appeared to him 
as a beautiful young man, and told him 
where he would find game, and prophesied 
other events in his life. It is curious to see 
a white man taking to the Indian religion, 
and having exactly the same sort of 
visions as their red converts described to 
the Jesuit fathers nearly two hundred 
years before. Tanner saw some Indian 
ghosts, too, when he grew up. On the 
bank of the Little Saskawjewun there was 
a capital camping place where the Indians 
never camped. It was called Jebing-neceh- 
o-shin-naut—‘“* the place of two Dead Men.” 
Two Indians of the same totem had killed 
each other there. Now their totem was 
that which Tanner bore, the totem of his 
adopted Indian mother. The story was 
that if any man camped there, the ghosts 
would come out of their graves; and that 
was just what happened. Tanner made 
the experiment ; he camped and fell asleep. 
‘* Very soon I saw the two dead men come 
and sit down by my fire opposite me. I 
got up and sat opposite them by the fire, 
and in this position I awoke. Perhaps he 
fell asleep again, for he now saw the two 
dead men, who sat opposite to him, and 





laughed and poked fun and sticks at him. 
He could neither speak nor run away. 
One of them showed him a horse on a bill, 
and said, ‘‘ There, my brother, is a horse I 
give you to ride on your journey home, and, 
on your way, you can call and leave the 
horsé and spend another night with us.” 
So, next morning, he found the horse and 
rode it, but he did not spend another 
night with the ghosts of his own .totem. 
He had enough of them. Though 
Tanner believed in his own dream of 
the Great Spirit, he did not believe 
in those of his Indian mother. He thought 
she used to prowl about in the daytime, 
find track of a bear or deer, watch where 
they went to, and then say the beast’s lair 
had been revealed to herin adream. But 
Tanner’s own visions were ‘‘ honest Io- 
jun.” Once, in a hard winter, Tanner 
played a trick on the old woman. All the 
food they had was a quart of frozen bears’ 
grease, kept in a kettle with a skin fastened 
over it. But Tanner caught a rabbit alive, 
and popped him under the skin. So when 
the old woman went for the bear’s grease 
in the morning, and found it alive, she was 
not a little alarmed. But does it not rather 
take the gilt off the delight of being an In- 
dian, the notion of hving on frozen poma- 
tum? The old woman was as brave and 
resolute as a man, but in one day she sold 
ahundred and twenty beaver skins, and 
many buffalo robes for rum. She always 
entertained all the neighboring Indians, as 
long as the rum lasted, and Tanner had a 
narrow escape of growing up a drunkard. 
He became such a savage that when an In- 
dian girl carelessly allowed his wigwam to 
be burned, he stripped her of her blanket, 
and turned her out for the night in the 
snow. ? 

So Tanner ,rew up, in spite of hunger 
and drink. Once, when starving, and 


_ without bullets, he met a buck moose. If 


he killed the moose he would be saved; if 
he did_not, he would die. So he took the 
screws out of the lock of his rifle, loaded 
with them in place of bullets, tied the lock 
on with string, fired, and killed the moose. 
Tanner was worried into marrying a young 
squaw (at least he says he did it because 
the girl wanted it), and this led to all his 
sorro ws-this and a quarrel with a medicine- 
man. The medicine-man accused him of 
being a wizard, and his wife got another 
Indian to shoot him. Tanner was far from 
surgeons, and he actually hacked out the 
bullet himself with an old razor. Another 
wounded Indian once amputated his own 
arm. The ancient Spartans could not Lave 
been pluckier. The Indians had other 
virtues as well as pluck. They were 
honest and so hospitable, before they knew 
white men’s ways, that they wou!d give 
poor strangers new moccasins and new 
buffalo cloaks. 

Will it bore you, my dear Dick, if I tell 
you of an old Indian’s death? It seems a 
pretty and touching story. Old Pe-shau-ba 
was afriend of Tanner. One day he fell 
violently ill. He sent for Tanner and said 
to him: ‘‘I remember before I came to live 
in this world, I was with the Great Spirit 
above. I saw many good and desirable 
things; and, among others, a beautiful 
woman. And the Great Spirit said: ‘ Pe- 
shau-ba, do you love the woman?’ I told 
him Idid. Then he said: ‘Go down and 
spend a few winters on earth. You cannot 
stay long, and you must remember to be al. 
ways kind and good to my children whom 
you see below.’ So I came down, but I 
have never forgotten what was said to me. 
I have always stood in the ranks between 
the two bends when my people fought with 
their enemies. . I now hear the same 
voice that talked to me before I came into 
the world. It tells meI can remain here 
no longer.” . . . He then walked out, 
looked at the sun, the sky, the lake and the 
distant hills; then came in, lay down com- 
posedly in his place, and in a few minutes 
ceased to breathe. 

If we would hardly like to live like In- 
dians, after a!] (and Tanner tired of it and 
came back, an old man, to the States), we 
might desire to die like Pe-shau-ba, if, like 
him, we had been *‘ good and kind to God’s 
children whom we meet below.” So here 
is a Christmas moral for you, out of a Red 
Indian book, and I wish you a merry Christ- 
mas, and am, ever yours, 

ANDREW Lana. 





ON A FAMOUS SAYING OF LESS- 





BY JAMES FREEMAN OLARKE, D.D., LL.D. 


Tuere is a saying of Lessing, often 
quoted or referred to, which seems to 
assert that it is better to seek truth than 
to find it. It is as follows, as it occurs in 
one of his controversial writings in reply 
to Gé'ze, an assailant of the Wolfenbittel 
Fragments. Lessing’s paper is called 
**Duplik” or Rejoioder. This is the para- 
graph: 

“Tbe worth of man lies not in the truth 
which he possesses, or believes that he possessee, 
but in the honest endeavor which he puts forth 
to secure that truth; for, not Ly the possession 
of truth, but by the search after it, are the 
faculties of man enlarged—and in this alone 
consists his ever-growing perfection. Posses- 
sion fosters content, indolence and pride. If 
God should hold in his right hand all truth, and 
in bis left hand the ever-active desire to seek 
trutb, though with the condition of perpetual 
error, I would humbly ask for the contents of 
the left hand, sayiug, ‘Father! give me this; 
pure truth is only for thee.’” 

This is very noble, considered as a 
rhetorical expression of the worth of free 
thought and of the ardent search for truih. 
Considered as a literal statement itis surely 
exaggerated and false. Yet it is an error 
which prevails somewhat extensively 
around us. It is a mistake which is apt to 
attend all communities in which there is 
much intellectual activity. The desire for 
mental excitement takes the place of the 
desire for solid knowledge. People wish 
for new things,rather than for true things; 
and as they cannot always discover new 
truths, with all their seekiug, they devote 
themselves to the work of saying old things 
in a new way. 

It is not given to all men to be seekers. 
All men are not meant to be discoverers in 
the sphere of mind, any more than in that 
of matter. Sometimes you meet with a 
mechanic who is a boro inventor. He is 
made for that, and it is his right and duty 
to devote himself toinvention. But if the 
majority of mechanics became inventors, 
where should we find carpenters and black- 
smiths, practical workers in wood and in 
mets]? 

So in the domain of thought it was very 
right for Mr. Emereon to be a perpetual 
seeker as he once professed of himself: ‘‘1 
am a perpetual seeker with no post behind 
me.” But if all intellectual men devoted 
themselves, not to acq 1iriog and imparting 
knowledge, but to seeking for new truth, 
where would be our scholars, men of 
science, teachers? What would become of 
the knowledge already discovered and 
stored away in human experience? 


One result of our following too literally 
the maxim of Lessing would be the de- 
struction of libraries and of volumes filled 
with positive knowledge. Another result 
would be the closing of schools and col- 
leges where instruction is imparted. In- 
stead of possessing vurselves of the knowl- 
edge of Chemistry, Astronomy, Geology, 
Natural History, Botany, already attained, 
we should have to beginin Chemistry where 
the alchemist stood—begin in Gevlogy with 
the igneous and aqueous theories of the 
earth, learn nothing of the flora of the 
world but what we could find in the fields 
around us, and nothing of the fauna but 
the animals, birds, insects and fishes that 
we might be able to collect and examine for 
ourselves. ‘*Possession,” says Lessing, *‘fos- 
ters content, ignorance and pride.” Then 
we ought not to possess even the knowl- 
edge we have acquired for ourselves, but 
forget it as suon as possible, and become 
like those persons described by the apos- 
tle as ‘‘ever-learning” but ‘‘nevei com. 
ing to the knowledge of the truth.” 


We should consider it strangeif a man of 
science should declare that he did not wish 
to know anything about science, but only 
to seek for it. It would not argue much 
love for truth in an astronomer to refuse 
to possess himself of the facts and laws of 
the universe discovered by Kepler, and 
Newton, La Place and Herschel, because 
bis powers would not be enlarged by the 
possession of truth, but only by searching 
for it. Suppose a student should refuse to 
use a dictionary or grammar, and not pus- 
sess himself of the knowledge of Latin and 
Greek offered to him there, but should in- 
sist on finding out ashe could the mean- 





ing of the words, saying he did not wish to 
possess any knowledge of those languaves, 
but only to increase his own intellectual 
power by searchivg for it; he could not 
surely, in that case, be said to be a lover 
of knowledge, but only a lover of self-cu). 
ture. The man who really loves truth, 
wishes, not merely to seek for it, but also 
to possess it. Love of truth means the 
desire to have it, not the desire to look 
after it. 

It is also a mistake to s1v that man’s 
powers are not enlarged by the porsession 
of knowledge. The sight of truth feeds 
the soul, gives it energy, enthusiasm, joy. 
Knowledge is power—not the search after 
knowledge. 

Lessing says that man’s powers are ep- 
larged only by searching, and that in this 
enlargement of his powers atone his grow. 
ing perfection cousists. Both these propo. 
sitions seem to be false. Man’s perfection 
does not consist only in the enlargement of 
his powers, but in their devotion to ncble 
ends. He who thinks it a finer thing to 
gain intellectual keenness and brilliancy 
than to gain knowledge, often becomes the 
creature of vanity or of egotism. Self cul- 
ture, pursued only as an end, terminates in 
selfishness—if it des not begin in it—and 
selfishness is not strength but weakness. 

Nor is it true that man’s powers are ep- 
larged only by searching. ‘‘ Knowledge is 
power.” To know truth, beauty, right, 
the divine laws, the universal harmony, 
this knowledge in itself strengthens the 
soul. And the largest part of this knowl- 
edge has not been obtained by seeking, but 
has been communica’ed to us by an influx 
from around ; has been taught us by parents, 
taught us in schools, learned from society, 
imbibed from those about us, inherited 
from the past. Without this inberited 
knowledge, the progress of the race were 
imnogsible. 

Let us test this aphorism of Lessing by 
the actual expericnce of human life. Take, 
for example, the great reigious teachers 
who have moved society, the reformers, the 
prophets, the heroes of truth and right. 
Take, for example, Martin Luther. He was 
an earnest seeker for the truth, honestly 
longing to know what was right, in order 
todo it. But if he had been only a seeker, 
the world would never have heard of hic. 
Not till he found the truth, not till he saw 
in the depth of his soul the Gospel revela- 
tion of pardon and salvation, not by priests 
or sacraments, but by faith in the living 
God—not till he saw that did his soul bc- 
come a flame of fire to fill the world with 
light, and to consume the traditions of a 
thousand years. And it was his preaching 
of this to others, not their seeking for it, 
which created a new soul in Europe, and 
developed powers before unknown in the 
minds of thousands. It was the power of 
the truth seen, not their own groping after 
it, which made heroes and martyrs in the 
cause of religious freedom and liberty of 
conscience. 

Take another case, that of the Apostle 
Paul. Down to the time of his conversion, 
Paul was a seeker, sitting at the feet of Ga- 
maliel, profiting by all his studies in the 
schools of the Pharisees. But the revolu- 
tion in his soul, which enabled bim to give 
a new religion to the Roman Empire, and 
establish a Syrian faith on the throne of 
the Cesars—that change came from the 
sight of Christ and faith in him as the Son 
of God. The life he lived from that time 
forward he lived by faith in the Son of 
God, 

You may say that the earnest longing for 
trutb, and seeking for it, by Paul and Lu- 
ther, was a preparation, and an essential 
preparation for finding it. Doubtless it was 
a@ preparation—possibly an essen ial one. 
But all the seeking, without the findiag, 
would never have made of them the Proph- 
ets of mankind. 

In sum: there is a power in truth itself, 
when we see it, to transfigure the soul and 
give it new life. 

If, then, God had truth in his right band, 
and the power of seeking it in his left, the 
man who loves knowledge will choose the 
right hand; the man who loves thougat 
will choose the left. Bat, fortunately, we 
are not sbut up to eituer alternative. God 
offers us both the right hand and the left. 
He says: ‘Seek and ye shall find.” He 
does not mock us, by putting in our souls 
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the desire to know, and then denying us 
knowledge. ‘‘ Seek and ye shill find.” We 
seek, not forthe sake of seeking, but for 
the sake of finding. Perpetual seeking, 
without finding, discourages us, and leaves 
our minds thin and weak. 

Ihave known some preachers who con- 
sidered it their work not to teach truth to 
their hearers, but to stand before them in 
the attitude of perpetual inquiry. They 
criticised, dissected, and analyzed all things 
jn an endless process of investigation. 
They were not teachers, but seekers. They 
gave processes, not results. ‘ The bun- 
gry sheep looked up, and were uot fed.” 
Sach men offer their hearers chaff, and not 
wheat. So, no matter how keen their 
analysis or’how brilliant their rhetoric, 
they bring with them nothing but uncer- 
tainty, and leave behind only famine. 

Meantime, another man, of a tenth part 
of their intellectual ability, who bas really 
seen some truth—who has gained by expe- 
rience some actual knowledge of God and 
man—will bring strength and comfort to 
thousands. Not only that, but he also 
gives them mental liberty, for he confirms 
what Jesus said—‘‘ Ye shall know the 
Truth, and the Truth shall make you 
free.” 

‘“‘Pure knowledge is for God alone,” 
says Lessing. If by ‘‘ pure knowledge” he 
means perfect knowledge, knowledge 
which is complete and entire, then he is 
right. But we may know many things 
certainly, which we do not know com- 
pletely. No statement we ever make is 
perfectly adequate; but an inadequate 
statement may contain real truth. 

Thus, for example, I k.ow certainly my 
own existence, and the existence of a world 
outside of me. I know that there are in 
this world, mineral, vegetable and animal 
substances; trees and flowers and fruits 
and birds, beasts and fishes, day and night, 
summer and winter, ocean and land, moun- 
tain and plain, torrid zone and arctic cir- 
cle. I know my friends, their faces and 
forms, their character and history. I know 
none of these things completely. I know 
them in part. But so far as my experience 
goes, it is knowledge, not opinion. Tais 
knowledge reposes securely on the im- 
mutability of the Divine laws—that is, on 
the immutability of God himself. The uni- 
verse, in its majestic order, its stability and 
permanence, is a manifestation of the un- 
changing God. We could not live a day, if 
we had not confidence in their stability. 
We do not imagine or conjecture that we 
exist, or that the world exists; we know it. 
UE this, at least, we are certain. 

So, likewise, we know God. We know 
God just as we know the world, not by 
thought, but by experience. Thinking 
creates opinion and belief; experience gives 
knowledge. A man may doubt intellectual- 
ly, as Bishop Berkeley doubted, the exist- 
ence of an outside world, but he cannot 
help knowing it, all the same. A man may 
be a skeptic in his theories, who is a strong 
believer in the conduct of his life; and con- 
versely, @ man may intellectually believe 
a whole system of theology, and yet know 
very little of God and Christ, duty and im- 
mortality, because his life does not run in 
that direction. It is life and experience 
hich give knowledge. 

Thus there may be men who are theo- 
retically atheists, who are yet practically 
religious men, filled inwardly with the 
knowledge of Ged. For God is infinite 
wisdom, truth, justice, goodness, holiness, 
and he who knows these, knows him. He 
who lives for such immortal, eternal con- 
victions, lives from Ged. 


Moreover, without finding there would 
soon cease to be any.seeking. The chief 
motive which leads us to seek is the faith 
that we are able to find. If we believe 
that nothing could be known, why should 
we seek? If agnosticism should prevail, 
which declares that we can know nothing 
of God and immortality, it is very certain 
that inquiring after spiritual realities would 
come toan end. The seekers after God, 
in all ages, have been those who believed 
that they could find him. 

Socrates and Seneca, Marcus Aurelius 
and Buddha, all believed in the power of 
the human soul to attain a sight of the in- 
finite wisdom and perfect beauty. Paul 
testifies that those who erected an altar at 
Athens to the unknown God were still hop. 





ing to find him. ‘‘God,” he says, ‘‘ has 
made of one blood all nations, to dwell on 
all the face of the earth, that they may seek 
after God, if haply they may feel after and 
find him, who is not far from any one of 
us.” The doctrine of agnosticism, there- 
fore, cuts away at its roots the highest in- 
tellectual efforts of the human mind. 

Freedom of inquiry in religion is depend- 
ent on the faith that we can find truth. 
Aud unless we did find truth, our mental 
freedom would disappear. ‘‘ Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” It is the knowledge of truth, not 
seeking for it, that gives freedom to the 
human mind. The great champions of 
freedom, who have broken the chains o¢ 
custom and tradition have been those who 
have seen truth, and have been compelled 
to utter it, whether men would bear or for- 
bear. 

Those who are only looking for trutb, 
are not the martyrs who bear witness to it. 
But when the prophets and inspired souls 
have had a vision of the eteraal beauty 
and the everlasting law, they have then 
been animated with a courage which defied 
the persecutors. 

Paul broke the yoke of Pharisaic formal- 
ism; but it was not till he had found God 
in Christ. ‘‘ The life I now live,” he said, 
‘** Tlive by faith in the Son of God.” Luther 
broke the yoke of Roman Sacerdotalism; 
but not till he bad come to see the truth 
that the love of God is shed abroad in the 
heart when we put our trustin him. It is 
the sight and knowledge of truth which 
gives freedom to the soul, and enables us 
to free other souls. 

We are apt to be awed by the consecrated 
forms, the sacred usages, the venerable 
traditions of antiquity; we fear to do harm 
in opposing the beliefs of the vast majority. 
But when we come to know, by a personal 
experience, that these are superficial and 
temporary expressions of aneternal and 
unchanging truth which underlies them 
and is independent of them, we can dis- 
pense with these temporary forms. The 
true reformer, then, is the man of spiritual 
insight; it is the man who is not merely 
seeking for faith, but he who has found it. 
He knows in whom he has believed. He 
speaks that which he knows, and testifies 
of that which he has seen. 

A purely logical intellect like that of 
Voltaire, can see the faults, sins, and follies 
of the Christian Church, and attack them 
from the outside; but how little do such 
attacks accomplish compared wit the re- 
forms which come from within! It was the 
faith of Luther, not his unbelief, which 
produced the Reformation. It was the 
faith of Wesley, not his unbelief, which 
lifted the English Church out of its formal- 
ism. 

Men must be animated by positive con- 
victions to create lasting reforms. They 
must belong to that great company of pro- 
phets which comes, not to destroy but to 
fulfill. Itis not religion, but the absence 
of religion, which makes men the slaves of 
priestcraft, superstition, and form. It is 

because they have not sufficient religious 
weight to see that these are not voices 
from Heaven but the poor substitutes of 
earth. Not till the tide of religion rises 
high does it sweep away the ice of forms. 
Every genuine revival of religion sets free 
both mind and heart, breaks the chains of 
old tradition and makes all things new. 

Herbert Spencer and others tell us that 
God is the ** Unknowable.” If, instead, 
they had said that God is the ‘“‘ unthinka- 
ble” they would have repeated what 
Job implies. ‘‘Who by searching can 
find out God? who can find out the All- 
mighty to perfection?” We know many 
things through experience which we can- 
not comprehend in thought, and, perhaps, 
may never comprehend. We cannot com- 
prehend the Almighty, we can never under- 
stand the Infinite. No definition of God is 
satisfactory or ultimate. 

Not Plato, not Newton, not Descartes, 
not Bacon—not all philosophy, nor any 
congress of philosophers,can fix the mental 
boundaries of the Infinite. But those know 
God who love him, who obey him, who de- 
pend on him, who trust in his providence, 
who open their souls to receive his influ- 
ence, who live from;him, for him, and to 
him. 





Their aims are different, their methods are 
different, and the results obtained are dif- 
ferent. The one class seeks for belief 
about God, and seeks it by an intellectual 
process. They wish to learn what ra‘ional 
grounds there are for believing; and the 
result of their effort is theology, 

The other class seeks to know God him- 
self, and they seek him by aspiration, by 
prayer, by obedience. .They open their 
souls to receive life and love from on high; 
and the result of the seeking by commun- 
ion with God himself is knowledge. A 
belief about God comes through thought; 
a knowledge of God comes through life. 
The same distinction holds in seeking 
after men. Suppose I wish to finda man 
who can help me in some pursuit or pur- 
pose. I hear that there is such a person; 
and this gives me a certain belief about 
him. ILinquire who he is and where he is, 
and learn all Ican respecting him. That 
gives me a stronger and clearer belief 
about him. But I do not know him yet. 
Next, I seek for the man himself. I be- 
come acquainted with him; I ask his ad- 
vice and aid; I receive his help, influence, 
sympathy, encouragemeat. Now I know 
him. [amin communion with him, and 
his life has entered into mine. 

lt is always important to remember this 
distinction. Processes of thought never 
lead to knowledge, but only to opinion and 
belief. Knowledge comes from experience 
and life. Honest inquirers are often per- 
plexed and discouraged, because their 
faithful speculation does not produce any 
profound religious conviction. [1% leaves 
them uncertain in the presence of probabil- 
itiesonly. To the merely intellectual seeker, 
God, immortality, Heaven, will always 
remain only probabilities. 

But to him who lives a life of active obe- 
dience, of trust, submission, generous de- 
votion to good —faithful loyalty to right, 
aspiration, devotion, prayer, God and im- 
mortality grow by degrees ever more real 
and certain. They are matters then not of 
speculation but of experience. 

The maxim of Lessing, therefore, true, 
possibly, in the realm of speculation, is 
false in that of life. Speculation itself, the 
gymnastics of the mind, may be more val- 
uable than any results of speculation. But 
certainly it is different in the realm of real- 
ities, external and internal. We have seen 
that a scientific man, always seeking the 
knowledge of astronomy, chemistry and 
physiology, and never finding it, could 
hardly be called a man of science; for sci- 
ence means knowledge, not the search after 
knowledge. So a religious thinker, always 
feeling after God but never finding him, 
can hardly be called a religious man. To 
spin forever webs of thought out of one’s 
own brain, to live in perpetual contempla- 
tion of one’s own ideas, this is not religion. 
Religion is living from God and to God. 

Boston, Mass. 


MARTYR-SEED AND MARTYR- 
FRUIT IN AFRICA, 


BY A. J. GORDON, D.D. 











Onoe more has missionary soil been con- 
secrated with martyr-blood, and once more 
has that blood proved to be the seed of the 
Church. The recent publication of Bishop 
Hanzington’s diary, with its record ot the 
calm fortitude and triumphant joy with 
which he met his fate at the hands of 
the savage king of Uganda, shows that 
what Bacon ealls ‘‘the miracle of martyr- 
dom” is still possible in an age so little 
schooled jn suffering for Christ. And we 
have not forgotten how, on the news of 
this murder reaching England several 
months ago, more than twenty-five young 
men offered themselves, within a few 
weeks, to go to the field on which the mar- 
tyred bishop had fallen. And now the 
tidings of a yet more sanguinary persecu- 
tion reach us from this same field. The 
native converts have been massacred with 
the most fearful tortures—a dozen butch- 
ered, many mutilated, several speared, and 
thirty-two burned alive on a single pyre. 
Aud yet with the news comes also the 
record of twenty-three disciples baptized 
since the slaughter, and openly confessing 
Christ in the face of almost certain death. 
All this sets us to thinking, and reckoning 
how the grave-yard of Africa is becoming 





fruits of 
quest. 
Livingstone found kneeling in death in 
his tent by Lake Bangweola, was not the 
first who died upon his knees, praying for 
Africa. The good Moravian, George 
Schmidt, went to South Africa in 1737, but 
after gathering and baptizing a few disci- 
ples, the jealousy of the Dutch colonists 
was so roused agaiust him, that he was 
driven from his work, and compelled to 
return to Europe. Like a pioneer in exile 
he pined for his missionary field, but in 
vain. At seventy-six years of age going 
one morning to his little chamber, as was 
his daily habit, to pray for Africa, he re- 
turned not; and on entering in, they found 
him dead upon his knees, as though his 
weary heart had at last broken under its 
burden for his poor Hottentots. Strange 
and beautiful avenging of Providence it 
was that when, half a century later, mis- 
sionaries from the same body went out and 
took up the work of their dead brother, 
they found near the crumbling walls of his 
abandoned house a noble pear tree which 
he had planted, whose wide-spreading 
branches constituted for five years their 
church-roof and school-house. What har- 
vest has ripened from these martyr’s tears 
in a hundred years! As the result of 
Christian missions in South Africa, the 
Rev. George Thompson, a former mission- 
ary in that country, estimates that there 
are now two hundred thousand members 
of the various Churches, thousands in high 
schools, besides hundreds of thousands of 
children in common schools. 

‘Though a thousand fall, let not Africa be 
given up,” were the words which Melville 
Cox asked to have inscribed upon his tomb- 
stone. This devoted young Methodist, 
gifted, consecrated, and with flaming heart 
for Christ, had given his life to Africa, 
going out in 1838; but the deadly clime 
brought him to the grave ere he had hardly 
begun his work. Yet the prayer which 
that silent tombstone in Monrovia has.been 
holding up to God for half a century, has 
been wonderfully answered. Thirty-three 
missionary societies, according to a recent 
estimate, are now working for Africa. 
They are compassing the dark cuntinent 
about on every side, like the divisions of 
an investing army, moving in toward the 
centre to close upon the last strongholds of 
cannibalism and the slave-trade. And 
now on this field of West Africa, where 
Cox thus fell, ‘there are over forty thou- 
sand members of the various Churches, be- 
sides hundreds in seminaries preparing for 
preachers, and thousands of children and 
youth under Christian instruction, and 
hundreds of thousands who have heard.the 
Gospel.” [Thompson.] 

Never was Africa so unlikely to be 
given up as to-day. The heroic Golat, of 
the French Mission to the Senegal, was a 
true prophet. Both he and his wife fell in 
the battle with hardship and fatal climate 
within a year after reaching their station. 
But his farewell words were: ‘* Do not be 
discouraged if the first laborers fall in the 
field. Their graves will mark the way for 
their successors, who will march past them 
with great strides.” These successors are 
coming forward to-day faster than the 
sluggish missionary zeal of Christians at 
home can provide for them. Recruits for 
Africa are abundant. Oh, that there were 
consecrated wealth to send them forward! 

Samuel Crowther we may not call a 
martyr, unless, indeed, we commit the 
anachronism of saying that his martyrdom 
came at the beginning of his life. Rarely 
bave pathetic suffering and outrage been 
crowned in the present world with such 
honor and distinction. Stolen from his 
African home in boyhood; sold into sla- 
very ; exchanged from one degrading bond- 
age to another; once bartered for the 
ignominous price of a few pounds of 
tobacco ;* nevertheless he lived, was made 
free and educated, and to-day is a Bishop 
of the Church of England. Under his 
cultivation the valley of the Niger has been 
made to blossom like.a garden. There are 
three thousand communicants in his dio- 
cese, and best of all there is a missionary 
society which is now sending men and 
planting stations in other parts of Africa. 

Was ever the path from deepest humilia- 
tion to highest honor more signally marked 


abundant missionary con- 
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And what marvelous fruit is now spring- 

ing up from the early grave of lovely young 
Adam McCall of the Livingstone Inland 
Mission! The founders of this mission may 
well have wondered at the mysterious deal- 
ing of God in allowing this noble pioneer- 
worker and many of his companions to fall 
so prematurely on the banks of the Congo. 
But one soweth in tears, and another reap- 
eth in joy. This mission but recently 
passed into the hands of the American Bap- 
tists, and great is the harvest in which they 
are now rejoicing. Adam McCall’s last 
words, as eaught and recorded by one who 
was with him at his death, were: ‘‘ Lord, 
I gave myself, body and soul and spirit, to 
thee. I consecrated my whole life to thy 
service; and now, if it please thee to take 
myself instead of the work which I would 
do for thee, what is that to me? Thy will 
be done.” And now that wi!l is done in 
the field which the young missionary sanc- 
tified by his prayers and death. ‘‘ For this 
is the will of him that sent me,” says Jesus, 
‘* that every one that seeth the Son and believ- 
eth on him may have everlasting life.” Within 
the past few months, at Banza Manteka, 
one in the line of stations which McCall 
helped to plant, a thousand converts have 
been gathered to Christ and made partak- 
ers of everlasting life. Who says that God 
is a slack paymaster, or that the blood and 
tears shed for him are as water spilled upon 
the ground, which cannot be gathered up? 
He does not set‘le with his workmen at 
the end of the week or year, but he settles 
at last; and it would greatly strengthen 
our faith if we would diligently study his 
pay-roll, observing the sacrifices and suf- 
ferings set against each name, and then 
tracing through history till we find the cor- 
responding recompense. The principle and 
the promise are equally explicit. ‘* Except 
a kernel of wheat fall into the ground and 
die, it abideth alone; but if it die, it bring- 
eth forth much fruit.” We see the dying 
grain, but the harvest is so remote that we 
often fail to trace it to its seed. 

We have spoken of fruit in conversions; 
we are reminded to speak also of fruit in 
the translated Word. Who that has read 
it, can forget the story, as told by himself, 
of Robert Moffat’s translation of the last 
verse of the Scriptures into Sechuana? 
Single-handed he had nearly completed 
the task of turning the entire Bible 
into this African dialect. And now, as he 
reached the final verse of Scripture, he was 
so overpowered with joy and awe, that for 
a moment he was compelled to pause. He 
rose and walked the room; his heart beat 
like the strokes of a hammer; the feeling 
came over him that he must die, sv intense 
was his agitation, and he only found calm- 
ness by throwing himself on his knees and 
pouring out his heart in praise to God for 
having spared him to finish his task. Seed 
or fruit shall we eall this? Both, nodoubt; 

‘*seed to the sower and bread to the 

eater.” And now look upon the growing 

harvest of African versions. Mr. Cust, of 

England, who has given special attention 

to the subject, says that the Scriptures 

have been translated, in whole or in part, 
into sixty-six of the dialects of Africa, 
while the whole Bible has been rendered 
into eleven languages; spoken by multi 
tudes of natives. Blessed streams of life 
for irrigating that vast desert! ‘* When 
thou, O Lord, didst die on the cross,” said 
an old Reformer, ‘‘thou didst put the 
Spirit of life in thy Word, and gavest it 
power to make alive through thine own 
dear blood, as thou thyself sayest, ‘the words 
that I speak unto you they ere spirit and 
life.’””” What life shall come to Africa 
through these translations in recompense 
for manifold presious Ceaths? 

Such is but a brief hint of the martyr- 

fruit which is ripening in the Dark Conti- 

nent. The last retreats of darkness are 
being invaded and the morning cometh; 
and with the morning the removing of the 
blinduess from Jews as well as Gentiles, and 
their recovery together to God. There is 
known to be a Jewish remnant in the heart 
of Africa; and in Zechariah there is a 
beautiful latter-day promise supposed by 
some to refer to such: ‘‘ From beyond the 
rivers of Ethiopia my suppliants, even the 
daughters of my dispersed, shall bring mine 
offering.” When Ethiopia shall have 
stretched out her hands unto God, and 


his hand and gather his dispersed from 
beyond the rivers of Ethiopia. Ob, Lord! 
how long? How long before the curse 
shall be lifted from Africa and “the open 
sore of the world” be healed? The seed 
bas been planted in multitudes of graves, 
the first fruits have been gathered. God 
grant that soon the harvest may wave like 
Lebanon! 

Boston, Mass. 


REPRESENTATIVE ROMAN CATH- 
OLIC CLERGY. 


EY EDWARD IRENZUS STEVENSON. 


Just at present, in view of the interest 
taken in the controversy—if it can now he 
termed such—between the suspended rec- 
tor of St. Stephen’s Church and his su- 
periors, here and abroad, a good deal of 
attention has been centered on the leading 
pastors and parishes of the city. There 
are very clear-cut characteristics of the 
condition of the Church throughout the 
city just at present. Some of them may 
fairly be stamped as unique. Perhaps the 
intellectual grade was never as high, the 
zealin missions and charities never more 
actively expressed, nor better able to be. 
Up to the date when the differences with 
Dr. McGlynn had passed such stages as 
the Retort Courteous and the Reproof 
Valiant, developing into the Countercheck 
Quarrelsome, no discord was noticeable to 
mar a busy harmony of Christian labor 
among Catholic leaders here. 

Naturally St. Patrick’s Cathedral first 
occurs to one’s mind among representative 
parishes, with its stately marble edifice, a 
sort of miniature Milan duomo in type, its 
large corps of assistant clergy, Archbishop 
Corrigan as the center of parish and arch- 
diocese. A man of profound ecclesiestical 
study, of invincible determination of char- 
acter, a quick sense of what is due to his 
Church and to bimself, the Archbishop is 
respected rather than essentially loved. Cuar- 
dinal McCloskey was respected and loved. 
Love does not attach itself, at least, 
through hearsay, to Archbishop Corrigan. 
As a preache- he has a singularly polished, 
quiet, elegant style. He is very familiar 
with his Bible. He quotes continually, 
and with a striking spontaneity from it 
while in the pulpit; he rarely has occasion 
to reconstruct a sentence of his sermons 
(delivered without notes) and has a suave 
felicity of language that is marked. Fur- 
thermore, the Archbishop is usually a very 
undenominationa] Catholic preacher. He 
takes up broad Christianity, not his 
Church’s tenets, as the backbone of his dis- 
courses. A Presbyterian or a Baptist may 
hear him and usually never dissent from a 
phrase, first and last. His style is more 
literary than oratorical. It is unnecessary 
to say that St. Patrick’s has an immense 
congregation; made up of wealth and 
poverty,of aristocracy and utter democracy, 
of learning and unlearning. The Cathedral’s 
musical attractions are expensive and fine, 
though the size and acoustics of the great 
building are a serious detraction. 


With St. Stephen’s prominence among 
city churches almost every one is familiar. 
The beautiful old church in Twenty-eighth 
Street has a certain dignified repose and 
sombreness about its rich interior that sug- 
gests Europe rather than our country. 
There is a want of that newness and smart- 
ness of many of our conspicuous Catholic 
churches. Dr. McGlynn—aggressive, en- 
tering into any cause he believes in and is 
resolved to work for, has been a loadstone 
to draw throngs of Catholics and Protest- 
ants to hear him. When Dr. McGlynn 
wishes to be magnetic, as has long been 
said, he is irresistible with a throng of his 
hearers. His bold speech on any point, 
the air that here is a maa acting in the full 
courage of his convictions, the idea he 
gives that he is an impulsive, highly edu- 
cated, broad-minded Christian man, who 
happens to de a priest—all this is part of a 
spell. Father Curran is also highly es- 
teemed in St. Stephen’s precincts, and there 
is a large staff of auxiliary clergy. To the 
beauty of the services in the church, the 
perfection of one of the best choirs in 
America, the various missions supported, 
and the peculiar cohesiveness of its congre- 
gation only allusion is needed here, after 
so much as has already been seen in print 
within a fortnight. 











been healed, then will the Lord stretch out 





also in Twenty-eighth Street. and to that 
parish a considerable individuality attaches. 
First, the church (relatively a small one 
among the newer Catholic edifices of the 
city), is one of the most beautiful and 
tastefully decorated in thetown. St. Leo’s 
may be said to represent intellectual Ca- 
tholicism in New York; devout Catholi- 
cism, uns verving Catholicism, but still 
intellectual, American, and a distinctly 
evangelical Catholicism. Its crowded con- 
gregation is of the wealthiest and the most 
thoroughly educated Catholic circles. It 
attracted away from Saint Stephen’s many 
influential households, There is no neg- 
lect of the poor; but somehow, one does 
not associate a less affluent element with 
St. Leo’s. At its head is Father Ducey. 
Father Ducey is regarded here as a man 
with a notable career widening before him. 
Young; brilliantly.versed in secular know}l- 
edge as well as ecclesiastical learning, 
a literarian of wide taste and study, 
and well known at Rome, he unites 
a natural oratorical gift to thorough 
training and experience as a speaker. It 
has been said of this pastor that the charm 
of his voice, like Vergil’s, would make dull 
matter enjoyable—though there is no dull 
matter where Father Ducey is concerned. 
He, too, is an especially non-sectarian 
preacher. This is one reason, with the at- 
tractiveness of his speech and style, that 
St. Leo’s is saidto be more frequented by 
non-Catholics or Protestants interested in 
the church services than any other Catholic 
house of worship. There is liberality and 
frankness, the attitude of Catholicism to 
the world and time, in the atmosphere of 
St. Leo’s to give it strong significance. The 
parish does an eleemosynvary work, propor- 
tionate to its resources and thrift, several 
other clergy being auxiliaries in it. 

Father Lilly and the great Dominican 
Church, some twenty years erected (on 
Lexington Avenue and Sixty-sixth S:reet), 
of which he is the head, have long been 
notable. Father Lilly was a missioner in 
constant demand all over the country be- 
fore he settled here. Under him the Do- 
minican Order has attained new significance 
in the city. There is no lack of temporal 
prosperity in his flock, though there is a 
large element of the less fortunate, which 
makes the parish for one whosoever will 
come to it. The late John Kelly, the Crim- 
mins family, and a score of other up-town 
Catholics have been members. Father Lilly 
is a speaker of distinct power, of the robust 
and natural style of pulpit oratory, and 
when he has occasion to enter upon polem- 
ics, in public or private, his resources of 
information are generally recognized. 

The name of Fatber Hecker and the suc- 
cess of the Paulist Order, of which he is 
Superior, make the populous parish in the 
center of which stands New York City’s sec- 
ond largest church edifice (Protestant or 
Catholic) a distinguished community. Fa- 
ther Hecker, is now, we believe, a septua- 
genarian, or nearly so. His has been a 
wonderful career. The efforts to carry out 
his conscientious purposes so carly evinced, 
have been signally rewarded. He seldom 
nowadays speaks in the vast, somber pile 
being slowly completed by the confrater- 
nity, or in public, having come to his rest- 
ing time, so far as he will have one while 
he draws breath. Father Deshon, a learned 
and beloved man, Father Hewitt and Fa- 
ther Searle, who has been 4 diligent and 
prominent worker and preacher, relieve 
their Superior of as much fatigue as they 
can. The last-named priest is the present 

Acting Superior of the Order. 


A mighty figure, literally, among the rest, 
is Father Murphy, of St. Francis Xavier’s 
gorgeous churchin West Sixteenth Street. 
This stately, enormous mass of granite, 
scarcely completed, built in the worst and 
most rococo Italian style (a basilica in 
hysterics, an architect might call it), is 
crowded at its imposing services witli a 
representative assembly of our Catholic 
population ; each of its contrasting elements 
The rich foreign class, in particular, are 
pewholders, or regular attendants. Side 
by side with them are the parishioners from 
the tangled west side, the upper floors of 
Sixth Avenue flats, and all floors of tene 
ments. The College, under the care of the 
Church, its mission enterprises and 
private charities are large calls on its 
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Murphy asa mighty man. He is over six 

feet two in hight, deep-chested ang 

strong-thewed, a heroic figure, typical of 

soldier rather than priest. He has a re. 

sonant, frank voice, a clear eye; and ag a 

brother-priest laughingly observed of him, 

“‘a heart inside of his body as big as the 

whole ofitside of it.” Like most of the 

Catholic clergy he speaks extempore, with a 

fluent, easy style, perspicuity more than 

polish characterizing it, and vital Christian. 

ity rather than dogma, his best-loved theme. 

A clergyman associated with Father Mur. 

phy is Father Daly, known and honored 

for his benevolence and his interest in the 

spiritual welfare of seamen frequenting 

this port. 

Such are representative Roman Catholic 

pastors, parishes, and churches in our com. 
munity. One would like also to speak at 
length of old St. Patrick’s, in Muiberry 
Street; of Father Riordan’s work at Castle 
Garden ; of Saint Peter’s, in Barclay Street; 
of St. Vincent de Paul, in Twenty-third 
Street, and of Saint Vincent Ferrer,in Six- 
ty-sixth Street, if space allowed. To look 
at the growth of Catholicism from a purely 
ecclesiastical stand-point is more usual 
to many than from the aspect presented in 
the above—which is at once interestiag 
and (particularly to those who reside in 
the city and mingle with a wide range of 
its social circles) a subject for clcse 
thought. 

New YorK CIty. 


A RHETORICAL LECTURE FROM 
MOTHER GOOSE. 


BY BURLEH EBERRUH GAY. 











Joun WESLEY, as the story goes, was 
one day walking with his brother in a low 
quarter of London where they met a mob 
in the midst of which some women were 
angrily lashing each other with tthe vik st 
Billingsgate. The younger brother, think- 
ing aneighborhood of such vulgarity and 
coarseness no place for them, attempted to 
hurry Jobn through the crowd; but the 
father of Methodism checked him, and said, 
‘*Stop, Charles, and learn how to preach!” 
A whole lecture on oratorical study! Low 
and common the scene was; but Wesley 
recognized in the angry dialogue some 
elements of eloquence, and the great 
preacher did not hesitate to take a lesson 
in his art there in the slumsof London. It 
is with this same commendable willingness 
to receive instruction from the humblest 
teacher that this paper proposes in all 
seriousness to examine some elements of 
force in the rhetoric of Mother Goose. 

I am in earnest. The power of *‘Mother 
Goose’s Melodies ” over the minds to whom 
they are sung is unquestionable and anom- 
alous. Ever since these jingles were 
written, every successive generation of 
babies has heard the lines and doted on 
them. No sooner are the rattles laid aside 
in an English-speaking nursery than the 
hobbling Mother Goose is introduced; and 
the soft eyes dance and the baby body 
quivers with glee as Mamma makeg the 
chubby fists beat time to the 

“ Pat a cake, pat a cake, baker’s man,” 
or shows the marvelous resemblance of the 
little pink toes to hungry little pigs. A 
few months afterward Bo-peep and the 
Blackbirds and Simple Simon unfold their 
charms, and they have yet to fall on the 
first heedless ear. Somehow or other the 
silly, meaningless rhymes go right to the 
childish heart, and remain there indelible, 
until years afterward the papa in his turn 
dances baby on his knee and laughs out 
these acquisitions of his childhood, possibly 
the only poetry he ever knew. And so the 
nursery cycles roll on, and every advent 
to the cradle foretells a fresh literary tri- 
umph for Mother Goose. Undoubtedly 4 
share of this influence is due to the quaint 
author’s voice, the merry rattle of her 
jingling rhymes; for it would try the inge- 
nuity of a German critic to extract a meap- 
ing from some of them. But this jingle, 
this rhythm, if you will, cannot be the sole 
source of the power ofthe melodies. Read 
Tenoyson’s ‘‘ Bugle Song” to a three-year- 
old, and his comment will be: *‘ Come and 
play horsie.”” Moreover, the greatest fa- 
vorites have not the most rbythm. There 
must be some subtle power in the rhetoric 
of Mother Goose that gives her composi- 
tions such a force, and it is quite worth the 
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sion by his tongue, to stoop and examine 
the sources of an influence he may justly 
covet. 

Not that we may look for any new prin- 
ciples of rhetoric at the vottom of this in- 
fluence. Mother Goose is a faithful disci- 
ple of the whole school of rhetoricians, 
from Aristotle to Whately, and her melo- 
dies might be critically edited after the 
manner of those learned commentators 
whose works are made up of quotations 
from standard authorities. It is in proving 
and emphasizing by her success some of 
the fundamental rules of the art of speech 
that this good mother can instruct us. 

Notice first that Mother Goose was pro- 
ficient in that art which Macaulay says 
Burke would not or could not learn—the art 
of adapting one’s self to the taste and ca- 
pacity of an audience. Her melodies were 
written for nursery years. At that stage 
of intellectual life the little elf is just 
learning the names of things in the house 
and seen from the windows. It knowsa 
cat, and it knows a dog, and it knows the 
moon and other like objects of its little ex- 
perience; but its ideas of the attributes 
of things are vague indeed. It sees only 
an amusing antic, not an impossibility, in 
a cow’s jumping over the moon, orin a 
cat’s coming 

* fiddling out of the barn, 

With a pair of bagpipes under her arm.” 

Its abstract conceptions are limited to 
“pretty” and ‘“‘little” and ‘“ naughty,” 
and others equally general and simple, and 
all in all the little brain is a silly jumble. 
Reason still sleeps, and fancy reigns over 
a world of things. How are these little 
princes, so royally indifferent to anything 
but pleasure, to be reached?, Watch Moth- 
er Goose! See how she stoops to the level 
of their world. Funny dogs, tailless sheep, 
prank-playing pussies, all manner of pig- 
gies, these are her themes, and she weaves 
monstrous tales about them, Nurse sneers 
‘+ Silly”; but what has Mother Goose to do 
with Nurse? Nurse walks among the clouds 
and the children are heedless. Mother 
Goose sits down on the floor, and the chil- 
dren fiock around and listen. Oh! that 
we could learn this lesson. Too many of 
our auditors are like Tennyson’s ‘‘ North- 
ern Farmer,” who says of his priest: 

* J hallus coomed to’s choorch afoor moy Sally wur 

ead, 

An’ waa una bummin’ awaiiy loike a buzzard- 

clock ower my ead, 

An’ I niver knaw’d whot a mean’d, bu [ thowt a 

’ad summat to say, 

An’athowt a said what a owtto ’a said an’I 

coomed awiy.” 

It is somewhat more difficult to detect 
the elements of force in the language 
which carries the Mother’s odd conceits 
straight to the child’s understanding and 
heart. The philosophy of expression has 
always been a troublesome subject, and 
while there has never been a lack of em- 
piric rules for the use of language, one 
universal reason for them all, which migkt 
help us now, has never been agreed upon. 
True, Mr. Herbert Spencer, who seems to 
think all knowledge is Ais province, too, 
tried to frame a philosophy of style some 
years ago, and with creditable, though 
only partial, success. But it is nearly as 
hard to fit his terms to Mother Goose’s 
rhymes as it is to find a theory. Imagine 
the start Mr. Spencer would give the sim- 
ple old lady were he to step up and say: 
‘‘My dear madam, the efficiency of your 
method of expression is due to your econ- 
omy of the recipient’s mental energies and 
sensibilities, alike in your choice and col- 
location of words, your arrangement of 
subordinate propositions, your judicious 
use of metaphor, and the rythmical se- 
quence of your syllables.” (See ‘‘ Phi- 
losophy of Style.”) Mother Goose’s rheto- 
tic cannot be illumined by such light. 
We must search elsewhere for her secret. 

Emerson says in one of his essays: ‘I 
have observed that all distinguished poetry 
is written in the oldest and simplest Eng- 
lish words.” This remark is certainly true 
of the ‘‘ Melodies,” and;I think it names 
the second element in their force. 

Language is nothing, except as a vehicle 
of thought. To carry an idea from one 
mind to another is the sole use of words, 
and it therefore must be true that that lan- 
guage is best which conveys a given 
thought in the briefest time and clearest 

way. The first requisite in a good sen- 


tence is, that its words be gocd dump-carts, 
giving up their contained idea with the 
least possible hitch. This is perspicuity, 
and no language is good without it. But 
what words are perspicuous? There is a 
better criterion than derivation. If we re- 
member how slowly the strange words of a 
foreign language give up their meaning, 
and how their quickness in dumping their 
idea grows with their familiarity to as, we 
must see that the difference between the ob- 
scurity of English technical phraseology,and 
the obscurity of Cicero is only a difference 
of degree, and that the first source of clear- 
ness in words is familiarity with them. But 
coupled to familiarity is another quality, 
needed to make a word a good idea-cart— 
namely, brevity. As some one has put it, 
‘* words are like sunbeams; the more you 
condense them the deeper they burn;” a 
fact abundantly illustrated by the contrast 
between Milton’s ‘‘ Hail, Horrors, Hail!” 
and the Frenchman’s translation, ‘* Gom- 
ment vous porter-vus, Messieurs, les Horreurs, 
comment vous portez-vous!” 
Now, it is just such wordis—the familiar 
and short—that Mother Goose uses. She 
deserves much credit for this quality of 
style. It indicates a strong character; for 
it is hard to resist what Broughan calls 
‘*a long-tailed word in ’osity or ’otion.” 
They have an air of dignity about them, 
and seem to give a sentence more respect- 
ability. Especially tempting are they 
when one bas not much tosay. “Little 
thoughts "—I forget to whom this belongs 
— ‘let off in enormous phrases sound like 
fire-crackers in an empty barrel.” But 
Mother Goose resisted these allurements. 
She knew it was better to be profound in 
clear terms than to seem profound in dark 
ones. She knew it was ‘‘the secret of 
beauty and force, not to say simple things 
finely, but to say fine things simply.” And 
so she does not say: 

“The venerable Madame Hubbard 

Approached her chiffonier,” 

but tells her tale in words instantly intelli- 
gible, through which her auditors see her 
thought as they would through plate glass. 
This is lesson two. 

One more lesson does Mother Goose 
teach, and this can probably best be 
brought out by a comparison of two 
melodies. One of the immortal rhymes is 
‘Jack and Jill”—that tragedy in three acts 
and four lines. Whu, having once heard 
the tale, ever forgot it? On the contrary, 
who ever remembered this one, which I 
find on a preceding page: 

‘+ My dears, do you know 

That a long time ago 

Two poor little children, 

Whose names I don’t know, 

Were stolen away one fine summer’s day 

And left in a wood, as I’ve heard people say?” 
and so on till they die. Now, whence this 
difference in force? Not from different 
themes, for each is about two unfortunate 
children. Not froma difference in clear- 
ness of words, for no such difference ex- 
ists. But mark the number of words in 
each. One word more or one word less 
would mar ‘Jack and Jill.” Not an 
essential idea is omitted, not an unessen- 
tial one tacked on. But the other tale 
inserts, for rhythm’s sake, needless adjec- 
tives and clauses until it has used thirty- 
five words to say: 

** Two little children 
Were lost in a wood,” 

or something like that. It could be shown 
that this superfluity of words is the chief 
eause of the inferiority of the weak and 
clearly spurious rhyme to ‘‘Mother Hub- 
bard” ‘Simple Simon,” ‘Ding Dong Bell’ and 
the other immortals. Mother Goose does not 
use language for language’s sake, but main- 
tains throughout the exact equation of 
thought and expressior. This is lesson 
three. 

It is a timely one. Our pens and tongues, 
especially young ones, have a dangerous 
tendency to verbosity. We need that Spar- 
tan law, which fined a citizen who used 
three words where two would do as well. 
In spite of a misgiving that words do not 
make thought, when another adjective 
says ‘‘take me,” and anexplanatory clause 
says ‘‘take me,” and a euphonious sen- 
tence says ‘*‘ take me, too,” we are fain to 
yield and tack them on, entangling our 
ideas in a mass of verbiage. The members 
of my college class, during our Freshman 





mate who left college soon after he wrote 
it. He was describing a ‘* Sunset in 
G——,” and said: *‘ The king of day has pa- 
trolled the ecliptic in bis diurnal excursion 
and is now fast sinking behind the unin- 
terrupted fringed woodland through a ra- 
diating arch of molten gold striped with 
broad bars dazzling in brightness, which 
disperse into gregarious hills of gilded cot- 
ton, eventually melting away into feathery 
foam!” 

Go back now, Mother Goose; go back to 
the nursery. You have told the secret of 
your power, aud serious men have no fur- 
ther need of you. But thivk us not un- 
grateful. Weare not of those who sneer 
at wisdom in the lowly, and we will ponder 
what you have said, for it doth appear to 
have some reason in it. But the lonely 
children want you now, and we have other 
business. Good-day, good woman! If we 
have further need of you we will call. 


VICTOR SCH@LCHER, THE 
FRENCH LIBERATOR, 


BY THEODORE STANTON. 








Wuen Frederick Douglass was presented, 
last November, to Senator Schee!cher in the 
reception-room of the Luxembourg Palace, 
he straightened himself up, and said, in his 
stately way, “Sir, 1 once met the noble 
leader of the abolition of slavery in Eng- 
land, Thomas Clarkson, who was then in 
his eighty-sixth year; I long knew 
the leader of the abolition movement in 
America, William Lloyd Garrison, and I 
am very happy now that I see the eman- 
cipator of the slaves in all the French 
colonies.” In a letter which | received re- 
cently from Mr. Douglass, he says, refer- 
ring to a call that we made together on 
Senator Scheelcher, at his house: ‘‘1 shall 
never forget the meeting we had that morn- 
ing with that grand old man, blessed with 
recollections of a long life of nobie deeds, 
surrounded in. his home with broken 
chains, and, fetters which once bound the 
bruised limbs of enslaved men and women, 
and with so many tokens of gratitude from 
those he succored and relieved. In respect 
of him, I can say with Burns, speaking of 
the future. 
* With such as he, where’er he be, 
May I be saved or lost.’” 

Senator Scheelcher gave me, one morning, 
the whole history of the emancipation proc- 
lamation i1 France, which I here briefly 
recount. He was on his way home from 
Senegal, where he had been studying the 
condition of the slaves, with the view of 
writing a history of slavery in the nine- 
teenth century, when the Revolution of 
1848 broke out, and, on, reaching Paris, he 
found France a Republic and universal suf- 
frage established. It was on March 3d, 
1848, that M. Scheelcher put foot in the 
capital, and that very day he called on M. 
Francois Arago, the celebrated astronomer, 
who was member of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment and Minister of Marine, and 
urged him most earnestly to proclaim the 
immediate emancipation of the slaves in 
the French colonies. ‘‘ But I am informed,” 
objected Arago, *‘ that if we free the slaves, 
they will rise and murder the whites.” 
‘sThe contrary is true,” responded M. 
Schelcher; ‘‘unless you liberate them 
immediately, I know that they will take by 
force what is their right. And further- 
more, I shall do all in my power to urge 
them to such a course.” ‘‘The arguments 
of M. Scheelcher,” writes Arago in his 
“Souvenirs Politiques,” referring to this 
memorable conversation, ‘‘ brought me 
over to his way of thinking, and [ then and 
there decided to lay before my colleaguee 
a decree of immediate emancipation.” ‘At 
the close of my interview,” continues M. 
Schelcher, ‘tI took pen and paper and, 
sitting at one corner of M. Arago’s table, 
I wrote out the following decree, which 
was sent forthwith to the Journal Official, 
where it appeared the next morning, 
March 4th, 1848: ‘Believing that slavery 
should no longer exist anywhere on French 
territory, the Provisional Republican Gov- 
ernment declares, in the name of the 
French people, that a bureau has been es- 
tablished in the Ministry of Marine and 
Colonies for the purpose of carrying out, 
with the briefest possible delay, the imme- 
diate emancipation of all the slaves in every 





year, will never forget a sentenc® uf aclass- 


natures of the members of the Government 
—Lamartine, Arago, Crémieux, and the 
others. I was placed at the head of this 
bureau, and executed the provisions of 
the decree. 

‘* A little anecdote in connection with this 
subject may be interesting to American 
readers. Toward the close of the Second 
Republic, I received a letter one day from 
Mrs. Maria Weston Chapman, asking me 
for contributions from distinguished French 
abolitionists to her Liberty Bell. I trans- 
mitted her request to M. Francois Arago, 
among others, who was no longer in power. 
A little while afterward his son, who was 
one of my colleagues in the National 
Assembly, handed me an envelope con- 
taining an extract from his father’s ‘ Souve- 
nirs Politiques’—an account of my inter- 
view with bim on March 3d, 1848. [I sent 
this, with a letter of my own and another 
from the late M. Oscar de Lafayette, grand- 
son of the general, to Mrs. Chapman, and 
they were printed in one of the numbers of 
the Liberty Bell. The extract from Arago’s 
‘Souvenirs’ has not yet appeared in France, 
for he ordered that this work should not 
be published until a certain number of 
years after his death.” M. Schelcher then 
went to his library, took down a bound 
volume of anti-slavery tracts, and showed 
me the number of the Liberty Bell, yellow 
with age, containing the letters of Arago, 
Lafayette and himself in the original 
French and in an English translation. 
Victor Schelcher was born at Paris on 
July 4th, 1804, so that he is now completing 
his eighty-second year. Notwithstanding 
his advanced age, he attends the sittings 
of the Senate, of which he is a life member, 
occupying a seat on the Extreme Left 
among the advanced republicans. M. 
Schelcher was a republican even under 
the Restoration, and he has always re- 
mained faithful to these early convictions 
—not aslight merit in a country where 
public men so often change their political 
opinions when the nation changes its form 
of government. M. Scheelcher was born 
rich, and he has used his money not only 
in preparing himself to better accomplish 
his own nvble aims, but in aiding private 
individuals and whole communities, like a 
true philanthropist. In 1829 he undertook 
his first voyage for the purpose of studying 
the slavery question on the spot, visiting 
Mexico, Cuba, and the United States. It 
is the only time he was ever in our coun- 
try, but as he met Sumner, Garrison, 
and other leading Americans, and as he has 
read widely in our political literature, 
especially in the department of the anti- 
slavery conflict, he possesses a far larger 
knowledge of American affairs than most 
of his countrymen. He returned to France 
after the advent of Louis Philippe to the 
throne, and forthwith began to demand the 
abolition of Negro slavery. In 1840 he 
sailed to the Antilles, and carefully exam- 
ined the condition of the blacks in the 
French, English, Spanish and Danish 
islands. Two years later he traveled over 
Egypt, Turkey and Greece, with the same 
purpose of making himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the slaves of the Orient. lo 
1847 it was the French possessions of Sen- 
egal and Gambia that attracted his notice, 
his intention then being, as I have already 
said,to write a history of slavery in the nine- 
teenth century. He was in Western Africa, 
as we have seen, when the Revolution of 
February occurred, and it was this long and 
thorough study of slavery in every clime 
and under all conditions that convinced 
Arago of the urgency and opportuneness of 
M. Scheelcher’s demand, and obtained the 
freedom of every French slave. 

But M. Scheelcher’s philanthropy is not 
limited to sympathy for the Negro race, 
although it will be mainly for this that pos- 
terity will remember and bless him. It is 
due to him that flogging in the navy was 
abolished; and if capital punishment is 
finally removed from the French statute- 
book, much of the honor will redound to 
Victor Schelcher, who has fought this 
cruel custom in season and out of season. 
Always thoughtful of suffering humanity, 
he secured the passage of a law in 1849 
that required the railroad companies to 
close their third-class carriages, which. up 
to that time, were open like our summer 
street-cars. In rainy weather and during 
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were forced to travel third-class, often suf. 
fered terribly in these unprotected car- 
riages. 

M. Scheelcher is not only bold of speech, 
but also brave of act. He has always been 
as ready to fight for justice with arms in 
the hand as to preach the right in the trib- 
une. The other morning, when Mr. Douglass 
was relating to him the insults that he had 
endured in the United States, the noble 
old man straightened himself up, and with 
fire in his eyes and vigor in his body, ex- 
claimed: ‘‘I should urge every Negro in 
America to resist with force any infringe- 
ment of his rights. A few deaths on one 
side or the other would soon bring public 
opinion up to the point where it would put 
a stop to this race hatred.” After hearing 
this remark, I was not surprised to learn 
that M. Scheelcher was one of those depu- 
ties who risked their life on the barricades 
in the streets of Paris when Napoleon 
made the coup d’état, that he was a colonel 
during the Revolution of September 4th, 
1870, and that in March, 1871, he endeav- 
ored to check the establishment of the 
Commune, at the head of his legion of ar- 
tillery. And, in 1883, when nearly eighty 
years old, he did not hesitate to send a 
challenge to a publicist who has insulted 
him. The duel, happily, was not fought, 
but not through any lack of courage on 
the part of M. Schalcher. 

To appreciate fully M. Scheelcher’s life 
work, he must be seen at his own home. 
His artistic tastes were early developed, 
and in 1832 we find him publishing art 
criticisms in the journals. It is but natural, 
therefore, that his house should be full of 
beautiful bronzes and paintings. The 
most noticeable object in his study is a 
group in bronze representing France in the 
form of a goddess of liberty breaking the 
chains of a slave. ‘‘I particularly like the 
movement of the negro,” remarked Mr. 
Douglass when he saw this work, ‘‘ for he 
is evidently doing all he can himself to 
throw off his fetters.” This is a gift from 
the blacks of the French colonies to M. 
Scheelcher as a recognition of what he did 
for them. The subscriptions were limited 
totcn sous. Many gave the maximum but 
stil! more gave less, some poor but thank- 
ful freedmen sending only a sou or two. 
The whole amount footed up thirteen thou- 
sand francs, showing what an army of 
friends M. Schelcher has among the peo- 
ple that he has so nobly defended. On the 
pedestal that supports the group is en- 
graved the decree of emancipation, whose 
text was given above, and real shackles and 
implements of torture are also hung upon 
it—a tragic reminder of man’s inhuman- 
ity toman. Large frames, each containing 
adozen or more photographs of colored 
men and women, are suspended on the 
walls of the apartments, and fastened to 
the panels of the doors. These gifts 
generally bear inscriptions full of thanks 
to the benefactor of the African bondmen, 
and often come from humble and unknown 
friends in distant quarters of the globe. 
And these black men have indeed a never- 
failing friend in Victor Schelcher. Even 
if his public acts did not put the fact be- 
yond doubt, his private ones would. For 
example, Victor Cochinat, the colored 
French publicist, who died a few weeks 
ago, and who, in strong contrast with 
Victor Schelcher, was often a severe critic 
of the race to which he belonged, was once 
on the point of publishing an account of 
his travels in the Haitian Republic. M. 
Scheelcher, having learned that Cochinat 
was very excessive in his ridicule of the 
Negroes of this former French possession, 
pointed out to the author the impropriety 
of a black man giving such a volume to 
the world; and it was never printed. 
Later, when M. Scheelcher gave his mag- 
nificent library, very rich in anti-slavery 

orks, to Fort-de-France, the capital of 

artinique, which island he has so often 
represented in the Chamber of Deputies, 
he had Cochinat made librarian; and there 
it was that this brilliant colored author 
died. 

One more instance of M. Scheelcher’s pro- 
verbial regard for the Negro. As Mr. 
Douglass and I sat talking with him the 
other day, a card was handed in. M. Scheel. 
cher scrutinized it closely several times, 
and then, turning to the servant, asked: 
**Do I know this person?” The servant 


started toward the door, in order to put the 
question to the caller; but M. Scheelcher 
suddenly stopped her with: ‘‘Is he a col- 
ored man?” ‘‘ Yes,” wasthe reply. ‘“Then, 
no matter,” he remarked, as we resumed 
our conversation. Soon afterward, as we 
passed the waiting-room, I noticed the full- 
blooded African who had not hesitated to 
come, a perfect stranger, to this friend of 
his race. 

M. Schelcher is now busily engaged oa 
a life of Toussaint-Louverture, and he ex- 
presses the fervent hope that he may live 
to finish it. ‘* But I must have two years 
more to accomplish this,” said the aged 
senator. ‘‘I mean to make a complete 
study of this remarkable man, andto prove 
that he died of cold—of cold, nothing else. 
I will also put beyond question that this 
noble patriot was a victim of Napoleon’s 
tyranny and hard-heartedness”; and, as he 
mentioned Napoleon’s name, there was a 
tone of suppressed anger in his voice, for 
Victor Schelcher, like his close friend Vic- 
tor Hugo, had an intense dislike for the 
Bonapartes, and again like Victor Hugo, 
would not return to France so long as the 
Empire stood. ‘ Well,” said Mr. Doug- 
lass, ‘‘ you must finish that biography of 
Touissant-Louverture, I know that it will 
be a valuable contribution to the world’s 
historical literature.” ‘* Will you agree, 
Mr. Douglass,” 1 interrupted, *‘ to write an 
introduction to an American edition, if I 
hold myself responsible for the English 
translation?” ‘* Yes,” replied Mr. Doug- 
lass. ‘‘ Then’ added M. Scheelcher, as he 
bade us good-by, ‘‘I will promise to finish 
the work.” 

PaRIs, FRANCE. 





THE OLD STONE MEETING-HOUSES 
OF CUMBERLAND VALLEY. 


I. 


BY THE LATE PROF. WM. M. NEVIN, D.D., LL.D. 











Tue following article is inspired by one 
of those old stone Presbyterian meeting- 
ing houses which, forty years ago, were 
standing, in their several consecrated 
places, on the southern side of the Valley 
of Cumberland, Pa. This broad valley is 
traversed by two creeks, winding away from 
each other in opposite directions, one 
called the Conococheague, and the other 
the Conodoguinet, dividing it lengthwise, 
but very irregularly, into two rather unequal 
eections; the one on the northern side be- 
ing, for the most part, but not always, the 
more comprehensive, stretching far away 
over its varied fields,and forests to the dark- 
blue mountain that confines and bounds it 
northward, of uniform height, displaying 
along its even or gently undulated edge, 
over its whole unlimited sweep, as far as 
the eye can reach, turned toward which- 
ever side, an unvarying line of demarca- 
tion, sharply delineated against the sky of 
lighter blue behind, occasionally severed 
by an intervening gorge, affording often, 
through its narrow opening, a partial view 
of some fainter but no less elevated ridge 
beyond. Both these creeks, one of them 
being composed at firet of two branches 
long remaining apart, enter the valley 
through some two or tbree far separated 
gorges of this northern mountain, whence 
proceeding southward fora while toward 
the middle of the valley, they then diverge 
fromeach other and pursue their long me- 
andering routes in entirely opposite direc- 
tions; the Conococheague southwesterly to 
be merged at length into the Potomac, and 
the Conodoguinet northeasterly to be 
merged at length into the Susquehanna; 
which two great rivers crossing the valley 
thus remotely from each other, one at eaca 
end of it, come to define respectively, 
when measured lengthwise, its south- 
western and northeastern limits. 

The land of this valley, on each side of 
these two creeks,or at any rate that on each 
side of the Conodoguinet, is not of equal 
quality. That prevailing on the southern side 
of the valley is called limestone, from the 
character and composition of the rocks at 
different depths, underlying, and at some 
places indeed even cropping out above its 
leve) surface, while that on the northern 
side is called slate, from its substratum 
being composed mostly of lousely cleaving 
or wholly crumbled lamina of slate, to be 





met with in the digging. The land on the 





southern side is much richer and returns for 
its culture much more abundant crops of 
all kinds of cereals; while that on the 
northern side, though yielding lighter har- 
vests of these, is yet blessed with more 
luxuriant meadows of native grass, well- 
watered, and indeed so netimes overflooded 
and sanded by variable brooks, whose 
courses are often covered and concealed 
for awhile by thick, overbending growths 
of sallows aad other wild shrubbery at their 
sides; and this section is possessed besides 
of a fuller assortment of various kinds of 
fruit-bearing and nut bearing trees and 
bushes, whether latterly brought in from 
abroad and cultivated, or still remaining 
wild and indigenous in their native wood- 
lands. 

But for what the southern part of this 
valley is most distinguished and to be ad- 
mired are its charming fonts, gushing into 
their natural basins from their rocky 
sources beneath or from their sides above; 
some of them, indeed, from the lowest 
depths of these basins broadly expanded 
above so as almost to resemble lakes, evolv- 
ing their great volumes of pellucid water 
with such excessive force as to;make them 
emerge high above the level surfaces of 
these in rolling, bubbling masses. Thence 
issuing forth in perennial streams, they 
glide slowly away, never increasing nor 
diminishing, but preserving their smooth 
and equal courses, now widening into mill- 
dams, moving noiselessly and almost im- 
perceptiably along, and then bounding over 
the confines of these, they go frolicking 
onward for a while at random; but soon re- 
covering themselves, they resume their 
former peaceful flow, and, proceeding north- 
ward thus for some three or four miles they 
eventually evolve themselves into one or 
other of those two great creeks traversing, as 
aforesaid, the valley in opposite directions. 

It was at the heads or along the sides of 
these silvery streams that those old stone 
meeting-houses, of which we are treating, 
were, some eighty or ninety years ago, 
severally erected, and all of which con- 
tinued to be standing in their original 
graodeur and simplicity unmolested till near 
the middle of the present century. They 
had indeed, been preceded, during the 
colonial times, by other meeting-houses of 
a humbler sort, occupying nearly the same 
places, being composed entirely of wood, 
in which the early settlers of the valley 
had been content to worship, or perhaps 
had been hindered from erecting others of 
a superior order on account of their very 
limited means or peculiar, adverse circum- 
stances. 

It was not till after the Revolution in 
our country that any of these buildings of 
stone were erected, most of them at the 
close of the last century, and afew at the 
beginning of the present. Being stanch 
Whigs, and opposed almost as much to 
prelacy as to popery itself, still bearing in 
mind, too, the atrocious, inhuman, barbar- 
ous attacks of the Indians on the early 
settlers of the valley, and the determined 
onsets afterward of the British Redcoats 
upon the forts and armies of their coun- 
try, our patriotic forefathers of the Valley, 
all of Scotch-Irish deseent, deemed it ex- 
pedient to have their houses of worship 
constructed of solid limestone, with walis 
compact and thick, some of them one and 
others two stories in height, having gener- 
ally in front two massive double doors, 
arched above, and one at each side; their 
firmly set windows being remarkable for 
their many panes of glass, all of the small- 
est size, the tallest two, standing, high and 
wide, on each side of the pulpit within, be- 
ing always furnisbed with never less than 
some fifty or sixty panes apiece. Thus 
were these houses rendered inexpugnable 
by any assailants, whether civilized or 
savage. Moreover, they had no architect- 
ural ornaments or decorations, within or 
without, which might please a papist, and 
certainly not having any belfry or lofty 
spire pointing upward, or, indeed, even a 
chimney-top peering above their roofs, as 
the smoke from the ten-plate stove, seldom 
more than one, and not always even that, 
in the spacious compartment below, after 
having been conveyed by its long, slender 
pipe upward, and passed through the high 
ceiling above, was always allowed to be 
dissipated in the cock-loft. 





So clear and pellucid were the streams 





on which these meeting-houses stood, not 
only at their fountain-heads, but aiso 
throughout their whole courses, that they 
were called, not streams at all, but springs: 
and the meeting-houses themselves were 
severally designated by the same names ag 
were the springs over which they presided, 
Thus, commencing at the northeastern eng 
of the valley, we had first the Silvers 
Spring, then the Big or Green Spring, then 
the Middle Spring, then the Falling Spring, 
and last of all the Rocky Spring Meeting. 
house, all standing at their respective dis. 
tances from each other, some ten or twelve 
miles apart. 

The only place destitute of one of these, 
where it might have been looked for, wag 
that on the high bluff, about two miles 
northward from Carlisle, overlooking the 
Conodoguinet, at whose base several fonts 
were gushing up from their limestone 
rock, and throwing forth their brilliant 
waters over a foot high, immediate- 
ly into the creek, without having any 
flowing stream between. But when, in 
1741, in the several colonies containing 
Presbyterians, the great schism of their 
Church had taken place, dividing it into 
two synods, one called that of the O.d 
Lights and the other that of the New, dif- 
fering, indeed, from each other in no essen- 
tial points of doctrine or of discipline, but 
merely as to what were the proper methods 
or conducting revivals, and whether or not 
young men, before being admitted to 
preach, should first have received a thor- 
ough classical education in some superior 
college, either in this country or in Europe, 
this staid old congregation worshiping on 
the bluff, averse to all new measures of 
whatever kind, remained steadfast in its 
old, quiet usages, and adhered firmly to its 
own orthodox presbytery belonging to the 
old synod. But in the mean while, however, 
during this schism, in the town of Carlisle 
had been organized another congregation, 
having placed itself under the care of a 
presbytery belonging to the new synod, 
and erected for itself a log meeting-house 
in some part of the town. 

But when at length this great schism had 
been properly compromised, healed and 
settled, and the two synods were now 
united again into one, as the town of Car- 
lisle, from its increased population and 
size, had now hecome a more central place 
for the meeting of the members of the 
congregation, hitherto having worsniped 
on the bluff, they also had erected for them- 
selves a log meeting-house in that town; 
and, in the course of time, even before the 
Revolution, they had commenced con- 
structing for themselves, in the central 
square of the town, a more substantial but 
also a more expensive meeting-house of 
stone, and had already reared it as high as 
the first story; but, as in union there is 
strength, and as the people of other con- 
gregations of the town were now under the 
care of the same presbytery and synod as 
were themselves, they allowed them to 
have superadded for their use over their 
own another story also of stone; yet it was 
not till the year 1785 that this house was 
completely finished, and the two congrega- 
tions were thoroughly incorporated and 
united into one under the care of a single 
pastor. But as it often happens that two 
streams, coming together and forming a 
single one, continue for a while to be flow- 
ing together in the same channel without 
commingling their waters, so these two 
united congregations, though meeting on 
the Sabbath under the same roof, and being 
engaged besides in the same service, and 
exhorted by the same preacher from the 
same pulpit at the same time, yet con- 
tinued for a long while to remain in some 
measure distinct; the Old Lights below, as 
you may well imagine, being wholly ab- 
sorbed in their own pious devotions, 
seemed to be perfectly apathetic to, and 
almost oblivious of the presence of the 
New Lights seated aloft and above them in 
the less respectable gallery; while the New 
Lights, from their eminence above, you 
may be sure, would be apt to be looking 
down on the Old Lights beneath them with 
a sort of satisfied, supercilious complacen- 
cy, as if themselves, forsooth, were of a su- 
perior caste and quality. 

But while, at the present day, out in the 
country, on the summit level of the bluff 





above, is to be seen the old graveyard, in & 
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‘renovated eondition to be sure, with a 


stone wall cast around it, and having tall, 
fresh trees blooming within, yet not a ves- 
tige is to be seen of any old log meeting- 
house that must originally have stood be- 
side it; and though the several fonts on 
the margin of the creek below have long 
since ceased to be cheering with their 
draughts a thirsting people coming down 
in bevies, in the summer-time, on the Sab- 
bath, during the intermission, from the 
congregation assembled above, yet do they 
still consinue to be throwing up their bril- 
hant jets unabated and as vigorous as ever; 
and out of cumpliment to tzceir former 
pious services, notwithstanding their pres- 
ent looeliness, they are still wont to be 
called ‘* The Meeting-House Springs.” 
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MR. WATTS’S PROPOSED GIFT TO 
THE BRITISH NATION. 





BY WILLIAM ©. WARD. 





Ir is proverbially ungracious to look a gifi- 
horse in the mouth ; yet when the gift is offesed, 
not to private individuals, but to a nation, and 
with the hope that to future generations it may 
prove a soucce of instruction and inspiration, 
the question of its too mo- 
mentous & Matter tobe dismissed with the mere 
courtesy of u dered acqu Such 
a gift is now offered to the English people by an 
artist who hoids a distinguished position among 
those very few of the present day whu have de- 
voted themselves, with singleness of purpose, to 
the pursuit of Idealistic Art—Mr. G. F. Watte, 
RA. Of the entire collection of his own paint- 
ings, which he propuses to present to the nation, 
a small seleciion is now exhibi.ed, as a sample of 
the whole, in the South Kensington Museum, 
and comprises a few of the artist’s most impor- 
tant productions, 

There can be no difference of opinion as to the 
elevation and nobility of purpose which these 
performances indicate, and if good intentions 
would suffice to insure the successful accom- 
plishment of works of art, no discussion would 
be reqaisite on the propriety of their acceptance 
by a grateful public. But that this is the case, 
no one, ( imagine, will be found to contend. 
With respect to his own works, Mr. Watts, in- 
deed, d-clares bimeelf ‘* willing to give up the 
matter of technical art”; but be can hardly ex- 
pect that others will be so easily satisfied. How 
exalted soever an artist’s notions may be as to 
the use and purpose of art, there is no escape 
possible from the rule laid down in the simplest 
words by Mr. Ruskin, that ‘‘a painter’s first 
business is to paint.” Mr. Watts has made 
some interesting communications of his views 
on art toa reporter for the Pull Mall Gazette, 
** At the present time,” he says, ‘art is in the 
position of descriptive poetry,” which, though 
admirable so far as it goes, is ‘‘not the only 
kind we want, nor is it what bas given poetry its 
high place.” If he had omitted the word ‘ po- 
etry,” he would perhaps have done no very 
grave injustice to most of his contemporary art- 
ists. He proceeds to declare that one of the ob- 
jects of his life has been “to prove that art 
should have that kind of elevation which should 
place it on a level with great poetry.” A very 
laudable object, doubtless; but what, we may 
ask, are the qualities whicn have given poetry 
its high place? Imagination, sentiment, 
thought, are, indeed, ite highest  attri- 
butes, yet, without the seal of artistic 
execution, they might as well rest, for- 
ever sunk in “the dark, unfathomed caves of 
ocean.” Would all the wealth of thought, the 
dignity of sentiment, in ‘* Paradise Lost,” have 
preserved its pages from oblivion without the 
impressive adjunct of Milton’s majestic num- 
bers? 

But this necessary attribute of artistic ex- 
cellence is precisely that in which Mr, 
Watts’s pictures are chiefly deficient. 
His execution is of a tentative  char- 
acter, blunt, and as if uncertain of its aim, 
For grace of line, for beauty of external form, 
he seems to care little ; and though, in coloring, 
he strives, apparently, after the solemn tones of 
the great Venitians, he attains buta faint reflec- 
tion of the glowing richness of their inimitable 
harmony. His pictures are not calculated to 
bear a close examination, though it may be ad- 
mitted that this is scarcely a fanlt, if from a 
Prop+r point of view, the effect intended be ap- 
Parent. Yet it is certain that a near inspection 
of even the slightest performances of the great 
Masters—of Keynolds, of Gainsborough, of 
Velasqaez—although the general impression of 
the picce be lost, will discover infinite beauties 
to the observer. The magic of their manipula- 
tion offers continual feast of wonder and de- 
light.. But such graces of execution are alto- 
kether foreign to Mr. Watts. His rough, dry 
texture, and coarse, irresolute touches, might 
Teeall, to a severe critic, the work of a plasterer, 
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rather than ofa painter. At the same time, if 
the effect of the whole, when viewed from a 
proper distance, be satisfactory, it were perhaps 
hypercritical to insist upon such deficiencies ; 
and, as the good admiral in “‘The Wanderer” 
might observe: ‘“‘I do not say this for a re- 
proach ; I merely drop it as a matter of fact.” 

The Pall Mall Gazetie compares the proposed 
gift with the Turner bequest, and even hazards 
an anticipation that it may prove still more im- 
poriant in its results. I fail to perceive the 
justice of the comparison. Turner was no mere 
dreamer, possessed «f certain poetical ideas re- 
specting the purpose of art. Turner was a 
painter who, to an imagination at once the most 
powerful and the most delicate that has ever 
been occupied with landscape, added consum- 
mate skull of execution, and absolute mastery of 
coloring, of chiar-oscuro, and of composition. 
By the single force of Lis genius he elevated 
landscape-painting to an equal rank with the 
highest branches of poetical art, and the collec- 
tion of pictures and drawings which he be- 
queathed to the nation, remains of all its artis- 
tic possessions the most considerable. He 
stands side by side with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, as one of the two foremost 
tr presentatives of English Art. But in what 
branch of art can it be affirmed that, Mr. 
Watts has displayed a mastery calling for na- 
tional recoguition? To concede that he occa- 
sionally transcends his accustomed level, both in 
portraiture and 1n imaginative art, to grant that 
ne has now and then produced works in either 
kind worthy of respect, to lay the strongest 
stress upon his evidens earnestness and sinceri- 
ty—all this amounts not, by many degrees, to 
an admission of the adequacy of his works to 
the acceptance he invites. Judged by the stand- 
ard of contemporary achievement, Mr. Watts 
holds an honorable position, though, even among 
painters of the present day, he is by no means in 
the formost rank as an executant. But to 
award him the highest distinction which it is 
in the power of a people to confer on the 
greatest of its artists, to receive his perform- 
ances into the oompanionship of the noblest 
masterpicces of tLe world’s art—decidedly, this 
is a case in which (I hope it may be said without 
irreverence) it is better to give than to receive. 

Admirers of Mr. Watts speak of his portraits 
in terms which to the uninitiated must suggest 
the very extravagance of inconsiderate eulogy. 
These portraits, they tell us, present an ideal 
conception of the sitter. Now tvere are two 
distinct species of ideali:y by which a portrait 
may be distinguished. The first, exemplified 
more or less in the works of all the greatest 
masters of portrait- painting, and notabiy in 
vhose of Sir Joshua Reynolds, consists in se- 
lecting the happiest mood or most character- 
istic expression of the sitter, whose mind is 
made to shine through his features, giving the 
spectator a far more vivid impression of the 
individual than could possibly result from the 
most labored achievements of uninspired 
accuracy. Success in this method of treatment 
implies, of course, on the part of the artist 
both quickness of obeervation and considera- 
ble insight into character, The second species 
is at once easier of attainment and less satis- 
factory in effect. It is chiefly subjective, the 
personality of the artist being allowed, as it 
were, to absorb that of his model, and the re- 
sult is the production of a portrait which may 
possess merit as a work of art, but which, ex- 
cept in rare cases of affinity between artist and 
sitter, exhibits but litule of the characteristics 
of the person represented. This species of 
ideality is, it seems to me, prevalent in Mr. 
Watte’s portraits. That of Lord Tennyson, in 
the South Kensington selection, though not 
without a certain sentiment of poetry, is feeble 
and lifeless; nor is it to be compared, in point 
of resemblance, of character, or of modeling, 
with Sir John Millais’s admirable likeness of 
the poet. The portrait of Cardinal Manning, 
however, is greatly superior, and, I believe, an 
excellent likeness. Perhaps the worst of Mr. 
Watts’s efforts in this kind is his painting of 
Thomas Carlyle, already, unhappily, the prop- 
erty of the nation. Carlyle’s own opinion of it 
may be read i 1 the last volume of Froude’s life. 
As a scarecrow this portrait might dispute the 
preéminence with Mr. Whistler’s. 

Bat Mr. Watts’s chief claim to sympathy or 
admiration is based upon bis allegorical works. 
In these the conception at least, is sometimes 
both profound and beautiful. The “Love and 
Death” I like the best of al! his works ; its noble, 
true pathos no one can contemplate unmoved. 
Over the threshold of a house Death enters, 
veiled, irresistible; the winged Boy opposing 
bim with vain, despairing effort, his radiant plu- 
mage crushed against the portals. The picture of 
“Hope,” again—the blindfolded maiden, eagerly 
hearkening to the vibrations of the one string 
yet unbroken of her lyre—exbibits a tender and 
touching image. Nor is the execution, in these 
two pictures, of such a character as to detract 
appreciably from our enjoyment. I fear, how- 
ever, that these, and other such paintings must 
be regarded as exceptions to the general rule, 
Mr. Watts’s remaining works at South Kensing- 
ton are far inferior. In ‘Love and Life,” in_ 
deed, we have a beautiful idea, feelingly but 








inadequately expressed. Life is represented as 
& young girl, gazing aspiringly upward, and 
ascending, supported by Love, a steep, rocky 
path. Were the execution less feeble, this might 
have proved a fitting companion to the more 
powerful painting of ‘Love and Death.” 
“Time, Death and Judgment” is an ambitious 
performance, but scarcely successful in propor- 
tion. Mr. Watta certainly deserves the praise 
of originality for some of his conceptions, and 
that praise we are glad to concede him in the 
present instance, the moré particularly as there 
seems little else in the picture which may be 
made the subject of conscientious eulogy. His 
* Time” is a muscular youth, with a somewhat 
foolish stare on his round face, Surely, more 
of dignity might have been preserved without 
losing the calm impassiveness which we may 
suppose the ariist to have had in his thoughts. 
Death, agaio, is not here the beneticent power 
which Mr. Watts sometimes loves to present, 
buta mere sick woman. Exception must also 
be taken tothe treatment of the draperies in 
this, as in others of Mr. Watts’s performances. 
His proposition that, in pieces of this ideal 
character, the rendering of the drapery should 
not to be too realisiic, may be frankly accepted. 
But there is no apparent reason why beauty 
should be sacrificed in ‘addition to realism, nor 
can we discover, in the restiess, breken un- 
dulations of these muititadimous folds, any- 
thing of that fine simplicity which should char- 
acterize works of this nature. 

Two more of these paintings I will mention, 
in which the artist has certainly succeeded in 
carrying out his conceptions. These are enti- 
tled ‘* Mammon” and ‘The Minotaur,” and in 
both the expression intended, and realized with 
much force, is that of loatheomeness and horror, 
the painter’s purpose being to preach a moral 
sermon on his canvas. One may doubt, how- 
ever, whether it bein the province of art to ex- 
hibit objects merely of disgust, especially as 
those who might benefit by the sermon are of all 
people the Jeast likely to apprehend its intention. 

Such are some few of tne works which Mr. 
Watts generously proposes to present to the 
British nation. Their merits are undoubtedly 
of a high order, nor can we contemplate them 
without genuiue feelings of interest and of re- 
spect for the artist whose aim has been 80 lofty 
and whose perseverance so uoflinching. Yet 
national acceptance is not to be ligntly con- 
ceded, nor without the fullest assurance of ex- 
ceptional desert, and it is doubtful whether so 
signal an honor can be rightly conferred on 
works whose excellences are to be weighed in 
the balance against such evident defects, 

RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND, 
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THE LATEST MACEDONIAN CRY 
FROM JAPAN, 


BY RIKIZO NAKASHIMA. 














It seems almost unnecessary to repeat here 
and to emphasize what is already more or less 
known among the Christian people of this coun- 
try, that Japan is passing through the greatest 
religious crisis in her national history. But it 
is believed that the present exigency justifies 
me 1n calling the attention of all those inter- 
ested in the future welfare of that nation to the 
renewed and urgent cry which shee now makes 
for help. It is a matter of satisfaction and 
gratitude that at this period of her national 
life, Christianity is favorably regarded by all 
classes of the people. Christianity is making 
most marvelous progress. Everything favors 
the rapid spread of the new religion. The door 
is everywhere wide open to welcome the religion 
of Jesus. Whe grandest opportunity for the 
speedy Christianization of Japan is now at 
hand. The field is already white and waiting 
for reapers. 

The last mail from Japan brings interesting 
news concerning the opening of a new mission 
school in Sendai, in which the Rev. Joseph H. 
Neesima is engaged. Doubiless ali those in- 
terested in his enterprise have been watching 
closely the progress of the work, and waiting 
to know of its prospects and plans. It is re- 
ported in the Tokio Christian, a Japanese 
weekly paper, that the school was opened on 
the llth of October, and that more than 130 
students were at once enrolled. There are 
many more who are anxious to enter the school, 
but, owing to the lack of teachers and to other 
difficulties, the school cannot at present ac- 
commodate them. It is hoped, however, that 
when more American teachers arrive, the 
school will be able to provide for more pupils, 
and that its standard will be raised. Many of 
the leading men of the city, including the 
mayor, are sending their sons, and are also 
contributing to the support of the school. 
Allthe expenses are met by the na'ives, ex- 
cepting the salary of the two or three mission- 
ary teachers now at work in the school. Like 
the Kioto Training School it is conducted on 
Christian principles, opening every morning 
with the reading of the Scriptures and prayer. 
Christianity is being taught as a part of the 





curriculm. Thus the school opens with the 
largest promise of success. 

These facts remind me of the opening of the 
Kiyoto school ten years ago; but the contrast is 
quite striking, showing the progress of Chrie- 
tianity in Japan during that time. There were 
hardly a dozen students present when the Ki- 
oto school was opened, and the Government re- 
fused to allow the Bible to be taught in the 
school building ; so that those who were inter- 
ested in Christianity were compelled to go to the 
houses of the teachers to study it. 

Sendai is one of the largest and most import- 
ant cities in northern Japan. It is situated on 
the rigat bank of a considerable stream, and is 
near the Sendai Bay. It has a population of 
over 52,000, and is a prosperouscity. Theprov- 
ince in which the city 18 located was formerly 
ruled by Date, a powerful Daimio. There are 
many populous villages within a few miles. It 
is certain that in a few years Sendai will bea 
very important center of Christian influence in 
the northern portion of Japan, if a fully 
equipped Christian school can be established. 
There can be no doubt that the number of stu- 
dents in the school will be doubled in a few 
months if tne necessary number of teachers are 
supplied. Thos it is clear that the immediate 
but urgent demand is for a few more teachers. 
May God provide mon and women who will con- 
eecraie themselves for this grand and most 
promising work in Japan, 

Now, these facts in regard to the Sendai scheol 
confirm the opinion which I kave long enter- 
tained in common with many others. It is thie, 
that the educational department of the mission- 
ary work ought to be made sill more prominent 
in Japan whatever may be true of other mission 
fields ; that is, speaking in general, missionaries 
can accomplish more by devoting themselves to 
teaching than by spending their valuable time 
in general missionary work, Of course there 
are a few exceptional cases, but the general 
Object of the different mission societies ought 
to be more in the line of education, leaving 
general evangelical work to the educated 
native Onristians. There are already many 
missionary schools connected with different 

lonary societies, but no one of them is fully 
¢ quipped #0 as to meet the demana of the time, 
Sach being the case, | fail to see the wisdom of 
hesitating to send men who are anxious to go 
out to Japan not as general missionaries but 
to become teachers in those schools where they 
are imperatiwwely needed in order to carry on the 
work most successfaily. Ohina ana India can 
wait; Japan cannot. The work in Japan de- 
mands the immediate attention of the Christian 
Church. Now is the opportunity. It must be 
seized at once or lost forever. Shail we let 1t 
go or seize it? That is the question for the 
American Christian Church to decide. 

YaLe Drviniry SoHOOL. 


Biblical Research. 


THE SEPTUAGINT AS A TEXT- 
CRITICAL AID. 


Tue conviction that for the lower, or text 
criticism of tie Old Testament the leading au- 
thority must be the Septuagint, is constantly 
gaining ground among scholars. The reasons 
tor this are that the faith in the absolute relia- 
bility in every particular of the traditional 
Jewish text as offered by the Massoretes is not 
so firm now as formerly, and, secondly, the 
conviction that the existing Hebrew manu- 
scripts are cll based upon a single archetype 
from the days of the Emperor Hadrian has 
been quite generally accepted by critical 
echolars, although the arguments on this fun 
damental point cannot ae yet be considered 
closed. This state of affairs renders it neces- 
sary for scholars to seek for non-Hebrew criti- 
cal aids to determine, or at least to judge of, 
the character of the Old Testament text in the 
sixty or more decades that intervened between 
the close of the Old Tesiament canon and the 
issue of the Hebrew prototype in the days of 
Hadrian. Such aids are four, namely, the Sep- 
tuagiat, the largumin, the Peshitto, the Vul- 
gate; to which may be added some patristic 
citations, and the rennapts of Aquila, Theo- 
dotion, and Symmachus. Among these stands 
facile princeps the Septuagiut, on account 
both of its age and the character of the mate- 
rials it offers for the purpose in view. 

There are, however, peculiar difficulties in 
the way to usiog the LXX as a controlling or 
corrective guide to the Massoretic text. It is 
well known that the revisions of the various 
books of this translation are of unequal merit, 
They vary from avery literal and reliable trans- 
lation of the Pentateuch to a very free and un- 
satisfactory translation ofIsaiah. It is further 
well known that the LXX had official churchly 
recognition in no less than three recensions. 
This fact, of greatest importance, we learn 
from Jerome, in his ‘*Praef. in Paralip, ad. 
Chromatium,” who says : ‘Alexandria et Afgyp- 
tus in Septuaginia suis Hesychium laudat auc- 
torem, Constantinopolis ueque Antiochiam Lu 
ciani martyris exemplaria probat, medve inte 
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hac provincia Palestine codices legunt, quos ab 
Origine elaboratos Eusebius et Pamphilus vul- 
gaverunt; totus que orbis hac snter se trifaria 
varietate compugnat.”’ 

On the basis of this statement scholars have 
endeavored to classify the manuscripts of the 
LXX. The text of Eusebius, according to Je- 
rome’s statement, is that of Origen; the text of 
Luciap, for which important aid is found in 
Chrysostom and Theodoret, is considered by 
Field and Lagarde as that of Codd. Holmes 19, 
82, 93, 108. The most difficult to identify is that 
of Hesychius, but Cornill, in his masterly “ Pro- 
legomena to his” critical edition of the text of 
Ezekiel, groups a number of manuscripts as 
constitating this text; which is thought to be 
closely allied to the Alexandrinus (A). Lagarde, 
the leading worker in this department, in 1883 
published the first volume of Lucian. 

The difficulties in the way of classifying the 
manuscripts of the LXX into three groups, and 
on the basis of the merits of the one or the other 
of these three classes to determine which will 
form the best basis for a reconstruction of the 
Hebrew text from which the LXX translated, 
are increased by the further facts that a number 
of these manuscripts cannot easily be assigned 
to any particular group. Among these are 
such important manuscripts as the Alexandri- 
nus (A) and the Vatican (B), although Cornill 
and others claim A as virtually belonging to the 
Egyptian group,and Cornull (p. 30 sqq.) shows a 
remarkably close relation between B and the 
Eusebius-Pamphilus group. 

Accordingly, the full value of the LXX for text- 
critical purposes cannot be secured by a discus- 
sion of the translation as a whole, nor, at least 
ag yet, by «a classification of the manuscripts, 
but rather by a comparison and study of indi- 
vidual chapters and books. Correct critical 
methods will then demand that the Greek text 
of the separate portion be compared with the 
Hebrew. As Wellhausen says, in his article on 
the Septuagint, in the twenty-first volume of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, p. 669: 

“The value of a Septuagint reading must be sep- 
arately determined in each particular case, and 4 
proof that the reading is good, is simply that it nec- 
essarily carries us back to a Hebrew vaniant, and 
cannot be explained by looseness of translation. It 
is, therefore, ouc business to collect as many Greek 
passages as possible which point to a various read- 
ing in the Hebrew text of the translators as com- 
pared with the Massoretic text. And for this we 
must not confine curselves to one recension, but use 
all recepsions that our manuscripts offer. For 
though one recension may be better than another, 
none of them has been exempt from the influences 
under which the genuine Septuagint was bronght 
into conformity with the received Hebrew text; and 
those influences have affected each recension in a 
different way, and even differently in different 
books. ” 

Lagarde, in his ‘‘ Anmerkungen” to the Greek 
translation of Proverbs, lays down the following 
rules, which he follows to secure the German 
text of the LXX, but which are certainly yet 
open to discussion, especially the third rule, 
although they are called **Axioms,” in Bleek’s 
* Introduction tothe Old Testament.” These 
rules read : 

**(1) The manuscripts of the Greek translation 
of the Old Testament are all either immediately or 
mediately the result of an eclectic process. Ac- 
cordingly he who would find again the genuine 
text must also practice eclecticism. His rule to 
guide can only be his knowledge of the style of the 
individual translator; his aid must be his ability to 
reproduce the variants he finds in their Semitic 
originals, or to recognize them as corruptions made 
originally, in the Greek. 

* (2) When a verse, or the portion of a verse, is 
found in both a free and in a slavishly accurate 
translation, the former must be considered tne 
original form. 

**(8) When two variants are found side by side, 
of which the one agrees with the Massoretic text, 
and the other can be explained only ou the basis of 
an original different from the Massoretic read ng, 
the latter m st be regarded as the original reading.” 

It must be confessed that comparatively little 
has been done in whe critical examination of the 
LXX from this etandpoint, and with these prin- 
ciples and methods, Prominence in this depart- 
ment can be assigned oaly to Lagarde, Field, and 

Welibausen, to whom must now be added the 
name of Curnill. La bis Prolegomena to Ezekiel 
he has made quite an exhaustive investigation 
of the LXX, in so far as it can be utilized for 
the restora. ion of the original text of the 
prophet. His results are all the more remark- 
able, because he reaches cunciusions quite differ- 
ent from the common opinion entertained by 
many, namely, that the LXX translators did very 
slioshod work, and are of little value for text 
criticism. His critical examination of the LXX 
of Ezekiel is the direct opposite of this, aud he 
finds in them the leading authority for bis pur- 
pose. He has examined chiefly those features 
of the version from which the faithfulness or 
faithiessness of a translator can best be judged, 
such as the translation of particles oi the con- 
rection besween sentences and clauses, etc., etc. 
His favorable jadgment he confirms by giving 
num-+rous examples under the heads (1) of the 
copula translated with «ai; (2) of the transla- 
tion of the pronouns; (3) of waw to express 

arious subordinate relations; (4) translations 
ef prepositions ; (5) of the peculiarities of the 


Hebrew tenses; (6) of the Hebrew order of 
words retained in Greek. His conclusions from 
these and other facts, he formulates in these 
words (p. 102): 

** By all that has here been mentioned, we think 
it has been proved that the translation of the’LXX, 
not only as a whole, but even inthe smallest par- 
ticulars, 1s abselntely true, so that we have, in this 
version, @ perfectly reliable witness for the third 
pre-Christian century of the Hebrew text of Ezekiel 
as read in Alexandria, which we should estimate at 
its correct high value, and honor it as such. Es- 
pecially in the case ef a lacuna on the part of the 
Septuagint over against tne Massoretic text, it can 
be regarded as certain, that the translator did not 
find these words in his Hebrew original; and how 
important this fact 1s, need not be mentioned 
here.” 

This latter feature of Cornill’s conclusion is, 
we are convinced, as yet only a matter of faith, 
and not one of conclusive argument. Olaiming 
that the shorter LXX form is, in every case, or 
even in most or many cases, the more histori- 
eally correct form than the longer and later 
Massoretic reading, is, to say the least or most, 
as yet sub judice. From the one extreme of 
magnifying the worth of the Massoretic text, 
the tendeucy now is to magnifying the Septua- 
gint. Undoubtedly, here as elsewhere, ‘* In 
medio tutissimus ibis;” and Christian scholar- 
ship will eventually, no doubt, find this golden 
middle. Otherwise Cornill is on the right 
track, and his prominent critical editions of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, on the same plan as his 
Ezekiel, will pe anxiously awaited. But why 
should not American scholars also do something 
in this most thankful and promising field of 
Oid Testament textual criticism? 


Hanitary. 


FOODS AND THEIR ADAPTA- 
TIONS. 


Q vEsTions as to food and diet are constantly 
before the popular mind, and still more forcibly 
before those who are disturbed by various 
articles of food. Through all time there has 
been an attempt to construct artificial dieta- 
ries. To very many of these many a digestive 
apparatus interposes serious objections. 

The great difficulty arises from the faet that 
the demand of the human system, in the va- 
rious circumstances in which it is placed, is so 
various that it is difficult to formulate any set 
code of rules that will not mislead those not as 
well acquainted with the exceptions as with the 
rules. The very milk, which is the natural diet 
of early childhood, and which contains con- 
stituents in demand all through life, does not 
always manifest its fitness. Every physician is 
aware of the fact that with infants there are 
occasional exceptions, and still more that adults 
are found with whom it does not agree as a 
regular food. This does not prevent the neces- 
sity or militate against the propriety of a close 
study of foods in their relation to the constitu- 
ents of our bodies. It is always found that the 
establishment of settled principles aids in the 
study of variations. These variations are gen- 
erally found to have their laws, and so become 
capable of classification. 

Recently, Sir Henry Thompson, of London, 
has published an interesting essay on “ Dict 
in Relation to Health and Activity.” His es- 
pecial object is to combat the prevalent idea 
that as persons pass middle life they need to 
give especial attention to the use of concen- 
trated foods. The article is of all the more in- 
terest because in contrast toa paper recently read 
by Prof. H. R. Wood, of Philadelphia, in which 
be argued in favor of the daily use of small 
quantities of alcohol for those past middle 
hfe, on grounds directly opposite to those set 
forth in this essay. ‘I have come,” says Sir 
Heory, ‘‘ to the conclusion that more than one- 
half of disease which embitters the middle and 
latter part of life among the middle and upper 
classes of the population, is due to avoidable 
errors of diet.” He then proceeds to claim 
that there is no more seductive idea than 
that age requires extra support, «nd insists 
that in later life concentrated aliments are 
not advantageous or wholesome, but are gen- 
erally to be avoided as sourc:sof trouble. It 
is claimed that the free living of earlier life is 
justifiea and endured both because there ia then 
more activity and because any increase of stor- 
age, even if disposed of by what are called bil- 
ious attacks, or other forms of relief, do not at 
that time so hazard the fu:ure health. The rule 
he advocates is, that the amount of food ingested 
ought to accord within certain narrow limits, 

with the amount of force employed for the pur- 
poses of daily life. He aptly quotes the ancient 
Cornaro as agreeing with him. At the age of 
ninety-five he writes thus: ‘There are old 
lovers of feeding who say that it is necessary 
they should eat and drink a great deal to keep 
up their natural heat which is constantly dimin- 
ishing as they advance in years. ... To this I 
answer that our kind mother, Nature, in order 
that the old man may live still to a greater age, 
has contrived matters so that he should be able 
to subsist on little, as I do; for large quantities 











stomachs, ...In order to add to the favor 
and do bim still greater service, thou hast made 
him sensible that, as in his youth he used to eat 
twice a day, when he arrives at old age he ought 
to divide the fuod of which he was accustomed 
to make two meals into four; because thus 
divided it will be mere easily digested: as in 
his youth he made but two collations in a day, he 
should in his old age make four, provided, how- 
ever, he lessens the quantity asthe years in- 
crease.” To this end itis urged that the ideas 
of free diet now in vogue, should not be pushed 
on those past fif:y-five, unless there is a full con- 
tinuance of activity. With many the use of 
meat is wisely diminished and lighter foods may 
come more iu use. Digestion of heavy meals is 
of itself a tax on nerve power which should be 
reserved for more ‘delightful pursuits than 
mere digestion. It is true of many that 
they diminish the quantity of food, but 
often to replace it by concentrated foods 
and the addition of a little alcohol. Allof this 
tends to those very conditions of internal organs 
that are certitied by increase of fat about them 
or conjestion or degeneration of substance. 
Most of those who die between fifty and seventy- 
five years of age do not die from insufficient 
nourishment, but from the exhausted power 
and incapacity of vital organs. This often re- 
sults from feeding in these years out of propor- 
tion to activity. ‘‘The typical man of eighty or 
ninety years,still retaining a respectable amount 
of energy of body and mind, is lean and spare 
and lives on slender rations.” We know how 
unfashionable such views are, in these days 
when almost every type of ailment after fifty 
years of age is pronounced adynamic. But for 
every fat, sleek, old man or woman, living mostly 
on rich meat, soups, beefsteaks, eggs and wine, 
we can show a‘*‘bread and butter, vegetable 
and fruit brigade” full of years, even if their 
skins are not rounded by fat or their cheeks 
ruby with color. 








Srience. 


ae reason for the existence of our grassy 
prairies has long been one of great interest. As 
is well known, there is often an exact line of 
demarcation between the forest limit and the 
gras3y area beyond which ueither the arborescent 
nor the herbaceous classes seem to care to trans- 
gress. The old notion that there is something 
unfavorable in the soil to the growth of trees 
has long been dissipated, for the farmer and 
gardener have trees growing anywhere and 
everywhere that naturally gave only grass; and 
even as settlements appear, trees are found 
everywhere to naturally encroach over the grassy 
plains. Itis evident that, without the aid of 
man, gra+son the prairies can hold its own ; with 
a little aid from man, arborescent vegetation 
will advances to conquer. On these self-evident 
premises, scientific men have been working for 
some time, and a paper in the ‘‘ Proceedings of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia,”’ a few years ago, showed that the annual 
burning of the prairies by the Indians would 
certainly prevent the spread of arborescent 
growth. For trees and shrubs rarely produce 
seeds till several years old, and if any seeds, 
carried by wind or living creatures into the 
grassy prairies, should sprout and grow, they 
could not spread, because the annnal burning 
down would prevent their ever producing 
seed. This argument is good so far as 
it goes, and must be one argument out- 
side, the grassy prairies would soon be con- 
quered. Recently Dr. Henry Trimen, in a paper 
on the peculiar features of the Island of Cey- 
lon, notes that there also are grassy prairies, 
valled patanas, and that the lines of arborescent 
growth and of the grassy plains are also definite. 
He points out another reason for this simuiar 
to that given by the American observer. When 
grass once forms a tough sod, a tree seed fall- 
ing on it cannot reach the ground actually, and 
so cannot germinate. Ifa ch one should 
germinate, the young sprout would soon be- 
come smothered by the dense vegetation of the 
grasses. Io this way a colony of trees meeting 
a colony of dense grass, must each eventually 
meet its limit. So long as the outlying lines of 
the grass are weak and thin, the advancing 
trees will shade or smother it. Tke grass can 
getpno further. And after the thinner edges of 
the outer line of grass have been conquered and 
the denser sod reached, the seeds cannot grow, 
and thus the opward march of the forest is 
checked. Singularly enough we may all know 
that this is true after it has been shown to us. 
For no forest extends by seeding over adjacent 
meadows. It is only on ground where the soil 
is thin and vegetation cropped by cattle or in 
some way scant, that the forest encroaches on 
clear land. 


....An ingenious application of photography 
has been made at the Coancelade quarries near 
Perigneux, where an accident occurred, caused 
by the caving of the walls. Five persons were 
imprisoned in the rocks, and no means were at 
hand to rescue them. To find out where they 
were, a shaft twelve inches in diameter was 








end of which was a small photographic camera 
surrounded by a battery of electric hghts. The 
camera moved On a point so that it could be 
poured up or down by pulling a cord. With 
this apparatus a number of good negatives were 
taken, The effects of the disaster were located, 
and excellent pictures of the faces of two 
corpses were obtained, showing that it was use- 
less to proceed further in the excavations, 


-.--An apparatus for putting criminals to 
death by electricity is on exhibition in Leipsic, 
It consists of a chair which is in the circuit of 
@ powerful induction coil. On closing the cir. 
cuit, death is occasioned instantaneously. 


...-Reports of many experiments are unani- 
mous ag to the remarkable effect that a smal] 
amount of animal or vegetable oil exerts in 
quieting the most violent waves. 


School ant College. 


Tue following is thenumberof students in 
Euphrates (formerly Armenia) College, at Har- 
poot, Turkey: Seniors, 7; Janiors, 7; Sopho- 
mores, 13; 8 d Freshman, 19; First Fresh- 
man, 39. The course is five years. There is a 
male and a female department. Its curriculum 
includes mental and moral philosopby, political 
economy, general history, the sciences such as 
zoology, chemistry, physics, botany and geology, 
mathematics, including analytics and calculus, 
Greek, Latin, French, Tuckish, ancient Arm- 
nian and English, wich a most thorough study 
of the Bible and natural theology. The require- 
ments in Turkish and English for graduation 
are about eight years. Many of the text-books 
are in Engiish, even for the First Freshman, 
The preparatory departments of the College 
have, at present, 369 pupils ; thia includes about 
150 in the primary rooms. There are twenty 
regular Armenian teachers and professors in 
these schools, besides some eight or ten assist- 
ants. This docs not include President Wheeler 
and the two American ladies who have charge 
of the female departments. Application was 
made te the Government, some four years ago, 
for legal authority to continue these schools. 
One thing after another caused delay. The 
teachers’ diplomas,were called for,and were for- 
warded to Constantinople. Then a full list of 
all the text books, with copies of thesé books, 
was demanded. This demand was complied 
with, Finally, within a few weeks, the mem- 
bers of the local Board of Education appeared at 
the College, and put the official seal of approval 
upon the teachers’ diplomas and all permitted 
books, and delivered the long-sought-for docu- 
ment into Mr. Wheeler’s hands. The permit 
given is loca], not the firman desired from the 
central Government. Two of the books printed 
upon the College press and Anderson’s General 
History were prohibited. No reason was given 
in the order tranamitted to the local Govern- 
ment for the exclusion of these books, but, un- 
doubtedly, expressions were found in them that 
were thought not to be complimentar; to the 
Government or their retigion. One or two other 
things were omitted from the allowed list, but, 
probably, by mistake. French, for instance, 
wh.ch is generally taugbt in the best native 
schools. The local Government promised to in- 
sert these. Many of the books were allowed to 
remain, upon the condition that certain words 
and phrases should be stricken out with black 
ink. Several such erasures were required in 
Swinton’s ‘*Studies of English Literature.” To 
illustrate: In a quotation from Whittier’s 
‘* Skipper lreson’s Ride,” the word ‘* Al-Borak” 
occurs with a reference to a note at the bottom 
of the page. This note originally read as fol- 
lows: “The imaginary animal on which Mo- 
hammed pretended to have made a night-journey 
from Mecca to Jerusalem, and thence to the 
seventh Heaven.” They insisted that * imagi- 
nary” and “* pretended to have” be stricken out. 
Such omissions somewhat change the sense. 
The Muarif Mudir, Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion for this vitiet, and his staff were exceed- 
ingly pleasant in all the late proceedings, con- 
stantly expressings themselves as in most hearty 
sympathy with the whole management of the 


College. Application has also been made to the 
Constantinople authorities for permission to 
start the press, which was silenced two years 
ago. More buildings are sadiy needed. The 
increasing number of students have already 
filied all available rooms. A building, also, for 
college and theological libraries and a reading- 
room begin to be almost a necessity. The new 
theological class numbers eight men. If it were 
fifty, is would not supply the field, 


....F. E. Trowbridge, Eeq., of this city, 
recently gave a banquet to Chancellor Sims, the 
Faculty, Alumni and friends of the Syracuse 


University at the Windsor Hotel. The patency 
is only sixteen years old. It has a campus 0} 
> fifty acres, and buildings and possessions valued 
at $850,000. Recently it received $50,000 
from one benefactor, $30,000 from another, and 
most liberal help toward the erection of an 
astronomical observatory from a third. The co- 
education of the sexes 18 one of its chief dis- 
tinctions, and to tnis is due, it is ssid, the 
remarkable freedom of its under-graduates from 
drunkenness and dissipation. About 450 stu- 
dents belong to its colleges of medicine, liberal 
arta, and fine arts. [ts greatest need at 

















of food, cannot be digested in old and feeble 
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is that of an enlarged library, and of a suitable 
building wherein to place it. 
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_...Central University of Iowa still survive 
all the storms of adversity. The attempt was 
made during the spring and summer to consoli- 
date it with another school at Des Moines; but 
it failed. The founders of Central University 
fixed in the charter the permanent location at 
Pella, and donors have for the most part made 
their donations permanent oply on condition 
that the institution remain at Pella. About 
#100,000 in property must be sacrificed in case 
of removal. Central University now has at its 
head one of its former presidents, Dr. L. A. 
Dann, a man of wide reputation in the Baptist 
denomination ; it has a good corps of teachers, 
and is able to pay its way. 


....-The number of theological students in the 
German universities is constantly increasing. 
From 1 542, in 1877, it has new grown to 4,633. 
Leipzig still leads, with 675, followed by Berlin 
with 601, and Halle with £81; Erlangen, 398; 
Tiibingen, 385; Greifawold, 300. The last on 
the list is Heidelberg, with 62. 


..-.1o Ziirich 24 ladies are studying medicine ; 
in London 48; in Paris 103. 


Music, 


Ir is not an easy matter to review such a con- 
cert as the first Symphonic Soiree of Mr. Anton 
Seidl, which occurred in Steinway Hall last 
Thursday, without going into much nicer points 
of dircrimivation tuan we evci have room for. 
It was undoubtedly one of the most surprising 
and interestiog musical occasions within many 
years that the public have crowded a great au- 
dience-room to hear. It must also be brack- 
eted with the first representation of Wagner's 
** Tristan and Isolde,” as one of the latest ‘‘ sen- 
sations” of the present musical season. (One 
dare not altogether deny the possibility of otners 
as marked.) The program, presumably with pur- 
pose, was made up of numbers thoroughly 
familiar and notably well performed here, time 
and again. Nevertheless it is quite true that 
neither the A Major Symphony of Beethoven, 
the Funeral March from the ‘ Gétterdimmer- 
ung” and—to a certain extent—Liszt’s E Fiat 
Concerto have at all lately been played in New 
York City with such tremendously electrical 
effcct. The audience was carried out of itself 
by the sbeer fascination of novel or powerfuily 
dramatic (one might say, operatic) readings of 
scores. Toe singular individuality of the con- 
ductor’s temperament was exercised every 1n- 
stant over his band. The Beethoven symphony 
was played, the musician could not but at once 
think, a great deal as Beethoven treated it him- 
self; with all his nervous: xcitement, magnetism, 
disregard now and then of what were his own 
notions in cooler moments, and his utter want: f 
concordance with established ideas of our day ; 
and with some faults that would not bave been 
Beethoven's at all, The playing of the March 
turnished certainly a very extraordinary in- 
cident. When it was finished it really seemed 
as if the people would jump out of their scats, 
as if they had, upstairs and down, lost tbeir 
senses, #0 deafening was the applause. Mizs 
Aus der Ohe, of whom nobody koew anything 
especial, proved herself an artist of very ex- 
ceptional ability. She is young; but in addi- 
tion to thorough technical training, she has a 
physical torce and masculine vigor of playing 
that more than suggests Miss Meblig or Marie 
Krebs. It is just now unique among players im 
this country. It is «xtremely sajutary. Miss Aus 
der Obe had a success of the must uuequivo- 
cal nature, dividing the enthusiasm during the 
whole evening with Conductor Seid). Her 
performance of Liszt’s E Flat Polonaise, after 
the Concertc, was a somewhat astonishing ex- 
hibition of strength of muscles and tendons, 
rather than of perfect virtuosity. She is un- 
doubtedly a splendidly remarkable stranger. 
Her future appearances will enable us to speak 
more critically of her characteristics. Mr. Nie- 
mann sapg two songs (one of them Schumann’s 
“Ich Grélle Nicht,” the other s trifle by 
Gounod) neither of them at all agreeably, but 
with demonstrations from his hearers of the 
most cordial nature. We have given only a 
hasty summary of the entertainment, certainly 
an overwhelming popular success. It placed the 
distinguished conductor of our German Opera 
in a new light to many musicians, and ia likely 
to make the next soiree in his series something 
to be anticipated more than eagerly. 











-.--This week is almost uninterruptedly a va- 
cation for singers, players and the public, who 
alike will be benefited by a rest for voices, fin- 
gera, and ears, after all the demands of past 
weeks, The Oratorio Society’s timely and 
welcome presentations of “The Messiah,” 
yesterday and this evening, are an important 
and legitimate exception to the rule of silence. 
The German Opera has concluded the first half 
of its brilliant season. There will be no repre- 
sentations till Monday. The fashionable world 
is at Tuxedo, or scattered about country-seate. 
As to Christmas music in the churches, it did 
not present many elements diverse from those 
of past Cbristmases, The elaborate masses 


Protestant Episcopal churches were as well 
given, and perhaps a degree less operatic and 
perversely unecclesiastical than last year. Pres- 
byterian, Methodist, or other congregations 
heard, in their innocence or indifference, about 
as much reprehensible borrowing from all writers 
as usual. We do not know when tkere will be 
any great change for the better; not for a good 
while, we fear. 


....-Mr. Henry T. Finck, in the last number of 
the Musical Courier—and a very good number, 
by-the-by—printed an admirable and timely 
article on Von Weber, which we hope has been 
read as widely as it deserves. The neglect of at 
least some slight observance here of the centenary 
of the author of the “ freischiitz” and “‘ Euryan- 
the” 1s scarcely pardoned by the pressure of 
other musical interests and incidents. ‘“ Eury- 
anthe” must be added to the repertoire of the 
Metropolitan, for the sake of honor to Von 
Weber and toits own music, the only thing that 
will make one forget and forgive Wilhelmine 
von Chezy. 








Personalities. 


It is mentioned in London Life that the 
German Empress Augusta has for many years 
been under a **massage” treatment. I+ 18 given 
to her by an old woman of the Silesian peasantry, 
now more than seventy years of age, who is 
never allowed to be long away from the court, 
travels with the Empress, has her entreé every- 
where, asdists at all the court ceremonies from 
some quiet corner, and is allowed to bring ber 
daughter to the palace to see her, rather than 
that she should absent herself for a journey to 
her native place. 





....Horatio Ross, the Scottish sportsman, 
who died recently, was Nelson’s godson; his 
father, Hercules Ross, having been an old West 
Indian friend and frequent correspondent of 
the Admiral. On tbe 9th of June, 1801, Nelson, 
then in Kioge Bay, wrote to Mr. Hercules Ross: 
‘*You do me a great deal of honor in wishing 
me to stand godfather for your nxt child. I 
accept the duty with much pleasure, and hope 
that the future Horatio or a will be an addition 
of happiness to you and Mrs. Ross."’ 


.-..We regret to announce the decease, ex- 
pected for several monthe, of Prof. Pliny Karle 
Chase, President pro tem of Haverford College, 
who died at Haverford Penn. Professor Chare 
was born at Worcester, Mass., in 1820. Hegrad- 
uated at Harvard College in 1839 and in 1871 he 
became professor of Physics and afterward of 
Languages in Haverford College, with which his 
brother, Thomas Chase, has been connected for 
twenty-five years, and latterly as president. 


....Jdohn H, Craig, whore home is in Indiana, 
near Indianopulis, is six fect four anda half 
inches in bight, and weighs 836 pounds. He 
meaeures cight feet two inches around the hips 
and eighteen inches around the ankle. He was 
born thirty years ago, and then weighed but 
eleven pounds. Two years later be took a prize 
at one of Barnum’s baby shows in this city be- 
cause he weighed 206 pounds. 


....Tbe Jubilee of Queen Victoria will be fur- 
ther commemorated by tne erection in Oxford 
Street, London, of a tower 440 feet bigh at the 
extreme top, from which may be seen eight or 
bine counties. It will overlook every other 
structure yet built in London, and it is expected 
that the work will be commenced in January. 
The Queen will lay the corner stone. 


.... It is authoritatively stated that at last the 
Mozart monument inthe St. Mark’s Cemetery, 
Vienna, is to be transferred to the new munici- 
pal graveyard (the Central Friedhof), and will 
there be placed next to the tombs of Beethoven 
and Schubert. It will be recollected that 
the reating-place of the composer’s remains never 
has been nor can be identified with precision. 


..-.-On the occurrence of the three bun- 
dredth anniversary of the execution of Mary 
Queen of Scots, which will occur on February 
8th next, will, not improbably, be given a me- 
morial celebration of a public character at Pe- 
terborough and Fotheringay. 


....Mr. Finlay, Lord Colin Campbell's coun- 
sel in the trial just closed, is the lawyer and 
politician who once described Mr. Gladstone as 
a gentleman with two consciences, one for pri- 
vate and one for public use. 


....The Parisians are talking in a de.ultory 
way of putting up a monument to Victor Hugo. 
Perhaps, however, the French are beginning to 
realze that their colossal doll was plentifully 
stuffed with sawdust. 


-.--Mme. Adelina Patti is one of the most 
ungracious of women in granting her autograph, 
ranking next to Mme. Nilsson in this matter; 
but she is a collector herself and has a magnifi- 
cent album. 


.--Admiral Aube, the Marine Minister of the 
French Government, has given a new gan-boat 
a literary name—the Gabriel Charmes. This is 





pung in the Roman Catholic and some of the 


# ebbles, 


....8ome Illinois girls haye organized a foot- 
ball eleven. We pity the football. 


....The celery fritter is a new dish in Boston, 
but it doos not affect the popularity of the bean 
méringue. 





....To be in fashion this season you must eat 
the old-fashioned yule cakes whether yule-ike 
them or not. 


....¥You should never judge a man by the 
umbrella he carries. Nine times ont of ten it 
belongs to somebody else. 


...** Whatever you do, my boy, begin at the 
bottom and work up.” “ But, father, suppose 
I were going to dig a weli?” 


...-A great scarcity of the very small coins is 
reported. We are afraid the heathen have got 
all the very small coins by this time. 


....He: “Don’t you think it’s a great waste 
to spend money on cab fares, when walking is 


often so much more agreeable?” She: ‘Oh 
yer—when—il—is.” 
«++-Chicago Teacher (to grammar class); 


**Correct the sentence, ‘ Chicago lays at the side 
of Lake Michigan.’"” Grammar Class: ‘‘ Lake 
Michigan lays at the side of Chicego.” 


.... Business Man: **You vagabond! You 
send in word that you would see me on busi- 
nees, and when I ask what your business ie 
you beg!” Vagabond; ‘But you forget, sir; 
begging is my business.” 


....°* Why,” said an indignant manufacturer 
to Spicer, “out West a fellow hae established a 
wooden shoe factory ;’ and be seemed no calmer 
when the other replied, ‘* Well, wooden shoes do 
the same if there is money 1n it?” 


....He: “I’m awfuljy glad to be able to 
offer you an umbrella, Mrs. Hauterive.” She: 
‘You're very kind, Mr. Seiz-r, I shall take 
great pleasure iu returning it to my hustand, 
He left it at the club last night, you know.” 


..- ‘See here, Silas, I don’ Vink much of dis 
yere Leghorn bonnet of a hen. She sets a bad 
egg-sample. She had oughter bad chicks free 
weeks ago.” ‘* Dat failure’s easily splained, 
Dinah. She’s not in ’ernest all de time.” 


....A lady rushed into the Central Police Sta- 
tion, and asked Detective Gladu if any stray 
children had been found by the police. She was 
informed that there were five in the different 
stations, whereupen she exclaimed: ‘‘I have 
lost seven! Where are the other two?” 


...“* Madame,” he began, as he lifted his hat 
at the front door, **I am soliciting for home 
charities. We have hundreds of poor ragged 
and rude children like those at your gate, and 
our objeet is”— ‘Sir, those are my own chil- 
dren,” and the front door was violently 
slammed to. 


..-.“* Mamma,” said our little five-year-old, 
just before Christmas, “I wish Papa would 
give mea pony.” ‘*He can’t, dear; he is not 
rich enough.’ A little later: ‘‘ Mamma, may I 
have eome pudding?” ‘‘ No, my dear; it is too 
rich.” Still later: ‘‘Mamma, I—I wish that 
Pa-pa-pa was as rich as the pudding !” 


....A Harvard professor has made the calcu- 
lation that if men were really as big as they 
sometimes feel, there woud be room in the 
United States for only two professora, three 
lawycrs, two doctors, and a reporter on a Phila- 
delphia paper. Tne rest of us would be crowded 
into tbe sea, and have to swim for it. 


...- Mrs, Vulgargrand;: “ Who is this Jame 
Rasseil Lowell the papers are making such a 
fuss over?” Mrs. Bongtong: “Ob, he’s a New 
England literary man. He wrote * The Biglow 
Papers,’ and”—** What? Them? Why, I made 
Gwendulen stop reading them only this morn- 
ing because they was so vulgar. He don’t even 
know how to spell.” 


“Well, wife, are you going to dance at 
Gracie’s party this evening?” “Dance! I sat 
beside a consumptive’s bed all the morning 
reading, and I have maje German favors all the 
afternoon, and I feel as though I had been 
walking to a faneral with one foot and dancing 
a jig with the other, and now I’m going to keep 
quiet, and you'd better, too!” The husband 
gained hia point; for he danced with other 
men's wives when the time came, 


....** Maria,” said the mistress of a Cass 
Avenue residence as she entered the kitchen in 
a hurry the other day, ‘*there’s a man going out 
of the alley with a basket on his arm.” 
‘““Yes’m.” “[ think he has stolen something 
from the basement.” ‘‘Oh, noj ma’am, I was 
watching him ail the time.” “But he had a 
basket of victuals.” ‘‘Yes’m, but he’s a poor 
man and I sympathized withhim. ‘‘ Haven’tI 
told you not to feed tramps!” ‘Yes’m; but he 
pleaded so hard.” ‘Oh, they can all teil a piti- 
ful story. Don’t you ever give this man any- 
thing again. He looks to me like a State Prison 


.” “Very well, ma’am, I’li tell him to keep 
away.” “Then you know him?” ‘Yes, he’s 





an odd idea, certainly. 


my husband, and he’s such a sweet talker, and 


BAPTIST. 

AMES, J. F., ord. at Genoa, N. Y. 
BECKER, Henry, ord. at Quincy, Iil. 
BRINK, C. M., Des Moines, Ia., resigns, 
KNAPP, Hatsey W., called to Central ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MAURER, H. B., inst. in Paterson, N. J. 
McCALL, E. Smpson, ord. in Ionia, Mich. 
MORG 7%, Henry, accepts call to Spring Prairie, 

18. 


THICKSTAN, T. F., Woodbine, Ia., resigns. 
TITTERINGTON, J. M., Kewanee, IIL, resigns. 
VAIL, A. L., called to Emporia, Kan. 

VAN ALSTIN, D., D.D., accepts call to Traverse 
City. Mich. 

VAN CLEAVE, W. H., ord. at Helper, Kan. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ALCOTT, Wiiu14m P., Boxford, called to Line- 

brook cb., Lpswich, Mags. 

BARBOUR, Pror. Wit11am M., Yale College, 

ch, New Haven, Conn., resigns, to take 

effect next June, at the end of ten years’ 

service. 

BU 2 J. H., Moriah, called to Pheonix, 
Nn. Y. 

CAMPBELL, Houxuis A., ord. at Montague, 

Mass. 

CLIZBE, Jay, Newark Valley, N. Y., resigns. 

CRESSMAN, Epmounp, Steele City Neb., resigns, 

wo take effect, Feb. 17th. 

aaa | ELL, Paris T., inst. in Stockbridge, 

FIFIELD, Cuarues W., called to Reed’s Corners, 

FREE, Samvuzn B., Willimantic, Conn., resigns 

GIST, W. W. (Presbyterian) accepts call to 

Marion, la, 

GLEASON, Avery K., ord. in Wells, Me. 

HOLMAN, Epwrx C., inst. in Centerch., Haver- 

hill, Mass. 

HULL, Joun H., inst. in Grase ch., Cleveland, 
0 


HY DE, Cnanues R., inst. in Plymouth ch., 8t. 

Louie, Mo. 

KAUFMAN, Wriu1am H., accepts call to Cedar 
Rapids and Fairtax, Ia. 

LYMAN, W. A., Spring Valley, Minn., accepts 
cali to Vermilion, Dak. 

LYMAN, W. A., Spring Valley, Minn., resigns. 

PHILLIPS, J. H., Leadville, Col., resigns. 

POST, A. H., removes to Pulaski, Mich, 

SMITH, J. M., accepts call to Madisonand Daw- 
sop, Minn. 

STILES, Wruurm C., inst, in Pittsfield, N. H. 

TOWNE, Satem D., Ellsworth Falls, accepts 
cali to Hampden, Me, 

WILCOX, W. P., Chippewa Lake, Mich., resigns. 

—— RIcHARD, accepts cail to Enfield, 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BEATTIE, Z. A., inst. at Lansing, Mich. 

BRATION, J. H., removes from Eaton, O., to 
Macomb, Ili. 

BRUSH, F.58., First ch., Bloomington, Iil., re- 
signs. 

EAKSMAN, H. F., accepts call to Edenburg, 
Penn. 

GLASS. 8. J., inst. in Knoxville, Penn. 

HARRIS, J. Hucaes, died at Glendale, Los An- 
geles county, Val. 

HALLEY, Essen, D.D., inst. in Second Street 
ch,, roy, N. Y. 

HOGUE, A. A., died recently in Memphis, Tenn., 
agea 66. 

HUGHES, T. L., called to Second ch., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

KING, Davip H., of Lonaconing, Md., called to 
Vineland, N. J. 

MARQUIS, R. R., Chautauqua, N. Y , called to 
Duubar, Penn. 

MILLER, W. H., Bryn Mawr, Penn., called to 
Boundary Avenue ch., Baitemore, Md, 

PARADIS, M. B., called to Urbana, Ili. 

PATTERSON, J. F., Mingo, accepts call to Sixth 
ch., Pittsburg, Penn. 

RICE, H. H., inst, in Seound ch., Oakland, Cal. 

RILEY, J. R., Louisville, Ky., called to Fifteenth 
Sweet cn., Washingvon, D. ©. 

REYNOLDS, R. J., called to Albion, Ind. 

WAMPLER, J. M., died at Cincinnati, O., aged 
76. 


WESTON, Joun, Elmira, Ill., called to North 
ch., St. Lous, Mo. 

WEST, W. C., accepts call to Maroa, LI. 

WLLLIAMS, A. W., late of Denver, Col., to the 
First Congregational ch, of Cheyenne, Wy- 
oming Territory. 

WOOLVERTON, W. H., called to the Second 
on., ‘'renton, N. J. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BRUSH, W. P., Northampton, Mass., has been 
elecsed rector of St. Paul’s, Jersey Caty, 

HALL, 8. D., has been elected assistant minis- 
ter Holy Lrinity, Skyesville, Md, 

KIRBY, W. W., Brooklyn, rectorship Christ ch., 
Rye, N. Y. 

MACFARLANE, P., Vincennes, Ind., accepts 
rectorship St. Paul’s, Mayville, N. Y. 
MANN, ALEXANDER, becomes ass't minister of 

Grace cb., Orange, N. J. 

McVICKAR, W. M., of Holy Trinity, Philadel- 
phia, accepts vacation of eight months, and 
is to visit the Hoiy Land. 

PAGET, E. C., accepts call to Trinity ch., Mus- 
catine, Iowa. 

THOMPSON, Harry, becomes rector St, Mat. 
thew’s ch., Kenosha, Wis. 

SEYMOUR, Caries H., made 8, T, D. by 
Griswoid Coilege. 


TOWNSEND, Hatz, Las become assistant min- 





he’s so good-hearted, 





ister St. John’s, Hampton, Va, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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‘Witevature, 


The prompt mention in our itst of “Books of the Week 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Mahers for ali volumes received, The interests of 
our readors will guide us in the gclection Of works 
for further nc t ice, 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
CONNECTICUT LABOR COMMIS- 
SIONER HADLEY.; 


Tue Report of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the State of Connecticut, for the 
current year,isa work of very different 
character from most of our public docu- 
ments. It shows cleacly the advantages of 
committing such matters to competent 
hands. The ordinary compiler of statistics 
in a public office has no iaotelligent concep- 
tion of what his statistics are going to 
prove, or of scientific methods of collecting 
them. In consequence, his tables of figures 
are generally worthless. They throw no 
light upon any prublem, bcause the con- 
ditions of the problem have not been 
thougbt of while the statistics were being 
collecied and compiled, and some element 
that is indispensable to valid inference is 
sure to be omitted. It is on this account 
that the proverb: ‘‘ Nothing will lie like 
figures,” is generally regarded as substan- 
tially true. 

In this Report a group of connected prob- 
lems was chosen at the outset as the subject 
of investigation, and information was 
sought bearing directly upon these prob- 
lems. The main question was a question 
of state policy—whether it was advisable 
for the legislature to attempt to bring about 
a system of weekly payments of workmen. 
This involved inquiries into the actual sys- 
tem of pavments, the employment of wo- 
men and children, the hours of labor, the 
attachment and assignment of wages,,the 
use and abuce of credit in the purchases of 
laborers, and a comparative view of the 
legislation of the different States upon sev- 
eral of these subjects. These inquiries hav- 
ing been carefully made, the results are 
lucidly presented, and comments added by 
the commissioner. These comments are 
so temperate in tone, and so judiciously 
directed, that they can hardly fail to com- 
mend themselves to mep of common sense. 
The reasoning is so simple and clear thatit 
ought to be comprehensible even to the 
Kovights of Labor. The line of argument 
is in brief as follows: 

Monthly payments, long hours of work, 
and child labor go hand in hand—a minor- 
ity of men, a majority of women, and a 

two-thirds majority of children are paid 
monthly. Where these thivugs are found, 
society is on a low industrial level. The 
question is whether legislation can better 
it. The answer to this depends very much 
upon the disposition and capacity of the 
cluss to be benefited. If the members of 
this class know their righ's, and, knowing, 
dare maintain them, they may take advan- 
tage of laws enacted in their ioterest; oth- 
erwise these laws tend to iucrease their 
haid:hips. The burden of the change ia 
any event falls on the weakest. If a work- 
man has no self-control], he may get drunk 
every pay-day, and the oftener they come 
the worse for him. He will bave no money 
to buy the necessaries of life with, and if 
he can get no credit he and his family must 
suffer. If he is paid only cnce a month, 
the storekeeper can ‘‘trustece” his wages, 
and thus secure payment. For such men 
it may seem on the whole best that the 
storekeeper should hold a constant mort- 
gage on their earnings, so that they can 
drink up only what is left after the wants 
of their families are suppied. But the 
laws of the Sate cannot be framed co as to 
provide for these exceptional cases; and if 

it is on the whole best that laborers should 

be paid weekly, the improvident ones must 
get along as best they can. 

Alihough the Commissioner seems to 
approve of weekly payments, for reasons 
that we have not space to discuss, it does 
not follow that he holds that such pay- 
ments should be compelled by law, as they 
now are in Massachusetts. One objection 
is that such a law can apply only to co.- 





dustries a rigid system of weekly payments 
would be very inconvenient, and would en- 
tail expenses that could only be met by a 
reduction in the amount of wages. Now 
since, in the view of the Commissioner, the 
object to be attained is the abolition of 
credit in the dealings of workmen and 
storekeepers, there can be nothing so effi- 
cacious as to abolish the means of secur- 
ing payment. If the storekeepers have no 
remedy against the wages of their cus- 
tomers they will not trust them. Trade 
will then, perforce, be on a cash basis, and 
the good effects of weekly payments will 
be secured without any interference with 
freedom of contract. Tie Legislature of 
Connecticut is therefore advised to enact 
a statute prohibiting the assignment of 
wages and abolishing the practice of at- 
taching wages. 

As to the policy recommended we have 
nothing to say, for such matters cannot 
be dispatched in a paragraph. But no 
matier what the prejudices of a reader 
may be, he will find that the case is fairly 
discussed, and that the different arguments 
have been carefully weighed. The ap- 
pendix to the report consists of tables 
showing the time and manner of payment, 
the hours of labor, the employment of 
women and children, and credit and 
prices. These tables are avnotated and 
contain much interesting ma‘ter. The 
report itself is, of course, all that the gen- 
eral public will look at, but it is so reada- 
ble that the newspapers would d) well to 
lay it in full before their readers. We 
append the conclusions of Commissioner 
Hadley in his own language. 

1. The system of cash payment is a real 
aivantage to the workman. 

2. The difficulties of weekly payment 
are not so great as is commonly supposed. 
8. But there nevertheless remain a suffi- 
cient number of cases to which a weekly 
payment law could not well be applied to 
constitute a serious reason against making 
the system compulsory. 

4. The same general result could be 
reached more surely from another direc- 
tion, by abolishing the factorizing process. 
This would necessitate a system of cash 
payments as arule, and the exceptions to 
it wou'd regulate themselves in such a 
manner as to involve less difficulty. 

5. We therefore recommend that the 
legislature pass a law exempting the wages 
of all mechanics, journeymen or laborers 
from attachment for debt; with such ad- 
ditional legislation as may be necessary to 
prevent its effects from being evaded by 
the systematic assignment of wages on 
usurious terms. 


SOME RECENT GERMAN THEO- 
LOGICAL WORKS. 








Tue activity and research in every depart- 
ment of theological science is so remarkable, 
and the intellectual demands on the ministry so 
great, that it is simply imposeible even for the 
most industrious to keep abreast of the thought 
of the day by working through the special and 
detailed investigations in the various branches, 
Life is too short and the work too great for 
this ; and, accordingly, no theological works are 
more useful, and receive a warmer welcome, 
than those which seek to give a systematic sum- 
mary of all that the detailed research of epecial- 
ists has brought forth. As never before the 
present is an age of encyclopeiias, dictionaries, 
etc., of the Bible and of theological science. 
Here also, as in many other fea ures in regard 
to the theological age, Germaiy is taking the 
lead. Especially have the past few months 
been prolific in general works of this character, 
the majority of which have a more than local 
importance. Probably the most noteworthy 
event in this regard is the completion of the 
famous Herzog’s Real-Encykl pddie, published 
by Hinrich, in Leipzig. Only a few appendix 
articles and the index are yet forthcoming. 
The present is really the-second edition of a 
work which appeared about twenty years ago 
under the editorship of Herzog, in twenty-three 
volumes. Qbe editor, in the new edition, on 
account of advanced age associated with himself 
his colleague at Erlangen, Dr. Plitt, and con- 
jointiy they published the first volume in 1877, 
Piitt, however, could assist only in the first 
seven volumes, when he died in 1°81. His 
piace was taken by Prof. Albert Hauck, also of 
Erlangen. Herzog himeelf died only one year 
later, while the eleveuth volume was in press. 





porations: and it is in mills owned by in. 
dividuals that the abuses which need to be 
remedied especially prevail. In many in- 





The rest of the work, from the eleventh to the 
closing seventeenth volume, has been edited by 


the articles are the outcome of that spirit of re- 
‘vived confessionalism which is making itself felt 


arship in Germany. Neither the extreme radical, 
nor again the intensely confessional scholars, 
are represented in its pages. The whole work 
receives the impress of an inner unity and har- 
mony by the fact that all the articles, at least 
those strictly theological, were prepared by men 
whose general tendency is conservative, but 
who have not closed their eyes to the methods 
and researches of our own generation. 

It is for this reason that the ‘‘ Cyclopmiia” is 
not satisfactory to the extremists in either di- 
rection, and the confessional men have already 
commenced to issne a similar, though smaller 
work, from their standpoint. It ia edited by 
Pastor Mense!, one of the leading Lutheran 
ministers of Saxony, and bears the indorsement 
of such scholars as Luthardt, Kliefoth, Kahnis, 
and Delitzsch. Only the first volume has ap- 
peared, and this shows great power of condensa- 
ition, The sclection of topics and the spirit of 


again in the old strongholds of Lutheranism in 
Germany. 

Allied in spirit, though not quite so ex- 
clusive, is the new brief commentary on the 
whole Bible, published under the editorehip of 
two of the most energetic and influential con, 
servative scholars in Germavy, namely, Her. 
mann Strack, of Berlin, and Otto Zéckler, of 
Greifswald. The aim of the work is to present. 
in brief outline, the best results of modern ex- 
egetical study, and to do so in euch & mauner a8 
to reawaken a etudy of the whole Scripturer, a8 
such, and of the separate books as constituting 
one undivided revelation. It seeks, not exactly 
to oppose the elose and special study of single 
books o~ chapters, but, nevertheless, to induce 
pastors and theological students, as also the more 
advanced laymen, to study the Word in its en- 
tirety. The cvadjutorsin this enterprise repre- 
sent the best scholarship of the day. They are 
Burger, in Ansbach; Kiostermann, in Keil; 
Kiibel, in Tiibingen; Lutbardt, in Leipzig; 
Meinhold, in Greifswald ; Né:cher, in Rostock ; 
vy. Orelli, in Basel; Ot:li, in Berlin; Schnede- 
mann, in Basel; Schulz, in Breslau. Ose vol- 
ume by Luthardt, the Gorpel of 8:. John, has 
appeared, as also the Synoptic Gospels by 
Né:cher, and Isaiah and Jeremiab, by v. Orelli. 
Gesenius’ Hebrew Lex'con has also appeared 
in its tenth edition, Scholars had been on the 
qui vive for thisedition. The last two editions 
had been prepared by Professors Miihlau and 
Volek, of Dorpat, and in their hands the old 
Gesenius had changed materially. In their ety- 
mologies the principles of the Leipzig school 
had been allowed full sway. Nearly ali the classes 
oi words were reduced to an imagined biliteral 
root, with some vague and general meaning 
taken out of the Arabic, and then from this the 
special Old Testament meanings had been devel- 
oped. In other worde, an explanation was at- 
tempted on the basis of the Arabic of the actual 
meanings of words as foundin the Old Testa- 
ment literature, But he Leipzig Semiticschool, 
like the Leipzig Indo Eurupean echool of Curtius, 
has encountered powerful opposition during the 
past few years, and this was directed chitfly 
against the ninih edition of Gesevius. In add1- 
tion to this, al! the sirictiy theological and arch» 
clogical terms had been interpreted in the sense 
of the couservative scholarship of the day, 
without avy regard to the claims of the radical 
schools. To this loud protests were heard. The 
tenth edition shows thatin regard to etymologies 
concessions have been made, but nut in regard 
to the theological standpoint. Men like the ven- 
erable heads of the Leipzig school, Professors 
Fleischer and Delitzscb, Sr., a8 also the Aramaic 
echolar Léw, and the epigraphist Miiller, have 
contributed valuable additions to the new issue. 
The indications are, that Gesenius will for years 
yet contiaue to be what it was in the past, the 
leading and standard Hebrew dictionary for the 
students of the Old Testament everywhere. 
Bat not ali of the good work is being put in 
books of general character. Special investiga- 
tion, for which Germany has ever been famons, 
still hoids its own. Among the specimens in 
this field stand out facile princeps the new and 
critical edition of the text of Ezekiel, by Dr. 
Carl Cornill. The work was recognized at once 
as that of a master hand, and has secured for 
the young author the honorary doctorate of 
theology at the recent fifth centeunial of 
Heidelberg, and also an ordinary professorship 
at Kénigsberg. The book is probably the best, 
and certainly the most consistent epecimen of 
lower, or textual criticism which our generation 
has produced. It endeavors to restore the text 
of Ezekiei to a shape in whicb, according to the 
best critical aids at our command, it was left 
by the prophet himself. The critic has been a 
little too critical for most Old Testament stu- 
dents, but otherwise the character and the 


mendation. The author says it was his en- 
deavcr to edit Ezekiel just as a skilied classical 
philologue would edit a Latin or a Greek 
author. 





D. O. Heata & Co. expect to publish, 
very speedily, the famous “Method in Educa- 


method of the work has elicited general com-. 
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“‘OrpeR than the Shenandoah mountains ig 
love,” is the brief motto printed on the title 
page of Katy of Catocten, the many-paged and 
fine-printed historical romance by George Al. 
fred Townsend. “Gath” might truthfuily ada 
to his quotation “and conspiracy,” which is ag 
old as authority. There is a decided timeliness 
in the bringing out this novel in view of the 
present interest taken in the life and character 
of President Lincoln and the work that this 
‘*epoch-making” man found to do and to which 
be 80 resolutely set his great hand, 
The greater portion of the material of 
Katy of Catoctin is history; episodes in 
our national annals of t:rrble and unique 
significance. Mr. Townsend states that as 
far back as the day when he stood in the Capito 
by the body of the assassinated President the 
intention of putting on paper a romance em- 
bodying the John Wilkes Booth Conspiracy oc- 
cupied his mind.” ‘The Eatailed Hat,” which 
Mr. Townsend published last year, chronologi- 
cally precedes such a book as this. In fact, it 
prepares ths reader way to it. ‘The Entailed 
Hat” was a story to be read by every Awerican, 
This second novel—one hesitatee as to the pro- 
pricty of so classifving what is to such an ex. 
tent blunt, unvarnished truth—could scarcely 
liclp surpassing its forerunver in almost every 
quality of interest. In the firat place, it is a 
faithful, elaborate prisentation of roral life 
in the mountain districts of Maryland in 
1859, among the Dunker eect in particular, 
It advances from this nore quiet background, 
and its in'eresting portrayal of the Dutchman 
in Maryland—his thrift, sagacity, superstition, 
religious sensibility and sturdiness. The 
Emancipation drama unfolds. The reader is 
hurried forward with an irresistible absorption 
in the thriiling incicents which succeedei. 
They culminate in the John Brown’s Raid, 
the Booth Conspiracy, the terrible success 
which attended his pistol-shot in the crowded 
theatre at Washington, and the bloody episodes 
of the vengeance which overtook him ana bis 
murderous associates. Itis scarcely neces-ary 
to more than indicate the scope of Mr. Town- 
send’s story, and remark that in his treatment 
of such bistorical and biographical matter he 
has been equally vivacious and dramatic. We 
recommend Katy of Catoctin to those who re- 
member the administration of a wonderful 
ruler, or to whom the though‘ of the darkest 
and most tragic hours of our national exist- 
ence recur with their fittingly intense and 
bitter significance. Mr. Townsend’s book is 
dcdicated to Colonel Jobn Hay. (New York 
D. Appleton & Co.) 
Grafenbury People, by Reuen Thomas, is a 
rather nice little story illustrative of life, espe- 
cially of religious life among the worthy people 
of a little town, that, with its German name, 
and the decidediy American characteristics of 
its pastor and his fl»ck, is not at all an Eogiish 
community, but decided/y a New England sort 
of one. The writer scems to have made a fun- 
damental mistake in this point; and another iu 
supposing that it would not be one of the most 
noticeable traits in the book that he is trying 
to make heresay do duty for observation. The 
good which can be accomplish: d by an energetic 
Christian woman is one of the teachings of the 
story, scarcely one to be ciscuseed im this col- 
umn. (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.) 
A Modern Telemachus (Macmillan & Co.: 
Lendon and New York) is another of Miss 
Charlotte M. Yonge’s excellent stories, with a 
Ligbly interesting historical basis, and put to- 
gether with skill and spirit—in view of the 
popular English awhor's industry we might 
inelegantly say, *‘ with neatoess and dispatch.” 
Mi-s Yonge, in this bock, treats cf the captivity 
ofa group of Jacobite refugees of noble birth 
and high F.:ench connections, who are cast 
away on & voyage in the Mediterranean, and 
made captives by an Algerian coast-tribe, The 
period is that following the firet Jacobite 
ineurrection; and the politics, social life 
in France, and the semi-barbarous Afri- 
can community are important incidentals 
In this instance, it is interesting to 
learn that Miss Yunge has derived her materials 
not only from political but maritime history. 
She has drawp upon that scarce and curious old 
vo'ume, ‘Mariners Chronicle,” compiled by 
one Scott, during the first quarter of the eigh- 
teenth century. Scott, by the way, obtained 
his narrative, in part, from the French book 
“* Voyage Pour la Redemption des Captifs aut 
Royaumes d’ Alger.” woich 13 as rare as i; is 
interesting vo tne reader. Between her novel 
sources of infer nation, and her ability to utilize 
them, Miss Yonge bas produced a tale to givé 
more than ordinary ecrjoyment to her readers. 
There are three stories of novelette di 
mensions in the Teresa Itasca, of Avely 
McAlpine; the first, a tragio little sketch 
of the American torpics, in which the 
story of a man’s unfaitafulness under the 
presence of temptation is told, and the misery 
which it entails as his punishment. The heroine 








Hauck alone. The whole cyclopwdia is a 
monument of the ripest and most careful schol 


tion” of Antonio Rosmini Serbati, translated 
into English by Mrs. William Grey. 


is a womanly characterization in which much 
nice feeling is evident; and the study of the old 
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priest who tries to cast his beneficent influence 
about, Teresa in her hour of despair is another 
sympathetic depiction. The other two stories, 
bound up with this preliminary, are not natur- 
ally inferior in their literary art. We know 
nothing of their writer ; but the pen he (or is it 
she?) holds is that of a truly promising worker 
in fiction. These stories could be“ transiated 
acceptably into either Spanish or Frencb. (Lon- 
don: Chatto & Winans; New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls.) 

It is urged with more truth than an English 
speaking. English reading and English writing 
peop.e care to admit, that just now we must go 
to foreign literature for what is at once new, 
spontaneous, and most delightfully entertaining. 
The charming Spanish story, The Marquis of 
Penalta, from the original of Don Armandiv Pa- 
lacia Valdés, is an irresistible argument in favor 
of such enthusiasts. It is so remarkably grace- 
ful, so sprightly, sucha picture of social life ina 
Spanish provincial community, and a psycholo- 
gic study of such great force and delicacy that 
it must be ranked among the thoroughly wel- 
come translations of the season. It deals with 
the temperaments of two affectionate young sis- 
ters of gentle birth and education. Maria, 
a most sensitive, impressionable _ gir), 
becomes more and more a_ religious 
dev:tee, until with a self-abnegation the selfish- 
ness of which she does not perceive, she forsakes 
home, father and Jover for a conventual ca- 
reer. Marta—irresistably winning, beautiful 
Marta—sadly mystified that she cannos share 
her beloved sister’s spiritual perceptions and 
ecatasies, settles down to doing her du y as a 
daughter at home and to becoming the eun- 
light of it, satisfied with the simple happiness 
of the practical, and rewarded at last by the 
love of the very man whom Maria had rejected 
with such sad and mistaken sincerity. The 
novel is full of humor, keen satire (some of it 
considerably less reverential toward Catholicism 
than might be), a fine sense of the ludicrous, 
and, quite as plainly, of the genuinely sympa- 
thetic and tender. These are single scenes in 
it of exceeding realism; io fact, realism of a 
highly refined type marks the whole novel. The 
people, old and young, tbe very canary-bird 
of the Elorza family and the town-dogs are per- 
sonages. It would be difficult to praise too 
warmly the treatment of the art with which is 
treated the sense of Martha’s shy conversation 
with the too-unappreciative Ricardo, the day of 
the hittle family picnic. But to catalogue all 
the choice things in this really fascinating little 
Spanish story would be to cite bits out of every 
chapter. It is a pity that the original title, 
‘“‘Mary aud Martha” was not retained—a great 
pity. I: is of particu'arly adroit signiticance. 
Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole has translated the 
work; and, in,the main, with good taste as well 
as accuracy. (New York: T. Crowell & Co.) 

If we were asked to mention the distinguiah- 
ing trait of Dr. S. Weir Mitcheli’s stories w2 are 
not sure but what we would say ‘“‘their manli- 
ness.” They are essentially books writren with 
the firm, strong hand of a man; their women 
are women vieved from that standpoint of 
feminine character which is a man’s standpoint 
There are none of the little pettinesses, the 
microscopic unfoldings of the unimportant in 
Dr. Mitcnell’s characvers. He selects precisely 
those traits which ure leading and decisive, and 
asa consequence his portraits are admirably 
clear-cut and forcefal. Hcland Blake is a story 
of the years succeeding to the close of the 
Civil War; and only subordinately is it a mili- 
tary novel. Occurrences in what can stand 
as the prologue to the gist ofthe plot, are the 
mainospring of its course ; and are made effective 
in an unusually striking degree in the 
latter chapters. There is far more of 
shadow than sunlight. One regrets to 
read Lere another presentment of the manner 
ia which a man’s moral perceptions can ke 
dulled and vitiated, and a woman bring her- 
self to ‘sell her soul in fractions.” But Ro- 
land Blake, all the same, isa strong, a 
very strong book, which will hold the 
attention of the reader who relishes in bis fic 
tion somber suggestions in the way of moral 
philosophy that Dr. Mitchell’s books are apt to 
express between the lines of a dramatic aud ably 
Written story. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
C>.) 





The Foot prints of the Saviour is correctly 
described by the author, the Rev. Julian K. 
Smyth, as a book of ** Devotional Studies io 
the Life and Nature of Our Lord.” It recalls 
the previous work on a similar line of Tnoomas 
Hughes, Professor Seeley, and Mr. Young, 
though it is on an original line which belongs 
wholly to the author, who is, we believe, a 
minister of the Swedenborgian Church. It is 
not impossible to discover traces of hia theology 
in his work; bunt in the main his work is 
thoroughly catholic. He keeps himself for the 


most part on the broad ground where all % 


believers can meet him and read what he has 
written with pleasure and profit. The book is 
of so much value that, at the cost of consider- 
able space, we shall permis the author to explain 
bimself in extracts from his thoughtful,suggest- 


plaining himself, the author remarks in the 
preface : 


“'Phis little volume aims to make real to thought 
and affection the divine humanity of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. It does not attempt a complete narration 
of the events in our Saviour’s life, neither does it 
seek to enter the forum of critical discussion. Its 
purpose is, rather, to present the Lord’s humanity 
iu its saving relations to men; to show how real 
that humanity was, lare and how it still is to all 
who are striving to understand their Saviour, and 
come within the peaceful shadow of his being.” 


As to the development of the divine, in con- 
nection with the human nature, the author 
states, in general, the view accepted by his 
Church, but does it so well that we simply quote 
again: 


“The Lord took upon himself a human nature, 
with all the faculties for human thought and affec- 
tion as a man, except in this; being conceived, as 
the Gospels declare, of the Holy Ghost, the internal 
of his humanity was not a created form recipient 
of life, but was life. (This is not altogether intelli- 
gible tous. Ed. INDEPENDENT.) It was the divine 
itself. . . . Weneedlessly confuse ourselves if 
we think of the babe in the manger as conscious of 
its divinity; revolving mighty thoughts in its little 
brain; feeling the throbs of infinite love in its child- 
reat. . . . At first, the child Jesus would be as 
another child. He would grow as another chila— 
grow, as the Gospels declare, in stature, in wisdom, 
and in grace. Only the incoming thoughts would 
crowd thick ard fast; the fux of love would be 
Sweet and deep. . . . Gradually his inner nature 
would be revealed to him. Each knowledge learned 
in the great school of experience, every fact 
acquired by the senses, would become a vessel for 
the treasures of infinite wisdom. For it is a law of 
thought tat the spiritual must rest upon the natural, 
like a tempie upon its base. Silently, day by day, 
week by week, the mind of the human wouid, by 
the ive develop tof all its degrees, be- 
co.ae more and more the temple of Jehovah.” 


A yet deeper glimpse of the author’s thought, 
and of the character of his work, may be had 
in this passuge from the chapter on ‘‘ The Sym- 
pathy of Curisv”: 


“Tt was because God saw that men were getting 
farther and farther away from him; that the inver 
doors of their minds were one after another closing 
against him so that a purely spiritual access to 
them was impossible; that the angels could no 
longer bring them his spirit; and that their very 
Scriptures had lost all effect through their tradi- 
tions—it was vecause God saw allthisthathe .. . 
took a human nature which could approach them 
from without; became the inmost of its life; 
gradually removed from it everything of an earthly 
or human origin, and as gradually brought the 
infinite, divine life into union witn it, until, at the 
end, the humanity itself became divine, and a very 
part of God—that part which is next to us and 
which cannot but be in sympathy with everything 
that is humapb.” 


This is 0 well said, and contains in it so much 
that is deeply true as to make us hesitate to ¢ ffer 
tbe remark which, nevertheless, is too important 
to be omitted, that is will not do to press the 
assumption of the divine nature in Christ’s 
development so far as to destroy the permanent 
reality of the human naturein him. We get a 
new view of the authon’s meaning on this point 
and others connected with it in bis remarks ou 
the temptation and passion of our Lord: 


**Let us not shrink from the Lord’s statement 
that he was tempteJ, and tempted continually. 
But if we make tunis fact to mean that he was never 
free from the gross, the cheap enticements to 
wrong which affect us, we inevitably degrade those 
struggies, and rob them of their chief solemnity. 

. + + Man is subject to influences from both the 
heavenly and the infernal worlds. . . . He in- 
herite, as we all must see, 4 nature which ia full, 
not of sins, but of tendencies to sin, And tue 
struggle which ensues when he is assailed . . . 
we call temptation. The farther one ad- 
vances, the more subtile are the attacks made upon 
his hfe. They take less and Jess tangible shapes, 
and become known to him, oftent':..s, only through 
a certain sense ef desolation and misery, prompting 
the spirit to doubt and desjair. . . . Apply 
this to Christ. He took upon himself a human 
nature like ourowo. It was more than a physical 
body. It was a Dature with a capacity to 
think and feel and suffer as we do; the difference 
being, that we have a created, finite soul, whereas 
Christ’3 humanity had the one uncreated, infinite 
soul, But because the nature he took on was 
luman, it was approachable, like ours, by evil. 
And the Gospels say that these assaults upon his 
humanity were continual. Moreover, they grew in 
interior intensity. . . . There were pains of 
spirit which we can never know. None but the 
keenest anguisa could have brought the bloody 
sweat upon his brow. . . . Men were in 
bondage, and he told them so. And he told them 
that he was theirs deliverer—ay! that he was the 
one whom their Scriptures had long foretold would 
come * to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the 
opening of the prison to the bound.’ So he let evil 
assault him, that he might overcome its tyranny 
and lead captivity captive. In this consists our 
redemption.” 





The closing phrase of the above extract brings 
us to the part of this work in which it must be 
considered most defective. We refer, of course, 
to it asa study of what, in theological phrase, 
we should call the atonement. Mr, Smyth's 
view of this part of eur Saviour’s work is high 
above the ordinary humanitarian view, and 
higher than what is known as the ‘‘ moral influ- 
ence theory.” But we do not find in his chapters, 


resound in the evangelical account of this work. 
Christ came, we are told, to deliver ‘“‘ men from 
the tyrannous power which evil spirits were 
wielding.” To redeem them, (a) by his pres- 
ence, (0) by his trutb, (c) by bis Spirit, and to 
consummate his work by establishing among 
them a universal brotherhood. The first point 
in this statement resembles the primitive theory 
of the atonement which, down to St. Bernard’s 
times, prevailed in the Church; but it does not 
meet the deep questions which the Church 
since that day has asked. It is in vain to hope 
for a satisfactory theory of the atonement 
which does not represent God’s method of ap- 
proaching men by the way of sacrifice, and 
which does not look deeply enough into the 
cross to find there, in some form, a substitution 
for the sinner which becomes valid at the tribu- 
nal of justice and efficient as a positive agent 
for man’s redemption, The doctrine of the 
book is, of course, that professed by the New 
Church, Mr. Smyth writes with great sweet- 
ness and simplicity. But there is more in the 
life of Christ than sweetnesa and simplicity. 
The stern, mysterious, and even awful elements 
of his life overbalance the others ; and while we 
must feel that the omission of there elements is 
a serious defect of the book before us, which 
brings 1t nearer to devotional sentiment than to 
theology, we do not fail to appreciate and enjoy 
it as a delightful and reverent study of the 
“footprints of the Lord.” (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. $1.25.) 


..».Tbe need has long been felt of an elemen- 
tary Arabic grammar which should combine 
with the recessary condensation, wise choice of 
material and clearness of arrangement and ex- 
pression. Socin’s httle work, in the Petermann- 
Strack series, is excellent in the two first partic- 
ulars, but its arrangement is not always the best, 
and its mede of expreesion is sometimes not 
clear. In this respect Dr. Lonsing’s book is an 
improvement on its German predecessors. Its 
statements are made in short, easily intelligible 
sentences, and ita divisions of chapterr, sections 
and paragraphe, with a jadicious use of different 
sorts of type, make it easy for the read:r to take 
in the contents with the eye. There is an ap- 
proacb to the methed of srrangement of the 
elementary Hebrew grammars, as in putting the 
inseparabie part:cies at the beginning of the 
morphology, and addiog examples to the roles. 
lo size the grammar is midway between that of 
Socin and Palmer’s larger book. It would pers 
haps be better for beginners if it were emalier, 
A great part of rections 15, 24, 36, 44, 46, 49, 52— 
59, 63D, and 66 might be omitted without harm. 
The author has diligently consulted the best 
grammars, and has bestowed great care on the 
Arabic forms; and the mechanical execution of 
the book is admirable. In a few cages we should 
prefer a different statement from that which 
the grammar gives: p. 13, @ anda are mislead- 
ing transcriptions of Alif and Ain: p. 14, it 
should be stated where the fifth letter of the ai- 
phabet is pronounced as g in go, and where as j 
in jo, and it should not be said that one of these 
pronunciations is ‘* preferable” to the other ; p. 
15, the origin of the terms solar ani lunar 
ehou'd be given, p. 17, the main sound of the 
Gipbthong ay is no: that of atin English vain, 
and the tenwia is not the *“‘doubling of two 
short vowels”; p. 18 4, add: “but not in the 
Doxl”; p. 20.4, Hamza is not Alif with vowel a, 
but Alif alone; p. 21, the account of Wasla is 
not clear, and the *‘ therefore” is out of place; 
after ‘*in order to facilitate the utterance of the 
first,” add: ‘‘when another word precedes in 
the same sentence ;” it is inaccurate to say that 
the article is used as a relative when prefixed to 
the passive participle, or as a conjunctive in 
certain other cases; p. 33.e, the preposition 
Ka is a degraded, not an * undeveloped” 


noun, and the same thing is probably 
true of the otter inseparables; p. 40.3, 
man is better described as an indirect 


interrogative; p. 43.4, instead of: “the inser- 
tion of an Alif between the first and second 
radicale,’’ should be: **the broadening of the 
first vowel”; p. 52.8, the Perfect never ‘‘ takes 
the meaning of the Imperfect”; the statement 
of the use of the ‘‘Jussive” is defective, the au- 
thor being, noi unnaturally, under the influence 
of the unhappy terminology, Indicative Mood, 
Subjunctive, etc., which the European gramma- 
rians of Arabic have adopted from the Latin 
grammars ; p. 57.9, the particle an does not form 
the subjunctive; p. 60.4, the rule should ba 
given thus: there are certain cases in which the 
Jezma-Imperfect stands in both protasis and 
apodosis of a conditional sentence ; p. 76, the 
meaning of the verbs of praise, blame and won- 
der, should be explained and examples given; 
p. 77.4,a grammatically unfortunate mode of 
expression, and soin p. 787; p. 82 D, the defi- 
nition of nouns of place of time is roundabout 
and inaccurate ; p. 83.2, there is no more pro- 
priety in saying that these nouns are formed 
“after the analogy of the Imperfect Active, 
etc.,” than in saying that the Imperfect is 
formed after the analogy of the noun; p. 84.E. 
2, a noun of instrument, when primitive, is not 
irregular; p. 98 26, brokem plurals are treated 





deeply interssting as they are, anything which 





ive, and attractively written volume. In ex- 








is adequate to express the deep notes which 


as feminines singular; in 27.8, instead of ‘‘in- 


dition . . , to," or better: “by prefix:s, ine 
fixer, or suffixes”; p, 104.85, n&sun is rather a 
collective singular than a plural; p. 155—163, 
instead of extracts from a mojern European 
translation of?Genesis intoArabic, we should pre- 
fer a piece from a good Arabian writer; pp. viii 
—-xi, the grammar would be improved by the 
omission of the ‘‘special preface on the threo 
short vowels,” which is an attempt to give in 
minute detail the morphogonic powers of the 
three vowels ; there is a certain regulerity in the 
use of vowels in all Semitic languages, but to 
try to formulate it geometrically is to involve 
ourselves in contradictions; on p. viii, there 18 
& constant confusion between ‘’vowel” and 
“vowel-sign”; nunnation is described as the 
‘doubling of the vowela . . . and terminat- 
ing the pronunciation of the vowel with the 
sound of n,’’ and, stranger still, we are told that 
it is a fundamental law of human speech ‘hat a 
final vowel on which stress is laid should merge 
in the sound of n. However, the excellence of 
Dr. Lansing’s grammar 1s quite independent of 
this preface. In the main preface also, in 
which the vaJue of the study of Arabic is set 
forth, there are parts that we should hope the 
author would omit in a second edition, partica- 
arly what is said about the superior antiquity 
and logicalness of Arabic, which is not in ac- 
cordance with modern linguistic ideas. We cor- 
dially commend this grammer to all Arabic stu- 
dents as an excellent short collection of the 
grammatical facis of the language.—(An Ara- 
bic Manual. By J. G. Lansing, D.D., Professor 
n the Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Churcb, New Bruuswick, N. J. Chicago: Ameri- 
can Publication Society of Hebrew, 1836. Cm, 
20 x 12, pp. xv, 194.) 


.... The latest number of Appleton’s Annual 
Cyclopedia contains the “ Register of impor- 
tant events for the year 1885.”” This number is 
volume X. of the new series which hasbeen is- 
sued in annual numbers since the completion 
of the last edition of the “* New American Cy- 
clopedia.’? The ten numbers of this annual 
series are a supplement which provides the 
whole werk with its natural continuation, and 
constitute a reference library of the highest im- 
portance, which covers that period as to which 
it is frequently most difficult to get definite 
information. Works published on any subject 
whatever rarely reach down to the date of pub- 
lication, and the gap that follows them is as 
awkward and as difficult to fill as it is impor- 
tant. How to bridge it over is a problem which 
most persons have had to struggle with. In 
the solution of this problem the annual supple- 
ments to the American Cyclopedia may be re- 
lied on for efficient assistance. The *-New 
Series ’’ corresponds with che latest edition of 
the ‘‘ New Cyclopmdia ,’* beg ns where it ends, 
and carries on the history in an annual register 
of important events, of which ten volumes 
have now been published, uniform in size and 
style and cost with the original *-C)clopedia.” 
The same general plan runs through all ‘he num- 
bers, the same ends are aimed at,and the same 
methods pursued, with unimportant devia- 
tions, as in the volume now before us for the 
year 1885. This volume contains a general 
record of the year under the two heads of 
‘*Events of 1885” and ‘‘Disasters of 1485.” 
Under appropriste beadings may be found 
summaries of the political eveuts of the year, 
of military and ecclesiastical affairs, of pablic 
documents, biography, rtatistics, commerce, 
finance, literature (American, Engli-h, and 
Continental), science, agriculture, mechanical 
industry and inventions. The volume for 1885 
contains extended sketches of the career of 
Gens. Grant and McClellan. Gen. Grant’s 
military history is written by Gn. Horace 
Porter, and his civil history by the Hon. Geo. 
8. Boutwell. The article on Gen. McUlellan 
and that on Cardinal McCloskey are trom the 
"pen of Mr. Joseph O’Conner. Gen. Newton 
contributes the paper on the removal of the 
obstructions at Hell Gate and the other great 
feats of engineering acbieved during the year 
—the Arlberg Tunnel and the Blaauw-Krantz 
Bridge are noticed in the appropriate place. 
The cholera epidemic during this year and the 
new theory as to hydrophobia give great interest 
to the articles on these subjects. Under **Ser- 
via,” “Bulgaria,” “Egypt” and * Afghanis- 
tan” we have the record of the iotensely inter- 
esting events of the year in those countries. 
A specially competent article is contributed 
by Pr. T. M. Coan on ‘‘ Mineral Waters ” in the 
United States, who bas madea thorough study 
of that subject. This number is noteworthy 
in the series, as it contains at che end an iadex 
covering the entire ten volumes published up 
to date. This, we need hardly remark, is a 
feature of great importance, 


..--'* The Philosophical Classics for English 
Readers” edited by William Kuight, LL.D., 
Professor of moral philosophy, university of St. 
Andrews, is a serics of very great excellence 
throughout, and especially valuable for readers 
who being neither in the class of «expert stud nts 
of philosophy nor of the uvinformed, and hav- 
ing no time to investigate the recondite aspects 
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accounts of the great systems and their found- 
ers, The last volume in this series which has 
been republished here is Hume, by the editor of 
the series. As the controversies which have 
carried this philosopher’s name so far, sprang 
up almost entirely after his death, it is a com- 
paratively easy matter to separate his biography 
from the survey of his work as a historian and 
philosopher. This has been done by Professor 
Knight, who, by this means, has freed his hands 
to devote the entire second part of the book to 
critical examination which is most fairly and 
lucidly conducted, and which, while it meets the 
requirements of the series in showing the prin- 
ciples of Hume’s philosophy, performs for the 
general reader the not less important service of 
exhibiting that philosophy in relation with op- 
posing systems of thought, showing its defects, 
and what conclusions have been reached as to 
its validity. (J. B. Lippincott & Co. $1.25.) 
The tbirty-seventh volume of the ‘* Eng- 
lish Men of Letters,” edited by Jobn Morley, is 
Sir Philip Sidney, by J. A. Symonds, who has 
also contributed to the same series the number 
on the Poet Shelley. The present volume on 
Sidney is a delightful addition to the series, 
worthy of the excellent popular biographies 
which were previously included in it. Mr. Sy- 
monds has examined for himself the original 
authorities and then availed bimself, ev far as 
it suited his purpose, of everything written on 
the subject. His book is a model of the kind 
of sifted, lucid and condensed biography con- 
tained in this series. (Harper & Brothers.) 





...-The last volume in the *‘ Famous Woman 
Series,” is Susanna Wesley, by Eliza Clarke. 
Susanna Wesley war, as her tombstone relater, 
the daughter of the Rev. Dr. Samuel Annesley, 
ejected by the Act of Uniformity from his 
living, the wife of Samuel Wesley, rector of 
Hepworth, and mother of John and Charles 
Wesley, and wasin them tbe true mother of 
Methodism ina religious and moral sense, as 
has been said by Isaac Taylor. The present his- 
tory is hardly designed tv stand in comparison 
with Mr. Kirk’s *‘ Mother of the Wesleys.” It 
18 brief, popular, and rarely cites authorities or 
gives the reader any clue to the authorities. 
Facts are sometimes left hanging in the air, as, 
for example, the (p. 234.) **The Earles, after 
a time, went to France and settled there; one 
of the daughters, it is said, married the cele- 
brated Marshal Ney.” An autbor has no right to 
leave his readers hanging in uncertainty when 
the fact is so easily ascertainable. Are we to 
understand that Mies Earle was the Mademoiselle 
Augnié, chosen for Ney by Josepbine, and whom 
he married in 1802? The account of John 
Wesley’s relation to the Anglican Church, is 
the English Church’s conventional statement of 
that subject, on which we bave commented 
more than once. In general good use is made 
of the authorities. The book is written in full 
sympathy with the subject, presents a true and 
vivid picture of the family life at Epworth, and 
leaves a lifelike impression on the reader of the 
woman who, in the Providence of God, holds 
in the history of the Church the high position 
of the spiritual as well as tbe natural mother of 
the Wesleye. (R»berts Brothers. $1.00.) 


..The Decalogue for the Nursery, by 8. J, 
Donaldson, M.D. (0. Clapp & Son : Boston), con- 
tains much sound and good couneel on the general 
subject of health and disease in the nursery. It is 
written from the standpoint of a homeopathic 
practitioner who uses largely the advice of such 
authorities as Jacobi, Meigs, etc., but as to 
mercurial therapeutics seems to claim the 
greater potency of large doses, a8 it advises in 
nearly every case, the use of mercurials for 
diseases similar to those in which they are used 
by the dissenting brethren. For al!, however, 
who prefer this practice, this book will be found 
a valuable aid in the nursery. Those who do 
not accept this practice may profit from the 
author's geueral suggestions as to the manage- 
ment of disease. In fact, comparatively Jittle 
stress is laid on medication, dosing, or drug 
treatment. The author, in genera), prefers to 
leave that to be prescribed by the physician in 
charge, and devotes himself in this manual to 
therapeutic treatment, nursing, diet, etc. He 
gays: “My first and controlling desire is to 
force home on the minds of mothers a full reali- 
gation of the dangers attending the practice of 
indiscriminate dosing, even when the remedies 
are of the system reported harmless (home- 
opathic).” It is, however, a question whether 
this intelligent and sound view of the case is 
not defeated by the author's failure to adhere 
to it, as we find definite courses of medicinal 
treatment prescribed for the most dangerous 
diseases that threaten children, and a fairly full 
pharmacopoeia of drugs for family use, with prop- 
erties, method of use, and full directions at- 

tached. 


..An attractive juvenile book for the holi- 
days and one of the few which attempts to turn 
the Christmastide to a serious religious use is 
Letters to Boys and Girls about the Holy Land 
and the First Christmas at Bethlehem by the 


history he writes to impress on his young read 
ers, transports them back over many centuries 
and into the distant holy lands where, he him- 
self being leader and master, he introduces them 
in a general way to the forever renowned scenes 
and personages of the sacred history from the 
beginning, and gradually conducts them down 
to the birth of Jesus and the death of Simeon. 
The book is an excellent one to impress the 
events of the birth of our Saviour on juvenile 
readers, and to exhibit that event in its larger 
and prophetic connections with the bistory of 
which it is the culmination. (Daniel Muller, 
Reading, Pa.) 


.. The Recollections of a Private Soldier in 
the Army of the Potomac draws aside the veil 
which humanity bas generally agreed to leave 
hanging over the horrors of the battle-field. It 
describes war from the midst of 1t with an un- 
shrinking frankness which stupefies the read- 
er’s moral faculties, and adds nothing worth 
knowing to the sum of human knowledge. The 
author maintains two propositions—that the 
armies should have been recruited by conscrip- 
tion, and not by volunteering, which is proba- 
bly true; and that the officering of the army 
with West Puint men by preference was the 
great blunder in the army organization, which 
last point is a fair test of the value of the book 
as a criticism on the conduct of the War. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00.) 


..-We have commended Mrs. Charles H. 
Gardner’s ‘‘English History in Royme” and 
**French History in Rhyme.” The same au- 
thor sends us asimilar aid to the acquisition 
of a solid historical perspective, American His- 
tory in Rhyme. It is gotten up, we observe, on 
a plan peculiar to itself. The history is divided 
into sections, to each of which is devoted a 
mnemonic form, containing the history in or- 
derly succession and catching rhymes. This 
sectionizing is a valuable modification, which 
makes the rhymes more manageable, (Pub- 
lished by Mrs. Chae. H. Gardner, 603 5th Ave.) 


....A capital little brochure for people who 
take a serious interest in the tendencies of 
American society is The Social Status of Euro- 
pean and American Women, by Kate Byam Mar- 
tin, who writes on the social status of women in 
France, Germany and England, and by Ellen 
M. Henrotin, who writes on the social status of 
American women. Of both writers we may say 
that they display the best power of noting facts 
and interpreting them ; they make no complaint 
against fanciful evils and no demand for fanci- 
ful reforms. They say culy what every serious 
and intelligent reader will respond to, but what 
they say is said exceedingly well, and is more- 
over the marrow of the matter. (Charles H. 
Kerr & Co., Chicago.) 


.-Mr. Spurgeon is so well known and so 
much read 1n this country that our readers will 
be glad to know where to put their hands on a 
convenient, reasonably full and recent biog. 
rephy of the great preacher. We can direct 
them to the volume just published by the Mesers- 
Hodder & Stoughton, London. Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon, Preacher, Author and Philanthropist, 
with Anecdotal Reminiscences, by E. Holden 
Pike. The frontispice isa portrait of Mr. Spur- 
geon, and the volume contains characteristic 
sketches of the man, and a good survey of the 
immensely various work he has carried on. 
(16mo, pp. 312. Price 2 shillings 6 pence.) 


.-Among minor religious illuminated books 
we mention as unusually well done Huabitations 
of God and his Worshipers, by Ehzabeth N. 
Little, author of ‘* Beacon Lights,” ete., a col- 
lection of Bible promises for the thirty-one days 
of a long month, esch of which contains in 
some form (direct or implied) the 1dea of a babi- 
tation. The monograph is interspersed with ap- 
propriate poetic selections. The church home 
is worked out in various forms, and the whole 
is imprinted in stippled soft gray board and 
tied up like a brochure in richly illuminated 
gold-bronze stippled covers. (8. E. Cassino: 
Boston, $1.50.) 


.. The Standard Publishing Co., Cincinnati 
issue The New Standard Eckctic Lesson Com 
mentary, by Isaac Errett, Prof. J. W. McGarvey 
and J. W. Monser. This is an eclectic compila- 
tiop, as announced in the title. The compila- 
tions are not, however, printed as extracts 
credited to their original authors, but worked 
over into an original text by the author;. Pains 
are taken with the maps as to the number, full- 
ness and accuracy. The commentary contains 
also engravings of important places, tables, in- 
dices, and is issued, we understand, with a text 
identical witb the Bible Lessons for older schol- 
ars and adapted to the lower grades, 


..The Messrs. D. Appleton & Co, republish 
in two uviform volumes Archbishop Trench’s 
Notes on the Miracles of our Lord from the thir- 
teenth revised edition, and py the same author, 
Notes on the Parables of our Lord from the fif- 
teenth revised edition. Long as these volumes 
have been before the public, they not only have 
not been surpassed, but they hold their own in 
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which will not grow less in the lapse of time. 
(Each vol. $1.50.) 


.-.-Cora Urquhart Potter has collected in My 
Recitations, the ballads and other poems which 
she has found best suited to the requirements 
of a public reader. Her taste and judgment 
have proved good guides, and the selection is 
exceptionally good. It embraces the best, both 
new and old. The selections will read well, and 
there is not one in the book which a fastidious 
ear would reject. The selection is designed for 
other readers whose experience is, perhaps, not 
so large. (J.'B. Lippincott & Co. $1.00.) 


.- Mrs. Clara Erskine Clement, who is before 
the public as the author of several handbooks on 
various aspects of art, publishes An Outline 
History of Architecture for Beginners and Stu- 
dents. Itis a sketchy, superficial affair, with 
numerous ijlustrations, in which picturesque 
effect is the paramount consideration. As a 
collection of interesting talks about architect- 
ure addressed to young people the volume is a 
suecess, (White, Stokes & Allen. $2.50.) 


..- The Messrs. Macmillan & Co. publish an 
interesting edition of Hallam Tennyson’s (the 
son of the Laureate) Jack and the Bean Stalkin 
English Hexameters, with‘illustrations by the late 
Randolph Caldecott, These illustrations were 
left among the more or less unfinished work of 
Caldecott, and are published as illustrative ideas 
which he was intending to put into finished 
form for publication. The iliustrations as they 
stand are full of spirit and idea caught from 
the poem. ($1.50.) 


.- The Messrs. Charles H. Kerr & Co., pub- 
lish a volume of Essays, by James Vila Blake. 
They are ona great variety of topics, such as 
** Choice,” *‘Government,” *‘Death,” ‘‘Immortal 
Life,” etc. In style they preserve the philosophic 
calm, and remind the reader of Rochefoucauld 
or possibly of Montaigne. The volume makesa 
good appearance as it comes from the press of 
the Messrs Kerr & Co. 


.-The Rev. J. P. Egbert, pastor of Calvary 
Church (Pres.), Buffalo, has published a small 
collection of sermons entitled Some Lessons 
from the Parable of the Sower, the Parable of 
Growth and the Law of the Harvest. They are 
thoughiful, direct in treatment and simple in 
style, and will be found attractive as well as sug- 
gestive sermons to read. (Ulrich & Kingsley, 
Buffalo. ) 


.-Charles Dudley Warner's latest story 
Their Pilgrimage, published as a seria] in Har- 
per’s New Monthly, makes a handsome volume, 
as now issued by the Messrs, Harper & Brotbers 
with numerous and ¢ffective illustrations by C. 
8. Reinhart. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


The Leonard Scott Publishing Co. an- 
nounce that, by arrangements with the English 
publishers of The Scottish Review, they have as- 
sumed control of the American issue of that 


periodical. The Review is exnected to fill the 
place, in a great measure, of the deceased 
British Quarterly, and is therefore quite sim- 
ilar in its scope and aims, 


.-Miss Isabel F. Hapgood sends us a line 
from Boston desiring us to deny in the most 
unqua'ified manner that she is the translator 
of the English version of the Russian novel, 
“Crime and Punishment,”’ by Feodor Dosto- 
yeffsky, which lately appeared, and which was 


erroneously attributed to her in the review of 
the book last week. A misunderstandiog led 
us to infer that the absenee of the name of a 
translator on the title-page was to be supplied 
by hers, which is ac present so associated with 
Rossian literary work turned into English. It 
may also be mentioned that not only is Miss 
Hapgood to be excluded from the list of those 

upon whom the errors in the translation are 
chargeable, but Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole in 
cisaoproval of the quality of the work and de- 
nial of participation in it, 


..We are asked to state to our readers that 
a Torcnto gentlemen interested in benevolent 
eoncerns and the development of systematic 
charity, offers a prize of fifty pounds sterling 
for the best essay on ‘Systematic Giving; 
what it implies when considered in relation to 
our obligations to God and the light of the 
Nineteenth Century.” It is required that the 
essay shall be terse, crisp, outspouken and incis- 
ive, and shall cover about 300 pages of 250 
words each. The Prize Essay is to be the prop- 
erty of the-gentleman who offeri the prize, it 
being his purpose to publish it at a low price, 
so a8 to obtain for it the widest possible circula- 
tion. The competition is open to the world, 
the only conditions being that the essay must 
be written in the English language, and must 
be in the hands of the Rev. Dr. Withrow, of 
Toronto, the Secretary oi the Committee of Ad- 
judication, by the 1st of October, 1887. The 
award will be given by the 1st of December 





by which it may bo identified, and must be ac- 
companied by a sealed envelope bearing the 
same motto, and containing the name of the 
writer—the envelope to be opened after adjudi- 
cation of the prize. No essay will be necesga- 
rily recommended for publication, nor awarded 
the prize, unlesa, in the opinion os ihe adjudica- 
tors, it come up to the standard of excellerce 
they may deem necessary. Unsuccessful essays 
will be returned to their autbors on receipt of 
stamps for the purpose. The Rev. Elmore Har- 
ris, M.A., pastor of Bloor Street Baptist 
Church, Toronto, will assist in the -eading of 
the essays and awarding of the prize, and com- 
mounications should be addressed to the Rev. W. 

Withrow, D.D., Editor Canadian Methodist 
Magazine, Toronto, Canada. 
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THE GERMAN TEMPLE. 


BY THE REV. J. N. CUSHING, D.D. 





Durine a visit to Palestine one is most pleas- 
antly impressed with the colonies of the Germ:n 
Temple Society. Their neat, well-built housee, 
carefully cultivated fields, and generally thrifty 
condition contrast very sharply with the 
squalor, filth and poverty of surrounding native 
villages. The stamp of intelligence, skill and 
iudustry marks the whole enterprize. It isan 
exotic civilization, bravely seeking to root itself 
in a foreign soi), with what permanent success 
the future only can tell. 

These colonies are the outcome of a religious 
movement, based upon a peculiar interpreta- 
tion of the propheeies. The following state- 
ment of the epecial views held by this people is 
drawn from one of the pamphlets published by 
the Rev. Christopher Hoffmann, who is the bead 
of the communities in Palestine, and is occa- 
sionally expressed in bis own words. 

The destiny of man is to be *‘ happy, perfectly 
happy, and happy forever.” The prophets of 
Israel describe a kingjiom of God, whose estab- 
lishment upon earth shaJl embody this funda- 
mental ideal, and thus fulfill the destiny of man. 
They failed, however, to do more than to awaken 
and preserve the hope of such a kingdom in the 
hearts of spiritually minded Israelites, and this 
hope operated no further than to call into ex- 
istence a far weaker copy of the ancient people 
aud kingdom of Ierae), viz., the people of Judea, 
What the prophets failed to do, Jesus Christ ac- 
complished. His resurrection was the actual 
realization of eternal life for man, and his 
earthly ministry, crowned by his propitiatory 
death, was the realization of God’s kingdom 
upon earth, His followers were intrusted with 
the establishment of this kingdom on the eartb. 
Believing that the Christianity of the last eigh- 
teen centuries has failed to realize the aim of the 
prophets and the mission of the Son of God, 
Christians who accept the peculiar viewa of the 
Temple feel called upon to separate themselves 
from existing Churches, although in no spirit of 
opposition to their essential doctrines, and 
establish organizaticns in which, to some 
degree, the kingdom of God asa spiritual 
temple may be visibly embodied. These com- 
munities, as facts of tne Temple of God, should 
be made up only of “living stoner,” of men who 
are filled wi hb the spirit of Christ, and, conse- 
quently, no longer follow their own will, but the 
wil of Christ and the Father. This Church or 
Temple is the only way to lasting happinere, not 
only for the individual, but for every collection 
of men who cherish the same faith concerning 
the kingdom of God, aod make their collective 
life serve its interest, just as the individual 
makes his individual hfe serve the same end. 
When once it comes to pass that a nation is 
built upon a spiritual foundation, then the ex- 
ternal realization of the kingdom of God upon 
earth will have beguo. Such a kingdom would 
have a far more valid claim than ancient Israel 
to the name of People of God, a name errone- 
ously assumed by Churches and denominaticns, 
and by some nations which believe themseives 
to be Christian. To collect this people of God, 
which Christianity has thus far failed entirely 
to accowplisb, is the very first labor that, in ac- 
cordance with the will of the Master, is to be 
done by members of the Church of Christ, 
wherever they dwell, and by whatever name they 
may be called. 

Since this labor is to be performed, the ques- 
tion arises at once, ‘‘ Where is it to be begun?” 
The Temple 1s bound tono place. Where two 
or three are gathered together in His pame, 
there He is in the midst of them. The prophet 
also says: ‘“‘ The whole earth must be covered 
with the knowledge of the Lord as the waters 
cover the sea.” But a beginning must be made 
somewhere, and God through the prophets bas 
clearly anewered the question. Mt. Zion is the 
future center of the Kingdom of God, when it 

shal] be again realized in the form of a people. 
Tnerefore, the starting-point for the foundation 
of this people of God is Jerusalem and the ter- 
ritory adjacent to it. Both Roman Catholic and 
Prosestant Obarches have neglected the study 
of prophecy, and through that neglect, have ob- 
scured its aim by losing sight of this establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of God uponearth. The 
Roman Catholics havo erred iu making the 
Kingdom of God an outward, unspiriiual or- 
gavigation. The Protestants bave erred in 
making it an invisible spiritual kingdom, not or- 
ganically embodied in visible form, The true 
idea of propbecy is that the Kingdom of God 
should take form in a visible, God-fearing na- 
tion, of which Jerusalem is the center. 

The objection agaiust the present undertaking 
to found such a people, that Palestine hes long 
beon subject to war and intestine trouble, is 
met by the affirmation of God’s omnipotent 
power to ehange entirely the present govern- 
ment and order of things. Another objection 
that the possession of the Promised Land was 
guaranteed only to the patural descendants of 





Abraham, in case they kept the law and obeyed 


the prophets, is answered by the fact that they 
did not comply with the condition, and there- 
fore the prophecy of Isaiah was fulfilled in 
Cbrist. “The Lord shall slay thee, and call 
his servants by another name” (Ixv, 15). 
Through Christ is the beginning of the new 
Bingdom of God upon earth, and, consequently, 
the mission of restoring the Holy Land and Holy 
City was transferred from the Jews, the natural 
children of Abraham, to Christians, the true fol- 
lowers of Christ, who are Abraham’s spiritual 
seed. Ali attempts to avoid this by accepting 
the spiritual calling of God's people, and the 
establishment of a divine kingdom without an 
earthly visible embodiment of that people, are 
based on a mistaken idea of the Scriptures. The 
failure of Christian Churches to carry out the 
ideal of Christ and the prophets is the sign of 
the ripenees of the time for the establishment 
of the Kingdom of God upon earth (Luke xviii, 
8). Thisis not only a sigo, but a constraining 
cause for every believer in and lover of Chris- 
tianity to think how Christianity in its true form, 
as the way to everlasting bappines of the world, 
may be visibly and materially represented. 

In consequence of these peculiar ideas, about 
forty years ayo a society was formed in Wiir- 
temburg, with branches in Saxony, Hesse, South 
Russia, and North Awerica, to prepare for the 
collection of the people of God in Palestine, by 
first establishing the Temple—i. e., a Christian 
community according to the command of Christ 
and his apostles, in various Christian countries 
for this purpose. The publication of the Sued- 
dentsche Worte, in 1845, was the first public step 
taken. Ina the Crimean war of 1853-6, to check 
the advance of Russia, Oriental affairs were 
brought so prominently before the attention of 
Europe, that an appeal was made to Christians 
and Jews for the gathering of the people of God 
in Palestine. At the same time twenty families 
took up their residence at Kirachenhardtbof, in 
Wiiriemburg, to begin a Christian communi'y 
life, and form the center for the movement to 
settle Palestine. In 1861, on account of trouble 
with the ecclesiastical authoritier, the communi- 
ty at Kirschenhardthof and their associates in 
belief, separated from the Established Church, 
and formed an independent organization called 
the Temple Society. Already, in 1858, three 
men had been sent to Palestine to examine the 
land as the destined place of settlement. In 
the following years several members of tie 
Temple Society se tled 1n various parts of the 
Holy Land; but it was not until 1868 that the 
Society sent out two of its principal men, and 
directed them to ¢ffect a more extended coloni- 
zation in full conformity with the purpose of 
the Temple, 

At the present time there are four colonies of 
the Temple in Palestine, one at Jaffa, one at 
Sarona, an hour's distance from Jaffa, one at 
Haifa, and one at Jerusalem. They number up- 
ward of 2,0U0 soulr, and are slowly increasing 
by accessions from Germany and America. The 
colonists support themselves entirely by their 
own labor. Indeed, at Haifa, no one except a 
tolerably well-to-do person is allowed to join the 
colony. A man who wishes to be rectived at 
Haifa must beable, on his arrival, to place 
enough money in the hands of the Committee of 
the colony to support himself and family for 
three years. He is, however, entitled to all that 
be may earn duriag the three years, At the ex- 
piration of that time he may withdraw any 
money which remaivs of the sum placed in the 
Committee's hands, or leave it still in their charge 
as an investmen’, at six per cent. interest. All 
penniless persons, or such as have not sufficient 
money to comply with the above-mentioned rule 
on their arrival, are immediately sent back to 
Germany or America. This wise policy tends to 
keep the community on a sound financial basis, 
which is very important in a country whose gov- 
ernment imposes such heavy restrictions on in- 
dustry and ent:rprise by 1ts taxation and extor- 
tion. Whatever may be one’s opinion of the 
special ovject which led to the establishment of 
these colonier, they are materially a pesitive 
benefit to the country by their example of in- 
telligent and thrifty labor amid all the difficul- 
ties which environ them. 

Tbese colonies value education, and have good 
common and bigh schools for their children, 
They also make provision for the sick by the 
establis)ment of hospitals under the oharge of 
competent physicians. Although there is no 
distinctively miesionary effort, some of their in- 
stitutions are for the benefit of Jews and Mo- 

bammedans as well as Christians. 

In 1874, for the purpose of unity of effort and 
greater effectiveness 10 carrying out their ob 
ject, the colonies were united under one man- 
agement, and the Rev. Cbrittopher Hoffmann, of 
Jaffa, became the President. There are also 
elders in each community who possess consider- 
able power. To the President and elders belong 
the general oversight of the spiritual condition 
of the membersbip, the management of the reg- 
tlar meetings of the congregations on Sundays, 
holidays, und all other times. Under the apos- 
tolic authority of the command: “Let every 
soul be subject unto the higher powers,” they 
have the charge of the admission and exclusion 
of members. Yet, upto the present time, they 
pave ordained no rules corcernixg the ordi- 





nances instituted by Obrist. Believing that the 
divisions of Obristianity have arisen from gis- 
ing these an undue prominence, and thus put- 
ting external signs in place of the essence of 
the truth, they leave baptism and the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper to the conviction of 
individuals, until the unity of the Spirit shall 
have acvanced far enough for universal regula- 
tions, 

Harmony and prosperity prevail under the 
administration of Mr. Hoffmann; but whetber 
the colonies are homogeneous enough to con- 
tinue and increase under a lees firm and able 
leader, time alone can show. Thoroughly con- 
vinced that Turkey and Mobammedanism itself 
are near their final struggle for existence, these 
pioneers for the establishment of a visible epir- 
itual Israel in the Holy Land expeet aspeedy 
triumph of their movement as the outcome of 
that struggle. 

JERUSALEM, PALESTINE. 





...-Archdeacon Farrar recently addressed the 
Congregational Board of London on the sub- 
ject: ‘How far, and on what groundr, can 
Christian Communions approach each other 
with a view to co-operation?’ He thought that, 
since it is impossible to reach absolute trutb, 
and sines different views of truth are sure to 
enebrine themselves in distinct organizations, a 
reunion of Christendom was quite impossible, 
A union between even Romanist and Protestant 
was equally impossible, since the former held 
firmly to the decrees of the Council of Trent, 
which included many dogmas utterly repugnant 
to the deepest conviction of all Protestants. As 
to a union between the Nonconformists and the 
Church of England, there had, he thought, been 
occasions in the past—such as the Hampton 
Court and Savoy Conferences, or, if the clergy 
had listened to the moderate counsels of Tillot- 
son, at the Westminster Conference—when it 
might have been possible; but, he asked, ‘* What 
chance is there now of our sacrificing Episco- 
pacy,or,if we did not, that you would adopt it?” 
In quite other quartera he looked for unity, in 
the recognition of the fact that the points of 
agreement are primary and universal), while the 
points of difference are trivial and uu:mportant. 
He quoted, with approval, Jeremy Taylor’s sug- 
gestion of a basis for a really Catholic Church— 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and 
the Apostles’ Creed. Beyond these, unity of 
belief was only a unity of torpor or of death. 
All attempts to force men to unity in the details 
of belief, whether by the terrors of the civil 
power or the thunders of the religious presse, 
had besa px!pable and deplorable failures, 
while efforts to secure unity of action had been 
like tying of the foxes’ tails together by Sam- 
son, which ended by setting everything on fire. 
He utterly repudiated the idea of heresy being 
made the ground of exclasion from the Churcb. 
Starting from such principles he urged on his 
hearers the following considerations: (1) If 
Christians have any light it should be common 
to all. (2) We have common duties. (3) We 
have common perils, 


.... We received, just before going to press, 
the following telegraphic dispatch concerning 
the action of the Boston Methodist Preachers’ 
Meeting on resolutions on the Chattancvoga Uni- 
versity caste matter: The Boston Preachers’ 
Mecting continued the discussion of the caste 
question to-day. It was opened by the Rev. 
Dr. Pierce, editor of Zion’s Herald. Addcesses 
were made by Bithop Mailalieu, Dr. J. W. Lind- 
say, the Kev. Messrs. G. A. Crawford, J. W. 
Hamilton, W.8, Haven, and others, and the dis- 
cussion wiil be continued next Mondsy. The 
foliowing resolution was added to those already 
before vhe meeting : 

Resolved, That we appeal to the next General 
Coniereuce to consider the action of the authorities 
in exciuuing stugents from the new University at 
Chuttanooga on account of color, 1n direct violation 
of she Setter and spirit of tne resolution adopted 
by the last General Conference, as the report of the 
committee on the state of tne Church, and un- 
equivucally determine the course to be pursued by 
tue Freedmen’s Ald Society so that the scandal may 


be removed fo. which, both in and out the Churca, 
we are Duw 80 justiy reproaciied. 
On motion of the Rev. Dr. McKeown it was 
upanimously voted to send the fo/lowing tele- 
gram to the Executive Committee of the Frecd- 
men’s Aid Society at Cincinnati: 
Resolved, That if the accusations against Pro- 
fessor Caulkins, of Chattanooga University, of un- 
nilemanly and uachristian treatment of the Rev. 
£. H. Jonnson be true, he should be immediately 
diamissed from his professorship. 


....Statistical Secretary Henry A. Hazen 
sends us the following suxmary of statistics 
from the tables of the Year Book of the Congre- 
gational churches for 1837: 






ches, whole number..........++.- eocee 4,277 

Charnes, “ded to tne lst iast year.»...... 197 
IDIGCETB. 200 ccce-cccccccccccccsccess goceecee 

= * of whom, installed pastors........ 978 
“ and without pastoral charge...... 1,237 
@MBECIB...-. ccc eceeeevccseeees eevccvcce cece 436,341 
“ added on oy a eoccccecccecoce 27,159 

“« removed ay Mince cccccccccccee * CT 
e 7 2,450 
“ §6pet ecccees® 1tTT 
Infant ba ee eeees 348 
Sunday-so ools, membe oEorT 
nt contributions $1,677,096 
wee be decrease....... : 23,189 
Home @Xpenditures.........seeceeeeeeee sees 3,909,225 


Connecticut omits the latter item, reporting last 
year, $566,361, ; 


The Sunday-schoot, 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 9TH, 1887. 
SIN AND DEATH.—Gen. m1, 1—6; 17—19. 


Nores.—‘‘ Now the serpent."—The ancicnt 
Babylonians recognized an evil irfluence in the 
shape of a dragon, and several cylinders have 
been found that show the serpent. The Egyp- 
tians held it in reverence with many other ani- 
mals, while to the Israelites the serpeut was al- 
ways an object of abhorrence. ———*“ He aaid 
unto the woman.” —He addresses the woman first 
as the weaker, the one easier tempted. Begin- 
ning the conversation colloquially, he assumes 
an air of surprise, and ends by looking at the 
few restrictions rather than at the wide range 
of privileges. Dissatisfaction and doubt came 
to the woman as an immediate result. 
‘* And the woman said.”—She evidently took 
bim to be a divine messenger ; yet the substance 
of what he said ought to have put her on her 
guard, since he spoke at enmity with God. No- 
tice how her mind, wandering ever the “‘ every” 
and ‘‘ freely”, words of God, showing his large 
beneficence, is morbidly fastened on the restric- 
tions, She went so far as to willfully misquote 
God’s divine commaud, and moreover she 
made two additions not recorded in if. 
** Ye shall not surely die.”—The serpent sees the 
woman already wavering, and he encourages 
her to side with him in assent, while he flatly 
gives God the lie. Distrust of God is aroused | 
while he had a semblance of truth, since she 
died not immediately a physical but a spiri:ual 
death. God doth know.”—Bolder and 
bolder he grows as Eve becomes weaker. Now 
he represents God as envious of his creatures, 
and now he inflames her ambition to become as 
God himself.———** Knowing good and evil.”— 
The knowiedge that was to mske them independ 
ent of God.——“* When the woman saw.”— 
Three times it is mentioned how charming the 
tree appears to her as she gazes with new eyes and 
lustful glance. She yiclded and fell, and in Ler 
fall she involved the one dearest to her. The 
woman was deceived, but man (I Tim. ii, 14) 
fell with open eyes, willingly. The last three 
verses of the lesson speaks God’s curse for dis- 
obedience. Ttis disobedience was twofold. 1 
Hearkening to the seductive voice. 2. Actively 
engaging in the sin. The one prepar.s the way ; 
is introductory to the other. The curse is that 
of desolation and barrenness ivstead of fruit- 
fulness and fertility ; of coarse food instead of 
former delicacies, Excessive toil for the very 
necessities of living takes the place of Eden 
comfort and ease; and the sentence cu!minates 
with the doom of budily decay and death, 

Instruction.—In the first place the serpent 
attacked the weaker one of the two, the woman, 
and that in her husband’s absence, Would that 
women only knew how much depends on their 
withstanding crucial as well as every-day temp- 
tations, and how the men look to them for guid- 
ance and moral strength. If the woman we 
reverence falls, then where is faith? I¢ you are 
a sister, encourage your brother in all purity, 
honor, aud fidelity to God. You show him 
the way, and never let him be disappointed in 
you. The wife needs thia steadfastness to godly 
principles in a peculiar degree, that she be not 
influenced to do or countenance the wrong, and 
you mothers must so act that your children may 
believe you implicitly, and follow you unques- 
tioningly wherever you leadthem. You cau’s cdo 
it alone, any more than Eve could. You follow 
faithfully yourselves the Christ, and the children 
will be led all right enough. 

Then she listened. That is the first step down 
hil', to hear what the tempter has to say. ‘‘ When 
sinners entice thee consent thou not.” Don’t 
licten, don’t stop, just get right away, even if 
you have to jump over a fence or out of tle 
window. Better break a limb than sear your 
conscience. It is safer and more comfortable in 
the long run. 

Listening often implies dissatisfaction with 
every-day goodness anda hankering after the 
excitements the Devil offers. See how Eve per- 
sistently disparaged her splendid privileges and 
overrated her restrictions, The poison works 


fast when one hearkens to Satan. 

Morcover she looked at the tree. This is the 
pext and most dangerous step, to so yitld to 
persua-ione as to look into the matter and see if 
it is wrong or not. There isno pred for any 
one to look at evil tosee whetber it is wrong or 
not. Theconscience telJs ali about that, and if 
ever in doubt then let the doubiful aione. It 
is a fallacy ot the Devil to thing that one cau 
appreciate the good better by looking at, know- 
ing, and experiencing the evil. Every contact 
with the Evil One leaves one the worse four it. 
Look away, let it alone, and simply et.ck to the 
rigbt. 

‘Of course sbe fell. One does not parley with 
Setan for nothing. Naturally she did not want 
to be the only sinner im the world, eo she in- 
vited the only one she could to get to share her 
guilt. Not only unconscious inflaence but per- 
sone] solicitation drags many a one down. 
If you must sim coop yourself up in a hu’; lock 
yourself ip, and do it alone. Do not dare to 
drag down in your destruction an immortel 
soul, 

















Answer this question to yourselves this week. 
Is it not more pleasant to lie down in green 
astures and walk along still waters uader His 
leadership, than to struggle alone among thoro 





and thistle of our own planting? 
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Hews of the Weeb. 


WASHINGTON. 


SENATOR JOHN A. LoGan died at his home 
in Washington at three o’clock Sunday after- 
noon. His strength bad been lessened by a 
long period of overwork, avd he bad suffered 
for some time from rheumatic fever. Since 
Thursday evening be had been lying in a semi- 
comatose state, at intervals onlv being able to 
recognize the members of his family. or some 
intimate friend, by the preseure of bis hand. 
The end, when it came, was painless, though 
daring the sickness his frame was racked with 
fever and his sufferings were excruriating. 
Surrounding the death-bed in the last moments 
were Mrs. Logan, their sop, Manning Logan, 
their daughter and her husband, Mr. and Mrs. 
Tucker, and G, A. Logan, a nephew. Present 
in the room were Senator and Mrz. Cullom aud 
their daughter, Senator and Mrs. Cockrell, Sex- 
ator and Mrs. Warner Miller, General Sheridan, 
General Green B. Raum, General Beale, Con- 
gressmen Hendersop, Thomas and Symes, the 
Rev. Dr. Newman, Mr. and Mrs. Beach Tay- 
lor, Henry Storng, Daniel Siepbard, Mary 
Brady, and Dociors Baxter and Hawiiton. 
In different rooms in the house were nearly 
all the Sepat.rs and Congressmen in towr- 
Dr. J. H. Baxter, the chief Medical Purveyor 
for the Army, who bas been General] Logan’s 
family physician for m'ny years, said to a Tvi- 
bune reporter : 


**] was called to attend General Logan a week 
ago last Monday, and fouvud him suffering from 
acute rheumatism in the right wrist. The attack 
yielded readily to treatment, and the patient was 
doing well until he somehow caught a cold and 
sufferea arelapse. The rheumatism then spread to 
the right shoulder and to the hips and ankles, and 
was accompanied by strong febrile symptoms, with 
a tendency tothe brain. The braiu affection did 
not yield to the remedies employed, and Dr. Hamil- 
ton was calledin, Of course there was danger that 
the disease would attack the heart, and against that 
precautions were taken with success; but the brain 
symptoms continued to increase in gravity, asshown 
by sligot delirium aud inability to sleep at nignt. 
Several days ago Dr. Lincola was called in consul- 
tation, and on Friday night we regarded the 
patient’s condition as extremely critical. He took 
pour:shment freely, sometimes several quarts of 
miik in twenty-four hours, bat his strength steadily 
diminished, and ue fell into a condition of stup-r, 
from which it was sometimes difficult to arouse 
him. When awakened, he could recognize persons 
avout him; but the iutervals of consciousness were 
brief, and became more and more infrequent. I 
think the last one was some twelve or fourteen 
hours before his death, when lis wife asked: ‘John, 
do you know me?’ and he answered, ‘Why, 
certainly, I know you, Mary. Why do you ask that 
question?’ 

* At our consultation this morning at 9 o’clock, 
when I relieved Dr. Hamilton, wno had been on 
duty during the night, we agreed to hoki auother 
consultation at half pastio’cluck. When that time 
arrived it was evident thit the patient was ina 
dying condition. He had been in a comatose state 
for hours. He died at fifty-eignt minutes past 2 
o'clock, 

“It was one of the most affecting death-bed 
scenes lever witnessed. I found it impossible to 
remain in the room lng at a time and maintain my 
composure, Over her dying husband bent his de- 
voted wife, who bad not left his bedside for days 
and hights. From time two time she spoke to him in 
endearing tones, recalling his loving faithfulness to 
her and recounting bis maply and gen:rous quali- 
ties, in fact his struggles and devotion to duty io 
tne past and his hopes for the future. Supporting 
his mother was young Logan, who exhibited manly 
qualities to-day which raised bim greatly in my es- 
timation. Oathe opposite side of the bed stood the 
dyiwg man’s daughter and her husband, Major 
Tucker, of the army. The room was thronged 
witn loving, sorr,wing frienas. Wheo General 
Beale heard yesterday of General Logan’s critica) 
condition he drove at once to the house and did not 
leave it uotil after ali was over. When he knew 
that bis frie’ d was dead he bowed his head and 
wept as though he had -lost a brother. General 
Sheridan broke down completey and the tears 
rolled down his face unchecked. In fact, every 
perso: in the room was shedding tears, 

** General Logan was notin a condition of mind 
or body to resist so severe an attack of acute dis- 
ease. Mrs. Logan told me that he had remarked 
several times in the last two or three months that 
he felt as though he was ‘breaking up.’ He had 
business troubles with his publishers, wich an- 
noyed him exiremely, and the attacks ou him on 
account of bis course in the Onio Senatorsbip mat- 
ter preyed on his mind. To have his party fealty 
impeached, or even suspected, made him suffer 
keenly. No, I do not think he was afflicted witn 
any other disease except acute rheumatism. In his 
case it seems to have been hereditary. I am in- 
formed that his mother and brother both died of the 
same disease. Ii he had beenin good condition 
physically and mentally, he might have recovered 
from the attack, but his powers of resistance were 
nfeebled and he fell before it.” 


. -Presideut Cleveland is continually annoyed 
by personal and written applications for ap- 
pointments as.cadets at the Military and Naval 
Academies. - The tirst vacancy of this sort which 
he is entitled to fill will not exist until June, 
188%, when one of the ten military cadets ap- 
pointed by the President will be graduated. No 
Presidential vacancy will occur at the Naval 





Academy before June, 1890. There are not so 
mapy applicants for admission to the Naval 
Academy, but over five hundred applications for 
the appointment to the Military Academy have 
been received. The Prerident thinks it is 
rather early to worry bim about the matter, and 
little attention is being paid to papers received 
at this time. 


...-Both Houses of Congress voted on Tuee- 
day of last week to take a holiday recess, begir- 
ning after the session of Wednesday and con- 
tinuing to January 4:h. 


DOMESTIO. 


The New England Society of Brooklyn, on 
Tuesday of last weck, celebrated the landing of 
the Pilgrims by giving its seventh annual din- 
ner. About 320 persons were present. Those 
who eat at the principal tebles were John Wins- 
low, President of the Society, Joseph H. 
Choate, Gen. W. T. Shermar, Gen. Henry W. 
Slocum, B. D. Silliman, Justice Noah Davie, the 
Rev. Dr. Johu R. Paxton, Edward L. Pierce, of 
Boston, Stewart L. Woodford, Mayor D. D. 
Whitney, of Brooklyn, the Rev. Albert J. Ly- 
man, Granville P. Hawer, of the New Eagland 
Society of New York, John W. Hunter, of the 
St. Nicholas Society, of Brooklyn, and William 
Sullivan, President of St. Patrick’s Society, of 
Brooklyn. On Wednesday evening the New Eng- 
land Society, of New York, celebrated the same 
event, and its own eighty-first anniversary by i‘s 
annual dinner. Deimonico’s was crowded to its 
utmost capacity. Ex-Judge Horace Russel!, the 
President of the Society, sat at the center of the 
guests’ table. On either side of bim sat the 
Rev. Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage, Gen. W. T. Sher- 
map, Msjor-General Scofield, Henry W. Grady, 
of the Atlanta Constitution; the Rev. Dr. Henry 
J. Van Dyke, Jr., William Walter Phelps, 
Thomas L. James, President of the St. Davia’s 
Society ; J. J. O’Donchue, President of the St. 
Patrick’s Society ; Jobn 8. Kennedy, President 
of the St. Andrew’s Society ; Carlisle Norwoue, 
Jr., President of the St. Nicholas Society; 
Judge H. C. Van Vorst, President of the Hol- 
land Society; John Winslow, President of the 
Brooklyn, New England Society, and the fcllow- 
ing ex-Presidents of the New York organiza- 
tion: Henry A. Huriburt, Isaac H. Biiley, Jo- 
siah M. Fiske, Marvelle W. Cooper, and Stewart 
L. Woodford. 


.. The Supreme Court of North Carolina has 
decided that the Vance Railroad Law, which 
forbids discrimination in freight rater, is un- 
constitutional wherever the freight was marked 
and entered for shipment beyond the limits of 
the state, or from a point outside to a point 
within the state, because it undertakes to regu- 
late commerce between the states, 


FOREIGN. 


.. The political effairs of England have been 
thrown into chaos by the announcement made 
by the Londen Times that Lord Randolph 
Churchi}], Chancellor of the Exchequer, has re- 
signed his seat in the British Cabinet. He con- 
siders that Mr. Smith and Lord George Hamil!- 
ton prepared exorbitant estimates for the Army 
and Navy Departments. Lord Salisbury sup- 
ported them. Lord Randolph further considers 
that the legislative measures for Great Britain 
propozed for the nxt session of Parliament 
are inadequate. ‘The Times approves Lord 
Salisbury’s decision to support the defences of 
the country. Lord Randolph’s resignation, 
says the Times, deprives the Goverument of its 
ablest member and completely changes the 
political situation. ‘* Lord Salisbury,” it con- 
tinner, ‘‘will do well to renew overtures to 
Lord Hartington for a coalition Government. 
A reconstructed Conservative Cabinet wi'hout 
new bleod cannot last long, and will lead to the 
return of Mr. Gladstone to office.” There is 
now a report, however, of Lord Hartington 
having been summoned to England from Italy, 
where he is passing his vacation. 


..In an authorized interview last week, Mr. 
Parnell said that the Government, now that 
Lord Randolph Charchill had resigne¢, would 
have something else to think of than coercing 
Ireland. It would have to struggle for exis- 
tence. Regarding the legality of the “plan of 
campaign,” he said he was anwilling to take 
the law from eitber Justice O’Brien or Justice 
Johnston, both of whom were strong political 
partisane, who had received their cffices in re- 
ward for political servicer, and who were noto- 
riously lawyers of mediocre ability. There 
was covfusion in the judgment iteelf as well as 
in the proclamation. ‘‘In any ease,” continued 
Mr. Parnell, ‘* if it shoud bs finally and clearly 
decided by a high legal opinion of recognized 
authority that the campaiga is illegal, you must 
remember it will be only technically illegal, and 


only so because the same right of combination - 


which the Legislature, after much agitation, 
legalized for British workmen under tbe name 
of trades-unionism, has not yet been extended 
to Irish tenant farmers,” 


“de to mislead. 








GOVERNMENT TESTS. 





The Royal Baking Powder Declared 
Superior to all others. 





The fact that Royal Baking Powder is, in all respects, 
the best baking powder offered to the public has been 


established beyond question. 


Prof. H. A. Mott, when employed by the U. 8. Govern- 
ment to analyze the various baking powders of the market 
to determine which was the best and most economical, after 
an extended investigation, reported in favor of the Royal, 
and it was adopted for government use. 

Prof. Mott has continued his examinations of baking 
powders sold at the present day, and now aflirms it as his 
deliberate judgment, arrived at after most thorough research 
and a careful examination of the principal brands of the 
market, that the Royal is undoubtedly the purest and most 


reliable baking powder offered to the public. 


his recent report, says: 


Prof. Mott, in 


‘“‘The Royal Baking Powder is absolutely pure, for I 
have so found it in many tests made both for that company 


and the U. S. Government. 


“TI will go still further and state that, because of the 
facilities that company have for obtaining perfectly pure 
cream of tartar, and for other reasons dependent upon the 
proper proportions of the same, and the method of its 
preparation, the Royal Baking Powder is undoubtedly the 
purest and most reliable baking powder offered to the 


public. 


Dr. HENRY A. MOTT, Px.D.” 


Late U. 8. Government Chemist. 
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NOTICES. 





&@~ All communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The. Editer of The Inde- 
pendent. P.-O. Box 2787. 

§" Allcommunicationsfor the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 

communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

tw Remittances should be made payable to THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

t@” No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
ve authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not ily tor publicati but as a guar- 
anty of good faith. 

€@” Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelops. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return, 
Authors should preserve a copy. 

ew” We do not hold ourselves responsibie for any 
views or cpinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents, 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD IN 1886. 


Tue year which will close with to-mor- 
row has been to the Churches one of peace 
and prosperity; of faithful work and fruit- 
ful result; of larger fields, larger force, and 
larger funds; and of a growing spirit of 
Christian fellowship and Christian unity. 
Christianity of the evangelical type has not 
lost its aggressive force, though unfaith- 
fulness and indifference may seriously hin- 
der its progress. The spirit of Christ pre- 
vails, and the work of saving the world goes 
hopefully on. 

The revival influence, which became so 
widespread at the beginning of the year, 
deepened in intensity, and results were ob- 
tained inferior to those of no previous year 
in character and, perhaps we might add, 
in numerical strength. Churches of all 
denominations, North and South, East and 
West, were renewed, strengthened, and 
otherwise benefited. The work was gen- 
erally of so thorough a character, so little 
guided by unwise counsels, so little affected 
by unwholesome excitement, that little 
was lost by reaction, and that which was 
gained was gained in large measure for 
time and eternity. Mr. Moody and his 
faithful colaborers made an extensive tour 
in the South, and started movements in 
centers which spread in all directions, and 
led to a large ingathering by the churches. 
While Mr. Moody was in the South, bring- 
ing ministers and workers of different de- 
nominations into harmonious working re- 








lations, the Southern evangelists, Messrs. 
Jones and Small, were nightly drawing 
thousands to the largest buildings in North- 
ern cities, to listen to their unique presenta- 
tion of the Gospel, and to go away, many 
of them, resolved to *‘ quit their mean- 
ness” and to live henceforth a godly life. It 
is not possible yet to show how much thesta- 
tistical gain is to the various Churcnes which 
participated ia the revival movement, 
because only the Presbyterian Churches, 
whose ecclesiastical year ends in May, have 
yet published statistical reports. If we may 
take the returns of the Presbyterian Church 
(Northern) as an indication of the general 
results, we bave much reason for gratifica- 
tion. The number added on examination 
to the churches connected with the assem- 
bly was 51,177, the largest in the history 
of the Church, being an increase of 
nearly 9,000 over the previous year, 
and more thao double the number 
reported in 1881. It is also apparent, 
from such returns as are available, 
that there has been an increase in the 
aggregate of contributions in some of the 
Churches, if not all. The Methodist Epis- 
copal Church raised a million dollars for 
missions slone, lacking less that $8,000, and 
the Presbyterian Caurch gained $400,000 
in its aggregate of contributions, which 
was $10,592,331; and of the gain $230,600 
was for missions, home and foreign. These 
are indications of a decided upward, on- 
ward tendency in our Christianity, fitted to 
inspire larger purposes, greater sacrifices, 
and more earnest efforte. 

Among the fruits of the Spirit, we must 
count the continued growth of those hap- 
pier relations between the various branches 
of Christ’s Church which may be said to 
have been established within the memory 
of the present generation. Union meet- 
ings are no longer the exception; sermons 
designed to hold up the doctrines and 
practices of sister Churches to objection 
and obloquy are quite the exception; de- 
liverances denouncing branches of the 
same ecclesiastical family have given place 
to expressions of fraternal fellowship; and 
it is no longer considered an evidence of 
sentimental weakness or disloyalty to the 
truth for one denomination to send 
cordial greetings to a denomination of 
different creed and a different system. 
We have, among the organizations which 
are designed to give voice and effect tu the 
new conception of inter-denominational re- 
lations, the Congress of Christian Churches, 
which held its second meeting in Cleveland 
last May. It is helping to teach Christians 
how to hold different views as to creed and 
practice, as to what are and what are not 
essentials, and yet be brotherly; to discuss 
these differences without denunciation. 

The result of these various influences is 
not only mutual respect and open-hearted 
fellowship, but an earnest inquiry whether 
something more is not desirable and possi- 
ble. This it is that distinguishes the year 
1886 above other years, not only in our own 
country and Canada, butin England. It 
has led the Presbyterian avd Reformed 
Churches of America and Europe to inquire 
whether co-operation in foreign missions is 
not a duty to themselves and to their scat- 
tered missions. Three of them have tried 
itin Japan, and it is so far a success that 
other bodies are to merge their missions 
into the united Church. Befure this scheme 
of co-operation can be perfected and en- 
acted, some of the Churches will be rerious- 
ly considering whether one organization at 
home is not better than two, if the t wo are 
agreed, as the Northern and Southern 
Churches of the great Presbyterian family 
seem to be, if we may judge by the cordial 
advances made by three of the Southern 
synods. 

The way has been opened toward a union 
of the Free Baptists, the Christian Connec- 
tion, and the Caristian Union denomination ; 
and the Discipies of Christ are not unin- 
terested in the consummation of this plan. 
The difficulties which the cold-nearted 
magnified did not prove insuperable, and 
we look for a result which will reduce the 
number of divisions in Christ’s Church, 
and increase the power and efficiency of 
the several bodies in their united state. Per- 
haps the Congregationalists, who are in 
negotiation with the Free Baptists, may be- 
come a party to this union movement. Why 
not? The time is ripe for consolidation in 





the Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, and 
Lutheran families. The Presbyterians and 
Methodists of Canada have happily united, 
and those of our own country can do the 
same. 

This is possible now. But there are 
larger movements for which more time and 
more grace are required. The Episcopal 
General Convention has started one of 
these in the appointment of a committee 
to receive such responses from other 
denominations as may be made to its 
declaration for Christian union. The terms 
of this declaration are much more liberal 
than would have been named years ago. 
They are marked by concessions; and it 
may be that the spirit in which they are 
conceived, and in which they will doubt- 
less be received, will find some common 
ground on which all who love the Lord 
Jesus Christ may one day stand. Is thisa 
chimerical idea? 1t maybe; but one thing 
at least is sure, and tha’ i3, the earnest en- 
deavor to find that common ground will 
make more tolerant, brotherly, and efficient 
Christians. In Canada a similar movement 
bas reached the stage wherein Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, and Methodist committees, 
appointed by the highest courts of these 
bodies, are inquiring, What can be done? 

The year bag been well filled with ecclesi- 
astical councils—annual, biennial, triennial, 
and quadrennial. There were among the 
annual gatherings the various Presbyterian 
assemblies, the Lutheran councils, the Uui- 
versalist General Convention, the Baptist 
and Congregational anniversaries, the Bap- 
tist Congress, and tbe Congress of 
Churches; among the biennial, the Na- 
tional Unitarian Convention; among the 
triennial, the National Congregational 
Council, the Free Baptist General Confer- 
ence, the Episcopal Genera! Convention, the 
Provincial Synod of Canada: among the 
quadrennial, the Methodist General Con- 
ference of Canada, the Methodist Episcopal 
General Conference, South, the American 
Christian Convention. We cannot go into 
the detuils of the transactions of these vari- 
ous bodies. Suffice it to say, in addition 
to what we have already said concerning 
iLeir action on Christian union, that the 
Southern Methodist Conference elected four 
bishops, gave a large vote to resolutions 
looking to Metbodist reunion, and refused 
to change the name of the Church. The 
Episcopal General Convention adopted 
minor changes in the Prayer Book, refused 
to change the name of the Churcb, and dis- 
agreed about sending a greeting to the 
Congregational Council. 

It is not so pleasant to bave to speak of 
contrcversies, of which there have been 
four, if we include the Unitarian division 
in the West, where the maj rity of Uni- 
tarian churches and ministers represented 
in the Western Conference voted down all 
attempts to declare the aim of the Confer- 
ence to be either Christian or Theistic. A 
minority are still trying to hold on toa 
remnant of the faith received from the 
fathers. The evolution controversy in the 
Southern Presbyterian Church has been 
finally settled, at least so far as Professor 
Woodrow is concerned. The Presbyterian 
Assembly adopted a deliverance definitely 
rejecting the evolution theory, and the 
p*tronizing synods bave recently requested 
the Board of Directors of Columbia Sem- 
inary to remove the professor from his 
chair. This has been done, and the Sem 
ipary remains closed. The other two con- 
troversies might properly, perhaps, be 
called one, as they concern the sume sub- 
ject and the same denomination. We re- 
fer to the troubles of the American Board 
and Andover Seminary. The former has 
been settled, the latter is the subject of 
judicial investigation. The chicf question 
involved in both cases was whether profess. 
ors and missionaries holding that certain 
classes of persons may have a probation af- 
ter death are proper persons to teach theol- 
ogy at Andover, or to preach to the heathen. 
Several applicauts were refused cummis- 
sions by the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board, during the year, on the 
ground that their view on this subject was 
unsound and dangerous, and one returned 
missionary, Mr. Hume, was kept at home 
for the same reason. At the annual meet- 
ing of the Board in Des Moines the action 
of the Prudential Committee was fully dis- 
cussed, and it was approved; a resolution 





was passed rejecting the doctrine or theory 
of probation after death, Professor Smyth, 
of Andover Semimary, was dropped from 
the Prudential Committee, and the Pruden- 
tial Committee was requested to endeavor 
to find some way of sending Mr. Hume to 
his old field, to consider the advisabil- 
ity of calling councils in cases of theologi- 
cal difficulty with candidates, and to re- 
port next year. In the case of the Andover 
professors a complaint brought by Drs. 
Wellman, Dexter, Lanphear, and Blaisdell, 
alumni of the Seminary, alleging that the 
teaching of the members of the faculty is 
unsvund and contrary to the creed in sev- 
eral particulars, including the theory of 
probation after death, the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, and the atonement, has been 
entertained by the Board of Visi‘ors. and 
the trial of the respondents is now proceed- 
ing in Boston. 

An important event in the history cf tbe 
Roman Catholic Church in this country 
was the promulgation of the decrees of the 
Baltimore Plenary Council, by which the 
Cburch becomes in reality a nations! 
Courch, administered uccording to canon 
law and not as a missionary organization. 
The decrees provide for a strictly Catholic 
education for Catholic children by means of 
parochial schools, and for a great central 
university. They also condemn Sabbath 
desecration and the saloon business, avd 
encourage total abstinence societies. 

The Pope has bad a year of peace for 
himself and for his Church. The ecclesias- 
tical war in Prussia has ceused, the May 
Laws having been almost entirely swept 
away in pursuance of Bismarck’s policy of 
peace, and in none of the European states 
has the Church been seriously antagonized. 
The usual hesitation in passing the Budget 
of Public Worship has not occurred in the 
French Chambers this year, under the new 
ministry of M. Goblet, and the only difti- 
culty of moment between France and the 
Pope has been that of the French Protector- 
ate over Catholic converts in China. The 
Pope is desirous of establishing direct 
diplomatic relatiops with China, and the 
Chinese Government is quite ready to re- 
spond. Both have cause for wishing to 
terminate the present diplomatic anoma- 
ly. 

Of British and continental Protestantism 
little is to be said. The Presbyterian 
Churches of Scotland are enjoying a pericd 
of rest from the exciting controversies of 
a few years ago, and are preparing quietly 
for a struggle on the question of disestab- 
lishment. The Church of Eng)and, remem- 
bering its narrow escape in the Parliament- 
ary elections of 1886, is alert and active, 
and iully appreciates the importance of 
dviug the work of a National Church in or- 
der to remain » National Church. Dises- 
tablishment, however, is the rising ques_ 
tion in Wales, where the general revolt 
against the lithe system involves something 
more than a temporary adjustment. Ou 
the Continent the Reformed Churches are 
showing increased activity and spirituality 
in the reaction which set ina few years ago 
from the death-like stupur of Rationalism. 
In France the old Huguenet Church is 
doing a splendid evangelistic work among 
Catholics and indifferentists. 

Last of all, we come in our survey to the 
mission fields, which may be said to cover 
the globe. All lands are open, all peoples 
ready for the Gospel. The question is 
simply one of supply. iucrease their ef- 
forts as they may, tne Christian Churches 
cannot keep pace with th Jlemand in 
Japan, nor supply tbe pressing needs of 
the millions in India, nor grasp all the op- 
portunities in Cnina, nor evangelize Corea 
and New Guinea and the ends of the earth 
as they might be evangelizea if the means 
were ovly unlimited. Everywhere the re- 
sponse to Cnristian effort is quick and gen- 
erous. The savage king of Oganda burns 
alive to-day scores of converts—to-morrow 
scores come out of the darkness of heaihen- 
ism and take their places. A thousand are 
born to Christianity in a single month at a 
single station on the Congo, up which 
scores of missionaries are ascending to 
preach life and immortality. In Japan and 


India and China converts are increasing, © 


and the native agency in evangelization is 
becoming more and more ex:ensive and 
efficient. Christian schools ar: well filled 
in all lands, and the Scriptures are reaching 
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souls who have not heard the missionary’s 
voice. 

The note of the watchman standing be- 
tween the old year and the new, and look- 
ing both ways, is not a note of discourage- 
ment or despair. He sees that Christ was 
never the King of so many souls, the trust 
of so mauy hearts, the light of so mapy 
lives; the Church never more willing to go 
forth on her mission of conquest; the 
nations never more ready to put away the 
The message of the old 
year to the new is one of cheer and prom- 
ise. Unbelief has not paralyzed the arm 
of the Church. The birth of nations into 
Corist’s Kingdom is near at hand. 


GENERAL LOGAN. 


Tue death of General Logan on Sunday 
last, at his home in Washington, makes a 
new vacancy inthe sadly depleted ranks of 
the great commanders who led our armies 
in the War. 

It will always be immensely to the credit 
of General Logan, that having been reared 
in that part of the North where the indif- 
ference of the people to the advance of the 
slave-propaganda furnished the safe cover 
for the quiet development of their plans, 
having been himself formally affiliated with 
the party which had never refused them any- 
thing, and made his own start in political 
life as the author of the famous Black Laws 
of Illinois, he turned boldly around when 
the real issue was made over the election 
of Lincoln, and from that time contributed 
the whole force of his fiery nature to a loy- 
alty unqualified by reserve, and absolute 
enough to put himin the van when the war 
for the union became a war upon slavery. 

His first step forward was from Buchanan 
to Douglass; but before his canvass for the 
Little Giant ended, so much patriotism of 
the larger and loftier kind had come into 
it, in the fight he had been forced to main- 
tain against the Breckenridge Democrats, 
that he reached out his hand to the new 
Republican Party in the bold declaration 
which rang through the country that if 
Lincoln should be chosen President, he 
would ‘shoulder his musket to have him 
inaugurated ” 

There was atiery force in the saying, 
which was emineatly characteristic of the 
man, and sprang like a bolt of lightning 
from a true, generous and energetic na- 
ture which in the trials that followed 
proved rich enough in such inspirations to 
stir the country again and again. 

The original spring of Logan’s loyalty was 
not in any deep feeling against slavery. His 
conscience was not quickly nor deeply stir- 
red on that subject. But the patriotic senti- 
ment was deep and fervid. The guns of 
Sumter roused a fire in him whic ‘* Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” could not; and once on the 
path of resistance to the Southern aggres- 
sion bis whole-hearted nature carried him 
on tu the front. 

The natural career for Logan was that 
of the soldier in the field and at the head 
of armies. His quick response to the rather 
faint summons to the Mexican War shows 
how keenjand eager he was for suca serv- 
ice. His military friends lamented tbat 
he did not make arms his profession from 
the first. But the service he rendered the 
country was eminently that of the great 
volunteer soldier. Ably as he led his com- 
mand in the field, the impulse he gave to 
the nation, to raise and hold it up to the 
sacrifices of the War, was probably a yet 
greater and more needed service. In times 
when statesmanship was resolved into sim- 
ple elements, when force, character, hon- 
esty and loyalty were everything, he 
achieved a place at the head. 

No man in the whole country was dearer 
to the stalwart legions who fought the 
country’s battles at home and in the field. 
His hand was unsviled by bribes given or 
taken. His name was free from stain, and 
he has bequeathed to his country an un- 
clouded reputation in private and in pub- 
lic. The field of his activity has, for the 
most part, been in Congress and ia the 
West. “His voice has been rarely heard in 
New England. Once, in our recollection, 
he spoke in Buston and once two years ago 
at the Fourth of Juiy celebration at Rose- 
land Park. He died in the communion of the 
Methodist Episcopaf Church, which he 
joined several years ago. 








WORK FOR AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGES. 





Ir is seldom that so suggestive ap article 
appears on agricultural topics as that 
which we publish this week by Mr. E. P. 
Powell. In this article Mr. Powell indicates 
what have been the great successes of hor- 
ticulturists in developing various kinds of 
fruits, and what are the directions in which 
fresh efforts should be turned. Thus ev- 
erybody is trying to perfect the strawberry 
and the potato, while many other vegeta- 
bles and fruits are sadly neglected. The 
high blackberry has been only imperfectly 
developed, and even so chiefly by propa- 
gating a chance variety, while the dew- 
berry, or low blackberry, a most promising 
and ‘very sweet berry, bas only this year 
come upon the market in an improved 
form. 

Mr. Powell mentions a walnut tree in 
California that produces nuts twice the 
ordinary size. We know a walnut tree, a 
natural sport, near Paterson, N. J., whose 
nuts are of double siz». Imagine the boom 
in walnuts if their size were doubled and 
their shells made thinner. But that might 
be done by care in propagating. The 
Japanese persimmon sells in the New York 
market for ten cents apiece. But our wild 
persimmon, a hardier fruit, migh*, beyond 
question, be ameliorated so as to make a 
most choice fruit. It only needs patience 
to doit. Our fruits and grains, with few 
notable exceptions other than the potato 
and maize, are from the Old World. Yet 
who can doubt that the New World has 
abundance of vegetable products that only 
need diligent development to add greatly 
to the wealth and comfort of the world? 
What are the possibilities of our hardy 
wild rice? What of several varieties of 
haw? What of the wild plum? What of 
half-a-dozen sorts of huckleberries and 
blueberries? What even of the cranberry? 
What of the roots of the American lotus, 
so much esteemed by the Indians, and of a 
number of other starchy roots in the West 
much aff-cted by them? 

We would have our agricultural colleges, 
under the leading of the Washington Agri- 
cultursl Bureau, enter upon an organized 
system of careful experiment in the devel- 
opment, amelioration, acclimatization and 
domestication of plants and animals that 
may be made more useful to man. Witaa 
few exceptions, the great work of discuv- 
ery and adaptation has been done by sav- 
age men at a period antecedent to history. 
What we have, we have always had. Only 
within a very few years has the work of 
securing fine varieties, as in the case of the 
strawberry, been scientifically pursued. 
The work is scarcely beguu. There is as 
much to be gained in controlling the pow- 
ers of life as of steam and lightning. The 
chief trouble is, that experiments in living 
things require along time. In a year or two 
@& man can test his new strawberries, but 
it will take perhaps ten years to test a new 
fruit or nut tree. For this reason, this is 
the task of something more permanent 
than any single man’s life. Let our Agri- 
culture] Bureau prove its value. Let it 
draw up a careful schedule of what needs 
to be done, and of the adaptability of dif. 
ferent zones to the work. Let arrange- 
ments be made with the Agricultural Col- 
leges, which are, or should be, eacu experi- 
menting in some directioa, though generally 
duplica:ing the work of others, by which 
each should have its own specialty, say 
one in horticulture, and one in do. 
mestication or breeding of animals. 
Let Georgia introduce and breed the 
beautiful milch goat ot Damascus, and Mis- 
sissippi the magnificent, the royal white ass 
of Aden; let Florida test the enormous 
buffalo of southern Mesopotamia, and Lou- 
isiana that of the humped oxen of India, 
while Dakota shall see what cana be made 
out of our American bison; let Maine breed 
the horns out of the moose, and New York 
out of the elk, and see if we cannot have a 
better animal than the reindeer for draft or 
fuod; let Montana reduce the mountain 
sheep to civilization; and let our common 
deer be raised for market in the pastures. 
Tne ostrich is already domesticated ia Cal. 
ifornia, but why are not the emu, the 
Persian bustard, the Yucatan turkey, 
and fifty kinds of partridges, geese and 





ducks domesticated? We have scarce 





made a beginning in the Jist of animals; 
and that of plants and trees which 
need to be either ameliorated by fresh 
culture, or to be broken up into better 
varieties, or to be adapted to milder cli- 
mates, would be much larger. This isa 
work for permanent institutions, and not 
for individuals. Let each institution have 
its special task in both departments. We 
would have these experiments carried on 
under the direction of the Bureau at Wash- 
ington, and supported from the Treasury 
of the United StatesGovernment. We ask 
our Agricultural Bureau, which has thus 
far done little more than distribute seeds 
and fail on a tea garden, to make itself use- 
fulin this way. Congress will honor it if 
it does what deserves honor. We are sure 
that such a plan as this would be a blessing 
to the world; and no other country has 
such a variety of climate which fits it to 
do this work. We do not need to spend 
money on the arts of war; let us spend it 
on the arts of peace, which will enrich our 
people. 





THE McQUADE CASE. 


Ex-ALDERMAN MoQuapr has had two 
trials on the charge of bribery. The first 
proviog a mis-trial by reason of the dis- 
agreement of the jury, he was immediately 
tried befure another jury; and this time he 
was convicted on the first ballot of the jury, 
and in less than half an hour after the jury 
retired to deliberate on their verdict. His 
counsel applied to Recorder Smyth to grant 
a new trial, urging a set of flimsy reasons 
therefor. The Recorder refused to grant 
the application, and proceeded to sentence 
McQuade to seven years’ imprisor ment 
in Sieg Sing, and to pay a fine of five thou- 
sand dollars. 

Last Tuesday General Tracy applied to 
Judge Pratt, of Brooklyn, to grant a stay 
of proceedings in the case, and the Judge 
granted a temporary stay, accompanied 
with an order, made returnable the next 
day, to District Attorney Mariine, to ap- 
pear betore the Court and show cause why 
the stay should not be made permanent. 
The whole case was postponed until Tues- 
day of this week, when Judge Pratt wiil 
hear the parties and decide whether the 
stay shall be made permanent. The object 
of McQuade’s counsel is to keep him out of 
State Prisor, at least for the time being, 
hoping by appeal to the General te:m of 
the Supreme Court to obtain a new trial 
for their client, and, in the event of failure, 
to succeed by carryipg the case to the 
Court of Appea's of this State. This plan 
would delay the final determination of the 
case for many months; and in the mean 
time McQuade might be set at liberty on 
adequate bail. 

It is to be hoped that this scheme of de- 
lay will not prove a success. McQuade 
had as fair a trial as was ever accorded to 
apy man. It took the court eight days to 
select the jury, and the utmost care was 
practiced that no person should be placed 
on the jury who, for any legal reason, was 
objectionable. The jury was most thor- 
oughly guarded aguinst any intercourse 
with the outside world. Recorder Smyth 
was scrupulously cautious in all his rulings 
on questions of law and evidence. His 
charge to the jury was a model of candor 
and learning in respect to all the legal 
points involved in the case, especially in 
reference to the weight to be given to the 
testimony of Fuilgratf and|Duffy, who were 
accomplices with McQuade in the crime 
charged, and had turned State’s evidence 
inorder to save their own necks. Taeir 
testimony was corroborated by a great Va- 
riety of circumstances, and especially so 
by the evidence of Katie Metz in regard to 
repeated meetings of the *‘ boodle” Alder- 
men at the residence of one of their num- 
ber, when they were concocting their 
scheme of bribery. A perfectly clear case 
was made out against McQuade. Nobody 
doubts his guilt or that of his associates in 
this iniquity. 

We do not find fault with his lawyers for 
doing the best they can for their client; 
they are expected to do so, and are paid 
for the service. Butit would be a serious 
blow to public justice if McQuade 
should at last escape his deserts. Any 
prolonged delay to quarter him in Sing 
Sing would weaken the power of the pen- 
alty to deter others from crime. The 





promptitude and certainty with which pen- 
alty follows crime are most important ele- 
ments in the infliction of punishment. Ac- 
cused persons are of course entitled to all 
their legal rights; but it should be under- 
stood, and the law should be so adminis- 
tered as to make it thoroughly understoc«, 
that the guilty cannot play with courts of 
justice and dodge and evade punishment 
by technical devices. 

We do not, at this writing, know how 
Judge Pratt will dispose of the particular 
question before him. Yet should he gran: 
a permanent stay of proceedings, he will do 
just what the bribe-givers and the bribe- 
takers desire to have done, and what the 
general community will alike regret and 
condemn. 





THE FUTURE OF THE NATIONAL 
BANKING SYSTEM. 


WE print on another page the views of 
ex-Comptroller Knox upon the future of 
the national banking system. 

Bills are now under consideration in 
Congress for the purpose of authorizing 
the organization of national banks upon the 
deposit of one-half of the United States 
bonds now required by law, and it is be- 
licved by Mr. Knox that this measure will 
pass during the present session of Con- 
gress. This bill will not only give the new 
banks aa opportunity to organize without 
investing so largely in United States bonds, 
which beara high premium, but will give 
the banks now in operation an opportunity 
to retire a portion of their bonds, if they 
do not desire circulation. 

Since Congress met the Morrison Tar- 
iff B:)] has been defeated, and there is but 
little prospect that any bill will pass, dur- 
ing the present session, that will dimin- 
ish the duties on imports. The surplus in 
the Treasury is increasing, and it is of tbe 
greatest importance that some measure 
should pass before Congress adjourns whicu 
shall release from the Treasury the accu- 
mulations of the current year. 

Mr. Hewitt has introduced a bill author- 
rizing the anticipation of the payment of 
interest upon the 4 per cent. bonds which 
mature in 1907, by reducing the interest to 
a lesser rate. This proposition is similar to 
one recommended by Comptroller Knox in 
his report for 1882. It is also similar to a 
bill introduced by Senator Aldrich, of 
Rhode Island, in the Senate in the year 
1883, which measure hes again been intro- 
duced by him in the Senate within the last 
few days. Mr. Hewitt, however, proposes, 
instead of issuing new bonds, to stamp the 
4 per cent. bonds which are presented, 
so as to show tbe reduced rate of interest. 
He also authorizes such stamp:d bonds to 
be received as security for the issue of cir- 
culating notes to the national banks at the 
par value thereof. The necessity for the 
passage of some such bill, which shall re- 
lieve the Treasury of its surplus, is much 
more urgent at the present time than when 
the proposition was previously presented. 

It the necessary legislation should pars 
and the interest upon the 4 per cent. bonas 
be reduced to 24 per cent., it would re- 
quire considerably more than $100,000 000 
to pay the difference in the interest, and 
that amount of the Treasury surplus would 
therefore be released. from time to time, as 
the bonds are presented for exchange. 
Some doubt has been expressed whether 
the 4 per cent. bonds would be presented if 
such a bill should be passed. In answer to 
this question ex-Comptrolier Knox says, in 
his article ia the Norts American Rev'en: 

**It is believed that, if the bill should pass 
authorizing the refunding of tae 4s into 
2348, the former would be presented to the 
Treasury for that purpose. United States 
bonds are held for a specific purpose. Na- 
tional banks hold them as security for circu- 
lating notes or for Government deposits. 
Savings banks and trust companies hold 
them as a reserve ; and insurance compa- 
nies and other -:orporations are required by 
law to deposit them with the State authorities. 
A bond of the United States beari.ga less rate 
of interest could be used equally well for all 
these purposes. 

“If private individuals are the owners, it is 
because United States bonds are exempt from 
taxation, and afford to them, as they believe, 
the safest form of investment. 

** Aceording to a report of the Actuary of the 
Treasury Departwent, ar investment in the 
4s iu the month of November last realized to 








in.vestors an average rate of interest of 2.32 per 
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cent. only. The holders of the 4s, by con- 
verting them into the new bonds, could still 
possess every advantage they now enjoy, and 
would realize a slightly iasreased rate of inter- 
est; while a large amount of principal now in- 
vested in premium, which is unremunerative, 
in the aggregate more than $100,000,(00, 
would be replaced in the bands of the holders of 
the 4s for investment in United States bonds 
or any other funds yielding a still greater in- 
come. 

“The value of the new 23¢3 could 
be increased, and the inducement to the holder 
to make the exchange also increased, by provid- 
ing that the circulation to be issued upon the 
new bonds, when deposited by the national 
banks as security therefor, shall not be subject 
to the present tax of 1 per cent. per annum, 
or, if taxed, not exceeding 4¢ of 1 per cent., 
making the bonds more desirable as a ba:is for 
circulation than either the 4s or the 4}¢3, 
which will soon be the only bonds outstanding. 

‘It would seem to be plain that if the neces- 
sary legislation is net obtainable from Congress 
for authorizing this conversion, it is not because 
the financial policy and the necessity for such 
legislation are not apparent. 

“If the rate were reduced to 2}¢ per cent., all 
the public debt of the United Statas would then, 
four years bence, in 1891, be at a lower rate of 
interest than that of any other government. 

“The Government will undoubtedly decline 
to purchase the 43 for its sinking fund at the 
preseaot high rate of premium, but if it should 
authorize the payment of its interest in advance, 
and reduce this debt from the present rate to 
23¢ per cent., it could then, subs: quently, if 
thought advisable, after the 444s are paid, in the 
year 1891, purchase the new 23¢ per cent, bonds 
then outstanding, which would be redeemable 
in the year 1907.” 

We call the attention of our readers to the 
bill of Mr. Hewitt, which wiil be found 
elsewhere in our columns. 





THE PASHA OF THE SOUTHERN 
SUDAN. 


Ir is nearly two years since the fall of 
KbartQm and the death of Gordon left the 
Egyptian garrisons throughout the Sadan 
cut off from one another and the world, 
and helpless, as was thought, to withstand 
the Mahdi’s fury. Babr Ghazelle, Seanar, 
Kaussala, Shendy, Berber, Abad Hammed, 
aud Dongola, were abaudoned to the fate 
that had already overtaken them, or was in 
store for them. Of the garrisons of the 
equatorial Sadan nothing was heard, and 
for them no hopes were entertained. It is 
believed, however, that up to the end of 
1885 the route from Khartim to Gondokoro 
was open to Gordon tor escape, if he had 
chosen to be false to his trust. Indeed, 
Gordon asserted constantly in his dis- 
patcnes and ‘*Journals” that he could 
proceed south at any time. But after 
his death it was taken for granted that 
the garrisons in the southern provinces 
would be wiped out precisely as those in 
the north had been. 

Tost this was not to be, or we should 
say, has not been, is only just revealed 
afcer many moaths of silence. In spite of 
the spirit of rebellion that swept over the 
Sadan and of tue religious fauaticism that 
elsewhere did net meet with let cr hin- 
derance; in spite, also,of great lack of stores 
and provisions and in the face of hunger, 
destitution and epidemic, Dr. Emin Bey, 
former adjutant of Governor.General Gor- 
don, has held his own in the equatorial 
provinces and kept his garrisons safe. With 
a spirit that his former superior must have 
inspired he has never thought of aban- 
doning his trust. The last order he re- 
ceived was to ** develop his province and 
protect his frontier.” That he has obeyed 
the command is proved by the fact 
that he still lives. Woile life lasts 
and until the order is reversed Emin 
Bey wili continue to develop his prov- 
ince and protect his frontier.” 

But the instinct that led to the search for 
Livingstone, the rescue of Greely, and 
that besought, though in vain, for the re- 
lief of Gordon, demands that Emin Bey 
shall be freed from his perilous isolation. 
Dr. Junker, whom Emin aided to make his 
way from Wadelai to Z:nzibar, declares 
that with asufficient force, under a compe- 
tent commander, the route that he himself 
has traversed could be made the way of 
escape, or, at least, of transportation for 
the stores so sorely needed. The Egyp- 
tian Government approves of an expedi- 
tion, and offers $50,000 for expenses. The 


proves and will seni Stanley to command. 
The British Government is doubtless in 
sympathy with its Royal Geographical Sc- 
ciety which gives $5,000, and with its citi- 
zens who give privately additional sums. 
Altogether there is little doubt but that an 
expedition will start from Zanzibar early in 
the year. It will bear arms and provisions 
and stores of relief; and it will be the first 
to announce to Emin Bey that the Ki édive 
has made him a pasha, and that he has 
made himself a hero in the eyes of the 


Eiitorinl Aotes, 


Ir is very amusing to observe the gingerlinegs 
with which the Roman Catholic papers of the 
country treat the matter of Dr. McGlynn. One 
begins to suspect that Catholics are not always 
so absolutely subservient to the will of the 
bierarchy as we have been in the habit of sup- 
posing. We might have expected that Dr. 
McGi!ynn would be severely abused, and the 
Archbishop warmly supported; but this is by 
no means the case. Whatever be the opinions 
of the editors the subscribers maks themselves 
felt, ard we judge there must bea very strong 
lay sentiment in support of Dr. McGlynn. Scarce 
a Catholic paper hasa word in support of the 
Archbishop against the priest. They generally 
keep absolute silence, although one or two cau- 
tiously support the prelate, and one or two, 
like the Catholic Herald, of this city, do not 
hesitate to speak favorably of the priest. The 
Catholic Church in this country is predominant- 
iy and patriotically Irisb, and the Irish believe 
in Dr. McGlynn. We suppose that the real 
offense of the friest is not wholly his politics, 
but in good part his refusal to establith pa- 
rochial schools. He was himself educated in the 
public schools and believes in them; and so do 
a great many more laymen than ecclesiastic:, 
Probably his independence is evidence enough of 
the danger of the public school system. It is 
now reportedthat Dr. McGlyna has b¢en trans- 
ferred from his parish to a country charge, and 
no ove knows when he is goingto Rome. His 
rich California brother in-law, who died a year 
or two ago, was in high honor at Rome, and is 
said to have more than once given fifty thousand 
dollars to the Pupe. 








Our Syracuse contemporary, the Northern 
Ohri:tian Advccate, is quite assiduous in its de- 
fense of Chattanoogs caste. It declares that our 
interpretation of the action of the Faculty is 
false. Let us see. We represented the Faculty 
as saying in effect to the colored applicants: 

“ We do not reject you because you are immoral, 
or indigent, or imbeciles; not because we have no 
room for you; we reject you for one reason, and 
one reason obly, and that is, because the color of 
your skin 1s black.” 

Here is the Advocate’s interpretation : 

* Such is the prejudice existing against color ia 
this community, and such is the social separation 
between the two races, that we find it impracticable 
to grant your request and at the same time do the 
work to which we are appointed, or to accomplish 
the purpose for which this institution has been 
founded. You will therefore have to apply to 
some institution where the facilities you seek have 
been provided for your people.” 

What is the difference? The Advocate makes 
the Faculty say in substance: ‘* This is a caste 
university, and we are beund to administer 
it as a caste university. It is for whites ¢xclu- 
sively. You are blacke. You must go else- 
where.” Whatever the personal views of the 
Faculty, and we have shown what they are in 
the cage of Professor Caulkins, they undertook 
the administra'ion of the university knowing it 
was to be a caste university, and, doubtiess, were 
so instructed by the Freedmen's Aid Society. 
That they rejected the Negro applicants be- 
cause they were Negroes nobody but the Ad- 
vocate has denied. In the suppressed explana- 
tion of President Lewis he put the rejection 
on the ground that ** Nature forbids a commu- 
nity of social int-rests.” Where the blame for 
this state of things belongs is another matter. 
Certainly the Faculty, despicable as is their act, 
do not bearit alone. The administration of 
the Freedmen’s Aid Society has a large share of 
it, and the last General Conference is so far 
responeible as its conflicting utterances give oo- 
portnoity for such performances as that at Chat- 
tanooga. Butnoamount of special pleading can 
make the rejection of the reputable youog mcn 
who applied for admission to an institution cf 
the Ckurch of which they were members, under 
the control of a society organized for their bene- 
fit, anything but a «hocking exhibition of caste, 
We are sorry to see our esteemed contemporary 
excusing it, and trying to explain away the 
Caulkins incident. When it gets the factz, as it 
will inevitably in the course of time, they wil 
do admirably to take the piace of its supposi- 
tions. An unsolicited telegram to us from oue 
of the parties concerned in the incident, just 
reccived, says: “You are substantially correct. 
Standfirm.” The result of an inguiry bya 





Belgian Government, it is believed, ap- 





known in a few days, probably. A letter from 
an educator of the Freedmen’s Aid Society in the 
Soutb, thanks us for ventilating the Chatta- 
nooga affair,” and adds: 


Nothing is settled until it ig settled right. The 
terrible inconsistency of our Church will periodically 
reappear 12 more and more humiliating aspects 
until we adopt the right principle. 

He points to the change that is taking place in 
the attitude of the Methodist Episcopal Oburch, 
South, on this question, and gives the following 
illustration of it: 

J. C. Price, D.D., colored, of Salisbury, was in- 
vited to speak, probaly on loeal option, in Spartans- 
burg, S.C. He spoke in the Court-House, and wa% 
listened to by many whites, including some of the 
faculty of Wafford Coliege (M. E. Church, South) 

So pleased were they that they invited him to 
address the college in its chapel, which he did. So 
highly pleased were the students that they secured 
and presented, in a neat speech, a gold-headed 
cane, neatly engraved. 

Consider the effects the course ofthat Church and 
that of our own, as seen at Chattanooga, will have 
upon our colored members. 

Even the Baltimore Methodist, which a few 
weeks ago defended tlhe Chattanoega caste as 
right in principle, now says that if the report 
about Professor Caulkins is true, he bas ‘ d’s- 
honored himself, and if the University does not 
purge itself of him the people of the Cuurch 
will purge themselves of the University.” 


A MINISTER of the Christian Connection, lo- 
cated in Ohio, writes us of his deep interest in 
the propositions for the union of the Christian 
and Free Baptist denominations. He thinks the 
movement looks toward a consolidation of all 
the Baptist bodies. Bat that basis appears to 
him too narrow. He says: 


Why may we not inaugurate measures and an- 
nounce a call looking toa genuine Christian union 
upon a base where all regenerate believers in, and 
followers of, our Lord Jesus Christ can co-operate 
without setting up bars against Baptist or Pedo- 
Baptist, Calvinist or Arminian? If it be true that 
there are some members of the Christian denomi~ 
nation who for reasons best known to themselves 
would prefer to unite in a common Baptist fold and 
call that Christian union, [ am satisfied that there 
are many more, and by far the greater majority, 
who are ready to co-operate with any and ali Chris- 
tian people in Christian union organically for Chris- 
tian worship and work. I believe thatif THE INDE 
PENDENT should run up the flag of Christian union 
upon the base of God’s word, private judgment in 
the interpretation, and a regenerate life manifest in 
Christian character, cordially inviting all who would 
unite to identify themselves with the movement 
that to such a standard thousands of God’s dear 
children would rally at once, and soon millions of 
the noblest and best of the followers of Christ would 
enroll themselves as consecrated constituents. 
Why stop at any half-way measures? 





Tue Andover Review seems determined to 
force the American Board to conduct its foreign 
mission work in a way to suit the ‘‘ Andover 
speculators” and the few others who are press- 
ing their “ views” of *‘ future proba ion” wher- 
ever they can get a hearing. Here is its latest 
utterance. It says: 

“ Gentiemen, in the management of the American 
Board, through your arbitrary yet evasive and con- 
fusing policy, you are losing the leadership of your 
Datural constituency. You cannot maintain a nega- 
tive without putting forward and supporting a posi- 
tive. You have said that some things are not to be 
held. Will you say what is to be held upon the 
question at issue? Your constituency ask for a 
clear, reasonable, and large utterance upon the sub- 
ject, if you attempt to speak with authority. Your 
dogma of the absolute limitation of the opportanity 
for salvation to this life to those who have no knowl- 
edge of Christ is not a sufficient theology for the 
American Board. It does not satisfy reasonable 
thought or the moral sense. Your position is weak. 
You may hola for a time a given intrenchment, but 
you are in the open field, and men are thinking 
around you and behind you.” 

We can assure the Andover Review that the re- 
spected officers of the American Board have no 
time or disposition to notice its new teachings 
or its catechisings. They have other and better 
work todo. They are not in office acting either 
as teachers or defenders of the Andover theol- 
ogy. They are not teaching any ‘ dogma” of 
any sort—such as you would be glad to have 
them teach—but are publishing far and wide 
the plainly revealed truths of the Bible. That is 
their business and nothing elge, and they are 
giving it their undivided and best attention. 
When the churches of this country want these, 
their agents and representatives, to teach a new 
theology, of the Andover sort, they will make is 
known. Calling hard names, making threats, 
etc., is not exactly the Bible method of teaching 
either good morals or theology, of any sort, 
new or old. 


One of The Evening Post's saddest ex unples 
of the decay of religion in New Eagland country 
towns, was the following. 


“Within a mile of Stafford Springs,” said the 
Nation’s correspondent, *he will find their (the 
original settlers’) faith largely supplanted by a 
flourisning society of Spiritualists, liberally en- 
dowed, and owning a house of worship. All 
over that county he will ‘find church buildings 


after family, and hamlet after hamlet, that have no 
seen a church service for years ; communities that 
might have been in the middle of the dark conti- 
nent, so far as Christian influences are concerned,’ 


A writer in the Hartford Courant replies as fol- 
lows: 

“In the town of Stafford, including Statrord 
Springs, from 1860 to 1880, the population gained 18 
percent. The membership of evangelical churches 
gained in the same time 47 per cent. In 1860, the 
membership of evangelical churcbes numbered 416; 
itnow numbers 612, Every charch but one is larger 
than in 1860. All maintain regular worship. A Uni- 
versalist church edifice has been permitted to go to 
decay, and has been removed; but another and 
more commodious one has been built in an adjacent 
village. A society of Spiritualists has indeed been 
formed, and a chapel erected, which has been occu- 
pied ovcasionaily by different speakers, but as to 
the ‘liberal endowments,’ if the correspondent of 
the Na‘ion was dependert upon it for his support, 
he would probably use a very different qualifying 
word. A Congregational church in the old street of 
the town has fallen to decay and been removed, but 
in other parts of the town three other more com- 
modious churches have taken its place. Theveis no 
unoccupied church in that town, or in apy of the 
towns adjacent.” 


Things are n:t all rosy in those hill towns, but 
the condition has not been getting worse the 
last twenty years. 


Tae following, from the London Lancet, is 
respectfully submitted to the consideration of 
those colle ges which still permit their students to 
travel about, ciccus fashion, in order to play the 
modern brutal and disgraceful game of football— 
otherwise called“ intercollegiate manly exercise” 
—a game, by the way, which probably har, 
during the present year, reeulted in more deaths 
—to say nothing of gambling, drunkennese, and 
other immoralities—than have resulted from all 
the beastly prize-fights within the period of a 
quarter of a century: 

“Scarcely has the footbail season got into full 
swibg ere our attention is again directed to the 
very dangerous nature of the game by a sad fa- 
tality. Daniel Houghney, a married man, while 
playiog in the Football Cup tie-match, on Saturday 
last, pear Glasgow, between his club, the Mearns 
Athletics, and the Howood Club, was siruck in the 
abdomen by the knee of an opposing player. 
Houghney was carried off the field and died on 
the followimg day. lt was also stated that three 
other players of the Mearns Club were injured. We 
are not acquainted wiih the particulars of this sad 
case, apd do not know whether the play was un- 
duly rough; but we do not hesitate to say that 
football Dowadays too often degenerates into a 
species of iree fight. The number of broken legs 
and otner accidents already sustained this ceason 
bears tribute to this.” 


WE publish this week the first of two arti- 
cles by the late Dr. J. W. Nevin, of Lancaster, 
Pa. Dr. Nevin was by universal confession 
the ablest man in ths history of the Re- 
formed (German) Church in America. He 
was a man of great learning, great intellectual 
power, deep religious purposes, and a delicate 
poetic instinct. He was a great theologian 
and disputant in his day, and more than any 
other man he molded the denomination of 
which he was the leader. For some years be- 
fore his death he had retired from active serv. 
ice, and was in feeble health. The present ar- 
ticle is, we presume, the last that came from 
his pen, and was received only a few days be- 
fore his death. In it Dr. Nevin, in a quaint, 
rambling, leisurely style describes the scenes 
of his boyhood. The picture will be quite 
new to those to whom antiquity suggests the 
New England village, which has been so much 
more written up than that ef Pennsylvania, 
while it will be inexpressibly charming to 
those who are natives of the region decribed. 


Dr. J. B. Smmons, of this city, tells us this 
pleasing little romance ; 


A Presbyterian farmer in the Catskills told me 
this little story a few weeks ago. He is aman who 
stands high in bis church, and is held in universa) 
esteem among his neighbors. He said: 

Many years ago, two young men, one by the 
name of Barnes, and the other A——, paid suit to a 
gifted young lady. Barnes was successful, aud the 
day was fixed for themto be marred. The hour 
arrived. The guests wereallthere. The officiating 
clergyman was there. The bride was ready. But 
no Mr. Barnes appeared! 

A year passed, and as Mr. Barnes could not be 
heara from, Mr. A—— renewed his suit, and was 
accepted. The day was again fixed for the wed- 
ding, and they were within a few munutes of the 
ceremony, when a knock was heard at the door. It 
was a late-comer. It was none other than the long 
lost Mr. Barnes ! 

He asked to see the bride. She cousented, 
and she and Mr. Barnes walked down the road to- 
gether, while A—— and the bridal party waited in 
the house. On their return, the bride stated tbat 
Mr. Barnes had satisfactorily explained his absence ; 
that he stil) claimed her as bis own; that she was 
certainly first engaged to him ; that she still pre- 
ferred him ; aud that, it Mr. A—— would consent, 
as sbe was “ sure he would,” Mr. Barnes would fill 
the place of bridegroom that day instead of Mr. 
A—. Mr. A—, of course, was too honorable and 
too magnanimous to object; so he stepped aside. 
Mr. Barnes stepped in his place, and the two were 
married on the spot. From that day forth the 








committee of the Freedmen’s Aid Society will be 








crumbling, and old church societies dead; family 


gifted young lady went by the name of Mrs, Barnes, 
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and became the mother of Albert Barnes, the ceie. 
brated Bible commentator. 

Such was the farmer’s story. 

The story is subs‘antially true, and document- 

ary evidence could be furnished. Some embellish. 
mer ts shouid be dropped. (1.) The name A—— is 
uncertain, and we have accordingly indicated it by 
a single letter. (2.) Mr. Barnes (Rufuz) did not 
arrive on the ‘‘ minute,” as represented, but 
gsoms days in advance of the anticipated wed- 
diog. (3) There is no occasion for suspicion of 
neglect on Mr. Barnes’s part during his absence, 
or either on the part of the young lady, Anna 
Frisbie. Rufus Birces and Anna Frisbie were, 
n 1795, living in their native town, Branford, 
Conn., and engaged to be married, Barnes be- 
ing about twenty-seven years old. He then came 
to Rome, the far West, built a log house, and 
started a tannery and shocmaker’s shop, ex- 
pecting to make a home and return to get his 
bride. He wrote to Anna a letter which she 
received, After that neither one heard from 
the other ; then both wrote several letters. There 
was no post office at Rome, the nearest one be- 
ing Schenectady or Albany. One story accuses 
the rival young man cf imterceptirg the letters, 
another leaves him acting an entirely honorable 
part. Rufus Barnes at Jast determined to look 
iuto the effair, and so returned to Connecticut. 
He then discovered that the Frisbie fawily had 
moved to Windbam, N. Y., soon after Barnes 
went to Rome, There Anna had taught school 
and made friends. It seems probable that she 
there made the acquaintance Of the young man 
to whom she became affianced, and that he 
chivalrously yielaed when Barnes appeared. 
The old red house, which Rufus Barnes built, 
with the shoe-shop and tannery adjacent are 
still to be seen. 





Tree story which we publish this week, bv 
James Payn, entitled, “Under Sentence of 
Death,” is a companion piece to the ** Midway 
Inv,” which appeared in The Nineteenth C:n- 
tury. Ia the latterMr. Payn paicted the com- 
mo: p'ace mau’s views of another hfe, while in 
the new story or study he depicts the views of 
the ordipary thinker. ‘* Under Sentence of 
Death ” was written specia'ly for THE INDE- 
PENDENT, and does not appear simultaneousiy 
in Eogland. Mr. P-yu’s * English Notes,” 
which be coutinucs to write for Tne INDEPEND- 
ENT, are mecting with cousiderable notice in 
England as well as in this country. His recent 
comments on the Gosse-Cullins controversy 
furnish the Pal: Mali Gazette with the material 
for renewing its a'tack ou Mr. Gogse, though it 
does so under cover of an assault upon Mr. 
Payn. Its editorial, entitled ** Mr. James Payn 
on Literary Ethice,” bezins with these words: 

“Mr. James Payn has been giving his views on 

the recent literary controversy to the New York IN- 
DEPENDENT; abd since he is accepied in some 
quarters as an authority on * the literary calling,’ it 
may be worth while to call attention to what he pas 
to say,” 
The editorial then proceeds to call attention to 
what the editor has to say; and he says that 
Mr. Payn has been guilty of misrepresentation. 
Bat the editorial is so full of misrepresentation 
itself that it is useless to waste time in defenc- 
ing Mr. Payn before those who knew the invari- 
ably generous character of bis criticism. 


Tue Presicent bas transmitted to the House 
of Kepresentatives a voluminous document, con- 
taining all the correspondence that has passed 
between the United States and Great Britain ia 
regard to the rights of American fishermen in 
the British North American waters. The con- 
tents of this document lead us to three cenclu- 
sions: 1. Tha‘ the local Canadian authorities 
have repeatedly, and, in sone instances, outra- 
geously, violated the rights secured to these 
fishermen, under the treaty of 1818, between ihe 
United S:ates and Great Britair, and that they 
show no disposition to discontinue this system 
of aggression against these rights, claiming ihe 
authority of loval law for their proceedings. 2. 
That Secretary Bayard has, by no means, been 
as indifferent and dilatory in dealing with this 
question as he is represented to have been by 
partisan newspapers, that are politically hostile 
to him and the Administration of Prerident 
Clevaland ; but that, on the contrary, he has re- 
peatediy and earnestly protested against these 
outrages, and respectfully, but firmly, called the 
attention of the British Government to them. 
8 That the British Government has been ex- 
ceedingly tardy and apologetic in dealing with 
this subject, and has practically, as yet, done 
nothing by way of stopping and redressing 
these wrongs. So the cass stands as we read 
this correspondence. The President recom- 


~ mends Congress to give this subject its early 


attention, and raises the question whether some 
additional legislation on our part is not called 
for. Secretary Bayard suggests that proper 
steps should be taken by Congress to allow 
proofs to be made of all losses and injuries 
to our fishermen, as ths basis of a future de- 
mand against Great Britain for indemuity. The 
American people desire to maiotain amicable 
relations with Great Britain; but they are able 
to defend, avd will defend, the treaty rights of 


their fishermen in Canadian waters, and will 





hold Great Britain responsible for any violation 
of these rights. 





THE decision of Judge Peckham, recently 
rendered at Albany in the litigation in respect 
to the Broadway Railroad, contains an inter- 
esting discuseion of the complex points of 
law involved in the case. It is a curious fact 
that, although ever since the decision by the 
Supreme Court of the Dartmouth College case 
most of the States have provided, by constitu- 
tioval enactments or otherwise, that the char- 
ters of all corporations granted by them shall 
be subject to repeal, this is the first’ instance 
in this country, so far as we are aware, in 
which a corporate charter hrs been repealed 
by a direct act of the Legislature. Judge 
Peckham, in his decision, holds that the act 
repealing ihe charter was valid, and the pro- 
vision of the act providing for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver was valid, but that sub- 
stantialiy all other provisions of the act pro- 
viding for winding up the Company were 
invalid. We think that most lawyers who 
lave examined the question have in the main 
concurred with the decision which Judge 
Peckham has reached. The principal point 
upon which there would probably be any con- 
troversy is Judge Peckham’s decision that 
the franchise, having been mortgaged, could 
not be affected by the repealing act. It is of 
course well settled thata railroad can mort 
gage its franchise as well as its ordinary prop- 
erty. But when the State has retained the 
power to repeal the charver of a railroad com- 
pany it is difficult to see that such repeal does 
not abolish the franchise. If the franchise 
has been mortgaged the mor gagee would 
seem to take alien upon property which he 
knows is subject to destruction at the will of 
the Legislature. The franchise of a corpora- 
tion d'ffers essentially from the ordinary prop- 
erty which it owns. Its title to its franchise 
rests on a gift from the state; its title to its 
pro erty rests upon the same basis as the title 
of individuals. The other provisions which 
Judge Peckhum has declared invalid seem to 
admit of no controversy. The act provided 
that the whole franchise and propercy of the 
corpora:ion should be soid and the proceeds 
paid to tre city of New York. The Legisla- 
ture might just as we!] evact that the owners 
of the bonds should forthwith deliver them 
to the city of New York. The truth is, that 
the whole legislation on the subject of the 
Broaiway Railroad is extremely objection 
able. There was undeubtedly a proper case 
presented for a repeal of the charter; but 
the question whether the charter of a corpora- 
tion should be repealed ought to be a judicial 
question to be decided after a ‘udicial inquiry. 
The precedent established in this case tor the 
repeal of a corporate charter by mere legis'a- 
tive enactment isa most dengerous precedent. 
If, however, the Legisiature chose to repeal 
the charter, it should have left the details of 
winding up the corporation to the general 
laws then in force. By those laws a well ¢s- 
tablished system existed for winding up the 
affairs of a dissolved corporation atthe cuit 
of the Attorney-General. Why not have pro- 
vided that the winding up in this case should 
take place in the usual ways? Insierd of that 
the Legiela.ure must pass a special act to 
meetthe particular case. All special legislation 
is a nuisanee; but, aside from the general 
objection to special legislation in this case, 
there were positive defects in these special 
acts which were apparent as soon as they 
‘ere passed. 


Tue resignation of Lord Churchill from the 
English Cabinet created a tremendous excite- 
ment for a day or two, and every one was ask- 
ing what would come next. But two or three 
days have passed and no other member bas fol- 
lowed him, and itis generally asserted that it 
was an act of pettishness onthe part of an un- 
balanced young man who has made the fool of 
himself which nearly all his party associates 
used to assert he was. Two or three years ago 
before he proved himself indispensable, Salis- 
bury was compelled to make him Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and leader of the House of Com- 
mons ; but now the Tory cborus is again exclaim- 
ing that he represents nobody, that the ranks 
must be closed up, that Lord Hartington will do 
anything necessary to strengthen the Govern- 
ment, and tnat the runaway will not be missed, 
But he wiillnot be content to remaina silen, 
and uninfluential spectator when Parliament 
meets. He isa Conservative who aided to put rad- 
icalirm into the Conservative platform ; and his 
departure leaves the Cabinet intensely, hopelessly 
Conservative on every question. His withdrawal 
has had its tirst effect in making Mr. Chamber- 
lain, leader of the Unionist wing which re- 
belled against Gladstone, seek a reconciliation, 
It would not be strange at allif tne blundering 
apd floundering Tories, who could not be 
meade to see their opportunity, should now be 
beaten by » combination uf Gladstonian Liber- 
alg and Liberal Unionists with tbe help of Sir 
Randolph Churchill, who belongs to them rather 


than tothe Tories, Hartington and the Dake | 





of Argyll could then be spared as permanent 
recruits of the Tory ranks. It is not beyond 
the bounds of reason that within two months the 
Liberal breach will be healed, and the Liberals 
back in power, with a solid program for reform 
in Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. The only thing 
that may make this impossible is the breaking 
out of a fatal European war, which is not impro- 
bable, 


--+.To observe sympathy with bribe-takers 
scarcely concealed, see the Tablet of this city. 
It says: 


***T would not believe a traitor under any circum- 
stances.’ This answer came from one of the men 
drawn for jury duty in the McQuade trial, when 
asked what importsnce he would attach to the evi. 
denee of an informer. This is an bonest avowal, 
and we have no doubt the sentiment is shared by a 
majority of the community.” 


I: has not a word against the convicted aldermen, 
but is very angry at Fuligraff : 


** Rogues like him should not only be made to suf- 
fer the utmost rigor of the law, but be compelled to 
disgorge the last cent of their ill-gotten gains. . . 
Justice may hang her head in shame at the spec. 
tacle of a McQuade in Sing Sing and a Fuligraff at 
large.” 


....Tennyson’s continuation of ‘‘ Locksley 
Hal!,” cabled to Tue INDEPENDENT, has been re- 
printed in the leading daily papers of the coun- 
try during the past week, and the comments we 
have seen on it bear out our judgment. Thus 
The Springfield Republican says that the dis- 
patches in advance did the laureate *‘ no slight 
injustice ” and that the poem is “‘ almost a novel 
in verse,” in which the life of the hot-blooded, 
eager-hearted youth of the early quarter of the 
century, the life of bis ‘‘ shallow hearted” Amy 
and that of her busband are told by the old man 
to his grandzon, while the hopes, high purposes 
and visions of the narrator’s eager youth are 
balanced by the disappointmente, the realities 
and the apprehensions of his timorous and 
doubtful age. 


-«.-The Brooklyn Eagle published the Tenny- 
son pcem entire, as did the New York H-raldand 
numerous other papers in a.) partsof the coun- 
try—all giving due credit to THE INDEPEYDENT. 
But the Eagle in quoting a portion of the able 
article by Bishop Coxe from the same issue of 
Tue [NDEPENDEN®’ failed—probab!y by mistake 
—to give us credit. The Zagle very truthfully 
says that the two or three verses which were 
published before the whole were received by 
cable to THE INDEPENDENT ‘‘ did not fairly rep- 
resen:’’ the whole Tennyson poem; other 
papers express the sime opinion. 


+.»»We judge from Dr. McGlynn's case that 
hereafter there will be no mercy shown to priests 
who neglect to provide parochial schools, Prot- 
estaptism can adapt itself to the free public 
echool; if Catholicism cannot it will be the 
worse for it in the long run. The hot-house 
rrocess will not grow sturdy plants, 


...-The total of British income derived from 
liquors during the year ending March 31st, was 
$148,031,550, being $5,819,255 less than the year 
before. A steady decrease, which indicates a 
growth of temperance sentiment, has taken 
place ever since 1876, when the income was 
$168,564, 820. 


-».-The Andover trial was set for Tuesday, 
December 28th, at the United States Hotel, Bos- 
ton, The first case is that of Professor Smyth, 
the head of the faculty. We have made ar- 
rangements for a full report. 








TO OUR READERS. 


Our hearty thanks are due to the friends 
who have sent us during the week so 
many large clubs, and also to those of our 
old subscribers who have sent us their re- 
newals, many being for from two to five 





years. 

It is generally acknowledged that Tue 
INDEPENDENT stands at the head among the 
religious and literary weeklies, and it oc- 
cupies this position because it provides the 
best for its readers that can be procured 
without regard to cost. The result is that 
it has drawn to itself a great host of read- 
ers from among the thinking, intelligent, 
strongest people of the country, those who 
appreciate choice literature as distin- 
guished from the mediocre, commonplace, 
cheap, and degrading. 

Although the paper occupies the first 
place, it costs no more, and in many cases 
less than its contemporaries. Thus a sub- 
scription for 5 years costing $10, or the 
cost of a club of 5 paying $2 a yeer each, 
amounts to only four cents a week. 








TEEMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 


One month.......$ .80/One year....... .$ 8.00 
Three months... .75|Two years......, 5.00 
Four moaths.... 1.00|/Three years... . 7.00 
Six months....... 1.50|/Four years..... 8.50 
Nine months.... 2.25|Five years..... 10.00 


Single subscribers can avail themselves 
of the above, and any one wishing to raise 
a club should read the following 





OLUB RATES. 
Two subscriptions. ..........«++0+++.82.50 each. 


Three “ oeeoeneseepensenste. MEE. ae 
Four “ dcbntotasctbecmende 
Five sed eugneceseasapsecsce GUE. oT 


Any number over tive at $2.00 each. 

Sampte copies of Taz INDEPENDENT will 
be sent free to any address. 

Our object in offering Tur INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each is to place the 
paper in five families. Each member of 
such a club pays $2 only instead of $3. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

CLUB LIsT FoR 1887. 

Individuals, reading-rooms, societies, 
any one wishing to subscribe for any news- 
paper or magazine, in connection with 
Tue INDEPENDENT, can save money by con- 


sulting our Club List and ordering there- 
from. 


THE CASH PLAN. 

With one or two exceptions Tur INDE. 
PENDENT is the only religions weekly do- 
ing business with its subscribers for 
cash in advance; in other words, 
ell subscriptions are stopped at the ex- 
piration of the time paid for; but if it is 
not convenient for a subscriber to renew 
his subscription promptly at its expiration, 
we shall take pleasure in continuing his 
paper if so requested. 

RENEWALS. 

We urge our readers to renew their sub- 
scriptions a week or two before their expi- 
ration, so that no numbers of the paper 
may be lost by them. 








MARRIED. 











KREAVING NUTICES. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrb is agreeable to use. It 
is pot a liquid or a snuff. We.—kz. 


BEETHOVEN PIAN® AND ORGAN CO. 

A FEW daye ago @ represeatative of Tue INDEPEN- 
DENT Vielted [he Beethoven Piano & Oru Co., at 
Washington, New Jersey, aud was snown through 
theentire building. Cowmencing in the vasement 
the well-seasoued wood w:s shown. tnen up through 
the different departments of +awing, planing, fitung, 
ornamentivg, tuning, Varnishivg, apd hnally to 
where the c »mpiete instruments were boxed resdy for 
shipmevt disect topurchateis. ‘Tbe entire establish- 
meut is first-class and reeued to be conducted ski! l- 
fully aba the organs made in a thorough and careful 
way. They shouid give entire satisfaction. 


THE DEBILITY PRODUCED BY MALARIA 


ani the disease itself are effectually remedied b7 the 
Liebig Oo.’s Coca Beef Tonic. Be were of imitations, 
“My patients derived marked and decided benefit 
from it,” says Professor J. M. Cernochap. M.D., 
LL.D,, Surgeon-in-Chief N.Y. state Hospitals, etc., 
etc. oy pees in dyspeoria, billiousness, sleepless- 
ness, - Adv 

















BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Information, Advice, and Terme for 
rocuring Patents in the best manner 
Uncludios Electric caset) sent free ou 
application to Fraukland Jannus 
Patent Lawyer, Washington. D. U. 
Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest, 

Also for Cold in the Head, 
Headache, Hay Fever, &c. 50 cents, 
ADAMS, RICHTER & CO 

871 Canal St., New York. 


Sole Manufacturers 
oF THE 


NEW YORK 
CAMBRIC 


Window ‘Shades. 





















Yea crua®® 


ene are made in a}] the fashionable colors 
ont UF eat crack, curl or tude 
We are also importers and manufacturers of 


SCOTCH HOLLAND SHADER, 
y leited from any of the 
2 oo directions for Liomean 
sent on avplicacion 
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Financial, 


SECRETARY MANNING'S RECOM. 
MENDATIONS CONCERNING RE- 
APPRAISEMENTS. 


Tue special report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to Congress. under date of 
December 13th, contains various recom- 
mendations for the improvement of the de- 
tails of existing laws for the collection of 
duties. 

The first specific change which Secre- 
tary Manning advises in this report is the 
appointment of three appraisers of mer- 
chandise imported into the port of 
New York, to be called general ap- 
praisers, whose duty it shall be to con- 
duct and make, according to law, ali 
appraisements of merchandise im- 
ported at the port of New York, under 
such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury shail prescribe for their govern- 
ment. Their decision on such re-apprais- 
ment, or that of a majority of them, is 
made final and conclusive. This proposal 
seems to us objeetionable in several respects. 
In the first place it applies only to the port 
of New York. The law, as it at present 
exists, is to remain unchanged in respect to 
reappraisments in all the other ports of the 
country. The amount of merchandise im- 
ported at New York so largely exceeds the 
amount imported at any other port, that, 
under certain exceptional circumstances, 
legislation might possibly be justified, pre- 
scribing a different method of procedure 
for the enforcement of the tariff laws at 
New York from that established for other 
ports. Secretary Manning indeed, in his 
report, does not recommend this as a 
permanent airangement, but in effect 
recommends that this change inthe method 
of reappraisements be first tried at New 
York, as an experiment, with a view to its 
ultima’e adoption at other ports, if it prove 
a success. But the evils of special legis- 
lation are so great that it should not be 
permitted in any case except under the 
most urgent necessity, and we think such 
legislation in the tariff law, and particular- 
ly in the matter of reappraisements to be 
particularly objectionable. The tariff law 
of the United States, as it exists, is one of 
the blindest and most complicated laws in 
the world. But it has not heretofore been 
proposed ‘o establish any different course 
of proceedure under it in different parts of 
the United States. Moreover, if the pro- 
posed experiment should prove a success, 
the plan proposed would not probably be 
universally adopted. The appointment of 
three permancot customs officers, having 
no official duty except the reappraisement 
of merchandise already appraised, and be- 
ing allowed an adequate salary, would add 
unwarrantably to the expense of collecting 
the customs in small ports; so that the 
system, if successful at New York, would 
probably be extended only to a few otherof 
the larger cities. The result would be 
two concurrent and conflicting systems of 
reappraisements with all the disadvantages 
which naturally flow from such a state of 
the law. 

The propesal too seems to us, upon the 
whole, objectionable, upon the merits. 
The subject of reappraisement is and always 
has been one of great difficulty. The 
American tariff laws have always been 
based on the inherently vicious system of 
imposing, in most cases, ad valorem in- 
stead of specific duties; and, in imposivg 
ad valorem duties, the Government has es- 
tablished the worst method of imposing 
such duties, by providing that the value of 
the merchandise upon which the duty is to 
be computed ic its market value in the for- 
eign country from which it is to be im- 
ported, instead of its value in this country. 
Such a system requires, as the first step to 
the computation of the duty, the ascertain- 
ment of the market value of the merchan- 
dise in the foreign country where it is pur- 
chased. Such ascertainment of course can- 
not be safely left to the mere assertions of 
the seller or the purchaser who have a di- 
rect interest in belittling the value of.the 
goods in order to reduce the duty. The 
result has been the establishment of a com- 
plicated, troublesome and expensive system 
of the consular supervision of all consign- 
ments of merchandise from foreign coun- 
tries to this country. All goods imported 








to this country must be accompanied by 4 
sworn invoice, stating their market value 
at the place where they were purchased, 
and certified to be correct by the American 
Consul at the port of shipment. When the 
goods reach this country, they are ap- 
praised by an appraiser in the Custom 
House. Theoretically the appraiser is to 
appraise them at their market value at the 
place where they were purchased abroad; 
in actual practice they are either 
appraised at the amount stated in 
the consular invoice, or at some higher 
amount. Undoubtedly, in almost all cases, 
the natural tendency of men not to over- 
value their property when it is to be taxed 
makes it safe to presume that the amount 
stated in the consular iavoice does not ex- 
ceed the natural value. The articles, how- 
ever, which are taxable under our present 
tariff laws are so numerous that it occa- 
sionally occurs, especially in the case of 
new or rare fabrics or products, that it is 
difficult for any one to say what its mar- 
ket value is in the place whence it is 
imported, and an American merchant occa- 
sionally ascertains that merchandise which 
he has imported has been, through an 
honest mistake, invoiced too high. He has 
practically no remedy in such a case, and 
as the question before the appraiser who 
liquidates the duty in the first instance is 
practically whether the merchandise shall 
be valued at the amount. stated in the in- 
voice, or at a higher amount, most mer- 
chants come to regard the process of original 
appraisement not as an impartial and can- 
did endeavor to ascertain the market 
value of the goods at the place of shipment, 
but as an attempt by a Government officer 
to increase, if possible, the value stated in 
the iavoice. Tne present provisions of law 
in relation to reappraisement in substance 
permit an importer, dissatistied with the 
original appraisement on the ground that 
the market value of the goods in the for- 
eiga country where they were purchased, 
has been fixed at too high a figure, to de- 
mand a reappraisement. This resppraise- 
ment takes place before a permanent officer 
of the customs department, cailed a genera) 
appraiser, and a merchant appointed by 
the collector. If this board of two per- 
sons determine to change the value fixed 
by the original appraiser, and such 
decision is approved by the collector, the 
value is changed; otherwise it is not 
changed. An importer who conceives 
himself to have been aggrieved by an er- 


roneous decision upon the question 
of the market value of his goods 
in the foreign market where he 


bought them, has no otoer redress what- 
ever. If imported goods are classitied er- 
roneously, or if the rate of duty imposed 
upon them is erroneous, the law provides 
a method by which, after an appeal to the 
Secietary of the Treasury, the importer 
can take his claim into a court of justice, 
and kave it tried there like any other 
claim. But there is undoubtedly as great 
a likelihood that a merchant will suffer in- 
justice from a duty imposed upon an er. 
ronecous decision as to the market value of 
his merchandise as from a duty imposed 
upon an erroneous Classification of his 
goods; and it is as important in the one 
case as in the other, that # suitabie tribu- 
nal shall be established to rectify such in- 
justice. The presen; tribunal, consisting 
of the general appraiser and the merchant 
appraiser, with their decisions subject to 
the ratification of the collector, is a thor- 
oughly unsatisfactory one. Piobably in 
must cases the general appraiser and 
the merchant appraiser conscientiously 
endeavor to do justice in making reap- 
praisements; but the duties of such a 
board are essentialiy judicial, and it is not 
enough that a judicial tribunal endeavors 
to do justice. It should be so constituted 
as to be free from any bias, and what is of 
perhaps fully equal importance, it should be 
80 constituted that it cannot be suspected of 
any tendency obias. But any regular offi. 
cer of the customs is liable to bias in such 
acase. Itisapartof his duty to prevent 
frauds on the government by undervalua- 
tion. The work with which he is occupied, 
and his habitual association with other 
customs officers engsged in the same work, 
rend+r, him suspicious on the subject of 
undervaluations. He has the same tendeu- 
cy to suspect that every importer is trying 





to cheat the Government, that the officers 
of a fire insurance company have to sus- 
pect that a fire was started by the owner of 
the premises in order to cheat the in- 
surance company. The general ap- 
praiser, therefore, who sits as a judge 
in reappraisement cases, is affected occa- 
siovally by an apparent, and very frequently 
by an unconscious, prejudice against the 
importer; and in. many of the’ cases in 
whicb, in fact, the general appraiser’s mind 
is sincerely impartial and candid, the im- 
porter suspects that it is not. Moreover, 
the provisions of the law by which the col- 
lector selects the merchant appraiser, and 
retains the power to nullify the re-appraise- 
ment, even if it be in favor of the im- 
porter, all tend to fill the mind of an im- 
porter contending against what he declares 
to be an unjust valuation, with suspicion 
and distrust of the only tribunal to which 
the law permits him to appeal for redress. 
Now, that such a tribunal should be ab»l- 
isued, we admit; but we do not perceive 
that Secretary Manning’s proposal looks to 
any better tribunal. He proposes to es- 
tablish three general appraisers whose de- 
cision shall be final. They are all to be 
customs officers. They will all tend to be- 
come imbued with the idea that every mer- 
chant appealing to them is trying to cheat 
the Government, and will probably seek, 
by generally deciding in favor of the Gov- 
ernment, to obtain a reputation for the 
vigorous enforcement of the tariff laws 
which will call forth the commendation of 
their superior officers and cause their own 
retention in office. Underthe present sys- 
tem an importer feels that at least the mer- 
chant appraiser is impartial, and even 
sympatbetic. Under Secretary Manning’s 
proposed board the importer would look 
upon every member of it as his natnral 
enemy. 

If the present system of ad valorem 
duties is to continue, what ought to be 
done, in our opinion, is, to permit an im- 
porter who is dissatisfied with an appraise- 
ment to take his case into the United States 
courts. Those courts are just and they 
areable. They are as competent to try 
the question whether a man’s gocds have 
been valued correctly, as they are to try 
the q .estion whether they have been classi- 
fied correctly. The real reform, of course, 
would be to abolish the whole system of 
ad valvrem duties, root and branch. There 
is never any difficulty with specific duties, 
and there is always difficulty with ad 
valorem duties. Ifa duty on a thing impor- 
ted is tive cen's on each pound or each ton 
or each yard or each hogshead anybody can 
weigh or measure or count the goods and 
figure up the the duty; but if the duty is 
five per cent. on the value of the goods, 
there may be fifty different honest opinions 
as to what the value is, and this conflict of 
opinion must be settled before the duty 
can be computed. Even if ad valorem 
duties are 10 be maintained, the value of 
goods in foreign countries should not be 
the test. It is comparatively easy for an 
appraiser in the New York Custom House 
to devermine the market value in New York 
of the merchandise which he appraises; 
but if the question is what its market 
value was, one, three, six or twelve months 
before in Glasgow, Vienna, Teberan or 
Shanghai, how can an ordinary customs 
officer in New York determine sucn a ques- 
tion accurately, 1f there is any controversy 
about it? The whole system of ad valorem 
duties should be abolisted; but until it is 
abolished, it would be wiser for Congress 
to provide that all controversies with re- 
spect to the value of goods which arise in 
tne Custom House should be sent into reg- 
ular courts of justice, instead of being re- 
ferred to a tribunal composed entirely of 
customs officers, whose decisions, when 
adverse to importers, wouid be, in some 
cases, due, and would be, in almost all 
cases, believed by the importers tu be due 
to bureaucratic prejudices avd zea. 





THE FUTURE OF THE NATIONAL 
BANKING SYSTEM. 


Ex-CoMPTROLLER Knox, who is now 
President of the National Bank of the Re- 
public, of NewYork City, was interviewed 
by a Reporter uf the New York Commercial 
Advertiser on the 7.h inst. upon the subject 
of the national banking system. He said, 
in substance: 


** First, that circulation has ceased to be a 
profit, and, in many cases, is a burden to the 
national banks uader existing laws. Many of 
the small banks of the country hesitate to or- 
ganize under the pationa] system, because they 
are obliged to buy United States bonds at the 
presenthigh premium. He would, therefore, sug- 
geat legislation which would aushorize all banks 
havivg 4 capital in,excess of $150,000 to organ- 
ize upon a deposit of $25,000 of United States 
bonds ; and ali banks baving a capital of from 
50,000 to $150,000 to!organize upon a deposit of 
an amount equal to one-eighth of their capital; 








or, what probably would be still better, author ~ 
ize such smaller banks to organize upon a de- 
positof from $5,000 to $10,000 of United States 
bonds. ‘I’his, he says, would permit all national 
banks, which do not desire circulation, to 
conform to the law without the necessity of 
purchasing United States bonds at the present 
high rate of premium. . - There is no rea- 
son why a law should not be passed authorizing 
national banks, if they desire to reduce their 
circulation and the bonds required to be held 
as security, and that circulation shall be issued 
at par upon the bonds, as previously provided 
in the McPherson bill. It seems to me that all 
parties can agree to allow nationa! banks to re- 
tire a portion of their circulation and their 
bonds if they desire todoso. If a law should 
be passed, authorizing the national banks to re- 
duce the bonds now on deposit one-half the 
amount now required, the national banking 
system could continue during the next twenty 
years upon an aggregate deposit of about $50,- 
000,000 of bonds by the different banks now or- 
ganized or to be organized until the year 1207; 
and in the course of the next twenty years 
mapy strange things may happen, and among 
them, perhaps, an increase of the national 
debt.” 
Secondly, he proposed 


“* the refunding of the 4 per bent. bonds, amount- 
ing to $738,000,000, now outstanding, into 2}¢ 
per cent. or 3 per cent. bonds, offering the in- 
ducemeat to the holders of these bonds to ex- 
change them for tne new ones to be issued, the 
Government paying to the holders the difference 
between 2}¢ per cent. or 3 per cent. and 4 per 
cent.—the differeuce in value to be ascertained 
by an exact calculation by the Actuary of the 
Treasury department. 

** He said that if a farmer had along mortgage 
upon his farm, bearing § per cent interest, and 
he had the ready means to pay a portion of the 
amount, it would be agood proposition for him 
tw offer the Lolder of the mortgage a payment 
of interest in advance, reducivg the rate of in- 
terest upon his mortgage from 8 per cent. to 5 
per cent., if possible. There would be no difii- 
culty in a farmer understanding a proposition 
like that. He would be able to use his ready 
means and improve bis credit, and the party to 
whom he made the payment woul. also be bene- 
fited by receiving bis interest in advance. 

*In lhka maoner the Government, having a 
large amount of surplus funds on hand, can 
use, say about $100,000,000 of that surplus by 
giving to the holders of the 4 per cent. bonds 
an opportunity to exchange their 43 for a bond 
bearing a less rate of interest, the Government 
paying to the holders of the 4 per cents. the 
difference between that rate and a lesser rate 
for the next twenty years in advance. The Gov- 
ernment, he thinks, will undoubtedly decline to 
purchase the 4 per cents. for its sinking fund 
at the present high rate of premium; but it 
would be excellent financial policy for it to pay 
its interest in advance and reduce all its funded 
debt from the present rates to 2}¢ per cent. or 3 
per cent. It could then, subsequently, if thought 
advisable, after the 434 per cents. are paid in the 
year 1891, purchase the new 2}¢ per cent. or 3 
per cent. bonds then outstanding, which would 
be redeemable in the year 1907.” 


Thirdly, he said: 


‘* But I have another proposition, which is to 
provide a safety fund from the tax upon circu- 
lation, which should be reduced to 4 per 
cent. per annum, and from the estimated 
loss arising from the failure to _ pre- 
sent lost or worn-out national bank-notes for 
redemption during the last twenty years, 
amounting to about $4,500,000. When this 
safety fund amounts to $5,000,000 authorize the 
issue of circulating notes at the rate of $100,000 
of circulation upon $90,000 of bonds ; the loss, 
if any, from the failure of banks to redeem their 
circulating notes to be charged and ,paid from 
this safety fund. The statistics in reference to 
the failure of national banks during the last 
twenty years show that, if circulation had been 
issued at the rate of $100,000 upon $80,000 of 
United States bonds deposited, there / would 
have been no loss whatever to the holdefs of the 
circulating notes of insolvent banks. But with 
a safety fund in hand of $5,000,000, steadily in- 
creasing by a tax of 1¢ per cent. upon the 
circulation outstanding, there woud be no pos- 
sibility of loss to the holders of the notes of an 
insolvent national bank if issued at the rate of 
$100 for every $90 of United States bonds de- 
posited 

“If, however, the 4 per cent. bonds could be 
funded into 234 per cents. by the payment of in- 
terest in advance, and circulation issued at par 
on the bonds, and the present tax upon circula- 
tion repealed, the issues of the national banks 
could be maintained without the necessity of a 
safety fund until the maturity of the bonds. 

“When asked if it would be well to combine 
these propositions in one measure, Mr. Knox re- 
plied: ‘Either one of these propositions would 
give relief to the banks, and all combined would 
have the effect of continuing the national bank 
circulation tor twenty years, or until the date of 
the payment of the present 4 per cent, bonds 
now outstanding. Under such an arrangement 
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the circulation of the national banks would not 
be likely to diminish, but would increase dur- 
ing the next twenty years. ‘But,’ some one 
asks, ‘would the circulation be secure?’ These 
propositions provide for an absolutely secure 
national bank circulation. They are, I believe, 
eminently practicable and easy to execute, if the 
proper legislation can be obtained ; but I have 
very little hope that any legislation for the re- 
lief of the national banks will be passed during 
the present session of Congress, except a bill to 
provide forthe reduction of the bonds and cir- 
culation held by the banks as suggested in the 
first proposition. 

Sicce this interview, Senator McPherson 
has introduced a hill providing for the 
organization of banks upon a deposit of 
one-hslf uf the amount of bonds now re 
quired by law, and for the issue of circu- 
lation to the amount of 100 per 
cent. upon the par value of the bonds, the 
latter being the same proposition contained 
in the McPherson bill, which passed the 
Senate during the last session of Congress. 
Representative Miller, Chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, has also 
introduced a bill similar to that of Senator 
McPherson, with the exception that it 
provides for the issue of 90 per cent. 
only of circulation upon the par value of 
the bond:, which is the present law. 

On December 13th, the Hon. Abram S. 
Hewitt, of New York, introduced a bill in 
the House providing for the anticipation 
of the payment of the interest on the pub- 
lic debt of the United States. The bill is 
printed in another column of the paper. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


A OHANGE for the better has taken place 
in the local money-market sinee our last 
report. The disturbed condition has qui- 
eted down, and borrowers have no diffi- 
culty in securing their wants at the pre- 
vailing rates of interest, based upon the 
natural level created by supply and demand. 
Money has sought this center for employ- 
ment at the increased rates, from various 
sources; and the payments by the Treas- 
ury Department, in anticipation of the Jan- 
uary interest, has increased the supply of 
loanable funds to such an extent that a 
normal condition of rates exist. The ra- 
pidity with which the threatened squeeze 
in financial affairs was relieved has im- 
parted a good influence, ard established a 
confidence not soon to be crushed. The 
tendencies of the market, at present writ- 
ing, are toward lower rates, owing to the 
increased influx of money. Loanable funds 
have been available to all good borrowers 
with the proper security, and the banks 
have shown more leniency to customers 
than for some time past. Call loans at the 
Stock Exchange and banker’s balances 
have been available at 3@6 per cent., the 
closing rate being 3 per cent. There has 
been no change in commercial paper. ‘lhe 
supply has continued moderate, with coun- 
try banks about the only buyers. First- 
class indorsed bills, with sixty or ninety 
days to run, have been taken at 6@6} per 
cent. discount, four months at 6@7, and 
good single-named paper at 7@9. 








STOCK MARKET. 


In the market for stocks an easier feeling 
has prevailed since the great tumble of last 
week. Further progress has been made 
toward recuperation, and though the feel- 
ing is still feverish, confidence in a great 
measure has been re-established. The in- 
fluence of the disorder on the street, it was 
supposed, would have aserious effect on 
commercial matters; but the tempest 
passed over without doing any lasting 
damage, and the uneasiness that was felt 
about the flurry in the money market was 
only of a temporary character. The fact 
that Wall street could resist the strain of 
last week without disastrous results, is the 
best indication of the strong feeling of con- 
fidence thateverywhere prevails. Specula- 
tion has been only of moderate proportions 
throughout the week, and none of the large 
operators have been disposed to undertake 
any important movement in the present 
condition of affairs. 

U. 8. BONDS. 


Government bends, have been in good 
demand for investment purposes end good 
sales are reported. Prices have advanced 


on some of the favorites. The following 
are the closing quotations: 


4 fe Bid. Askea 
4398, 1891, ees OM DD Curren °96 . 125 
tees: UW): Coi.L0% liom |Gurreney ee. ‘w.lee = 
fs. i 2 a yo 4 it - 
Three ver cents lv =" Currency te "WIS, - 


BANK STOCKS. 


The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares: 




















Bid. Asked, . Asked, 

— )|Mecbanics’...... 168 «(170 

140 |Mercan‘ile ...... 135 (140 
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220 necoe = ++ M08 - 

— |Market...... ....167 — 

_ M — 

— 37 

180 210 

220 - 

pecaes - 125 

do — 

First Nation’L...1209 — 16) 
Fourtb Nation’l. 140 «(145 15 
Nfth Avenue.....710 — a 
Tulton 2151 _ - 
lw 135 

- 133 





BANK STATEMENT. 


The weekly statement of the New York 
associated banks shows that the reserve 
has been increased by $3,224,000. The 
banks now hold $7,232,200 in excess of the 
legal requirements. 


FOREIGN EXOHANGE. 


Foreign Exchange was very dull. The 
posted rates for Sterling were unchanged 
at $4.80 for 60 day bills, and $4.84 for de- 
mand. Ac‘usl business was done at $4.794 
@#4 79% for 60-day bills, $4.83; @$4.83} 
tur demand, $4.84@$4.843 for cable traps- 
fers, and $4.774@$4.78} for commercial 
bills. Continental was very quiet. Francs 
were quoted at 5.273@5.264 for !ong and 
§.25@5.242 for short. Reicusmarks at 943 
@94} and 944@95, and Guilders at 393@4v 
and 40@40}. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Bank of America has declared a semi-an- 
nual dividend of four per cent., payable Janu- 
ary 3d. 

Tbe Eleventh Ward Bank has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of four per cent., payable Jan- 
uary 3d. 

The Madison Square Bank has declared a divi- 
dend of three per cent., payable January 3d. 

The Machanic»’ and ‘[raders’ Bank has deciared 
a dividend of five and a-half per cent., payable 
January 3d. 

The Mount Morris Bank has declared a divi- 
dend of three per cent., payable January 3d. 

The North River Bank has declared a dividend 
of four per cent., payable January 3d. 

The Oriental Bank has declared a semi-annual 
dividend of five per cent., payable January 34. 

The Bank of New York (National Bank) has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of five per cent., 
free from tax, payable January 3d. 

The Bowery National Bank has declared a 
dividend of six per cent., payable January 3d. 

The Central National Bank has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of four per cent., payable 
January 3d. 

The Chatham National Bark has declared a 
quarterly dividend of three per cent., payable 
January 3d. 

Tne Continental National Bark has declared 
a dividend of four per cent., payavle Januery5tb. 

Tne East River National Bank has declared a 
dividend ot tour per cent., payabie January 3d. 

The Fourth National Bank bas declared a divi- 
dend of four per cent., payable January 3d 

The Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank 
has declarea a simi-annual dividend of seven 
per cent., payable Jan. 3d. 

Tne Leatber Manufacturers’ National Bank 
has declared a dividend of tive per cent., payable 
Janusry 3d. 

The Mercantile National Bank has declared a 
dividend of three per cent., payable January 34. 

Tbe Merchants’ Exchange National Bank has 
declared a dividend of three per cent., payable 
January 3d. 

The National Butchers’ and Drovers’ Hank 
has deciared a simi-annual dividend of four per 
cent., payable January 3d. 

The National Citizen’s Bank has declared a 
dividend of three and a halt per cent., payable 
Japuary 3d. 5 

The National Park Bank has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of four per cent., payable 
January 3d. 

The National Shoe and Leather Bank has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of four per 
cent., payable January Ist. 

Tne Phenix National Bank has Ceclared a 
dividend of three per cent., payable January 3d. 

The fradesmeu’s Natioual Bank bas deciared 
a dividend of three per cent., payable January 3d. 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Oma- 
ha Railway Co. bas declared a dividend of three 
per cent., on the preferred stock, payable Janu- 
ary 22d. 

"The Citizen’s Savings Bank has declared intor- 
est at the rate of three and a half per cent. per 
annum, payable January 17th. 

The Manhattan Savings Institution has de- 
clared interest at the rate of three and a-half 
per cent, per annum, on $1,000 and under, and 
three per cent. on sums over $1,000 and not ex- 
ceeding $3,000, payable January 17th. 
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BROWN BROTHERS &CO., 


No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


BUY AND SELL 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, FRANCE 
GERMANY, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, NOR- 
WAY, DENMARK, SWEDEN, HOLLAND 
AND AUSTRALIA, 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


IN STERLING, 
BETWEEN THIS AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 
AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
And in Francs, in Martinique and Gaudaloupe. 


Make Telegraphic Trans- 
fers of Money. 
MAKE COLLECTIONS OF DRAFTS 


drawn abroad on all points im the United States and 
Canada, and of Drafts drawn in the United 
States on foreign countries, 


Kidder, Peabodv & Co.. 


1 Nassau St., New York. 
113 Devonshire st., Boston, 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT ON 


Messrs, Baring Brothers & Co., 


AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PABTS OF THE WORLD. 


A 6% NET 
INCOME. 


FROM DEBENTURES OF THE 


Fidelity Loan and Trust Co., 


The New York Tribune of Oct. 20th, 1886, in its 
financial article, says: ‘‘ The 6jper cent. debenture 
bonds of the Fidelity Loan and Trust Company of 
Storm Lake, lowa, are secured by deposit with the 
Metropolitan Trust Company, of New York, of mort- 
gages on improved property in the West—principal 
ly in Iowa, The Fidelity Company is indorsed by 
some of the best known bankers in this city.” 
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1OUX CITY, IOWA. 


and Minneapolis real estate at the propertime 
and missed it, have now another opportu- 
nity in Sioux City. Those who did invest in 
ee City and Minneapolis and consequently 
enriched themselves, are invited to inspect the 
Coming City of the West. Send for 
Address JOHN PIERCE, Sec'y, Sioux City, Iowa, 
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HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


BANKERS, 


28 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


F NEW YORK. 
NO. 49. WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depository for money aid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian of 
trustee, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
and f 1 d to the transaction of busi- 
ness, as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find this company a convenient depomtory for 
mouey. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
WM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES- 

ISAAO N. PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
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WILLIAM H. MAOY, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. LORD, 


SAMUEL SLOAN, GEORGE BLISS, 
JAMES LOW, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
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A. S, HATCH & CO., 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bougbt 
and sold on commission at the New York stock 
Kxchange. or tothe open market, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITLE* 
bought and sold DIRECT at current marke 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 


N Rivzn B or New Yor«,' 
— ane aw one Deo. | lith, 1886, 


[THE BOARD OF pooh 222 HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a dividend of 4 rer cent. out of the 
earnings of the past six months, payable January 4d 
1887, The transfer books will remain closed unt 
that date. 
wt: R. INGERSOLL, Assistant a 








1887, free of t. 
a transfer’ “‘pooks will remain closed until me 
N#LSON G. AYRES, Cashte r. 


New Yor, Decemver Zist, 1886. 
us BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A. 





The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
dividend of FIVE PER CENT., free from tax, payable 
on and after January 3d, 1887, The tranefer books 
will be closed until that date. 

E. 8. MASON, Cashier. 
THE BowrRry NATIONAL ) 
New York, Dec. 2ist, 1886. ; 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a sewi-annual dividend of 6PER CENT 
free of tax from the carnings of the past six months, 
payable on and after January 3d, 1897, 
R. HAMILTON, 
Casbi 








ELECTIONS. 
Tue Fourts Raeseyes. By Bane ee THE CITY OF 


New Yors, DEceMBen loth, 1886, J 
HE ANNUAL” Mins ing OF in’ S1OCK- 
HOLDEKS of this Bank for the election of 
Directors, enh be held at_iheir vaukiny uouce, on 
TUKSDAY, the titn diy of January, (367, between the 
hours of twelve M, and oney P.M. 
- BUCKHOUT, Cashier. 








THe ImPoRrTERS' AND TRADERS’ P + oe BANK, ) 
or 


¥ New Yor 
NEw YorK, Dac.’ 22d, 1886. 
PHE ANNUAL ELECiION FOR DIRECLORS OF 
this bauk will be held at its banking-rooms cor- 
ner of Broadway aud Murray Street, Tuesday 
January lith, 1887. The poll will be open from tweive 
M. to one P.M. EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cushier. 








‘THE ‘TRADESMEN’s NATIONAL FANE 
291 er ie New York, Dec. Mth, isss. ad 
A* oot KOLION £UK widteuidvas OF THIS 
Bans, aud aleo for Inspectors of the next eu- 
#aing election, will be neld at the banking house op 
1 UESDAY, January Lith, 187, between the hours of 


one ad two P.M. 
ip ee OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 








Mou Lut Morris maze. ost 
NEW K, December 17th, 
HE ANNUAL RLECIION FOR Dike STOR: OF 
this bank will be held at the funkine-bewae 
ie th Street aud 4th Ave.,on LHURSDAY, January 6th, 


as a on from 3 to4 ae 
1 gaol 6 t0 4% ROBINSON, Cashier. 


VONTIMERT AL NATIONAL Bi BANK, 7 NASSAD 

El, NEw YorK, December id:h, 18%.—The 

wnuel Pn ting of the stockholders of this Bavk for 

the election of Directors and [uspectore of election 

will be held at the Banking-housxe on ‘tuesday, Jsnu- 
uay iltb, 187. Polls will be open from |.M. to | P.M, 
aLFRED GH, TIMPSON, Cashier. 








ew Yor«. December 6th, 18 6. 
fhe annual election tor d rectors of this vauk for 
the ensuing year will be held at the Banking ~— 
No. 270 Broadway, on Tuesday, the Il.h day of Jan- 
uary next, between the hours of | and 2 o’civck P, 
M. J. QUINLAN, »B, Cashier. 


VHEMICAL waTiqN ar BANE 





ATIORAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS' BANK. 

ORK, Decennoer Yth, 18%.—The «annual 

dlection Tor ‘Dires tors of thie bauk wiil be beld at the 

Bankiwwe House, Nv. 'sa Bowery, on ‘Tuesday, Jan- 

uary lith, (83/7, between the pours of 12 M.and1P, M. 
WM. H CHASE, Cashier. 





THE NATIONAL Park BANK OF NEW eons. t 
th Deoew ber, 1 
es ANNUAL ELECTION FoR DIG’ CTORS of 
tois Bauk will be beid at the Bankiug House, Nos. 
914 and 216 By edwer, ou F Pi a Jauuary lth 1887, 
between tic hoirse of 12 anc 
3 WRIGHT, Cashier 





THE Naxsowss | Bags OF THE Ravvssto, 5 
Yo December 10ib, 
HE ANNUAL ELEU ON FOR _ DIREC 10L8 oer 
this Bank will be beld at the Banking Houe on 
uesday, January iith, 1887 ToL the hours of 12 
M, and iP. M. EB. H. PULLEN, Cashier. 





29 WaLL 7 uae, 
BE, Dec. 9th, 


He ANNUAL ELECTIO® Oi DIREC TORS 
0 shie pape will Be nel os Pe Bouman hes pouee on 
ESDA anuary l'th rom 
nuary TSKAC &. WALKER, Osshicr. 


LEATHER Mapepectosaas NATIONAL Bank, i} 
OF 





THE amsaioay ExowaNnGe NaTionat Bank.) 


weqeewas, 
K, Dec. 7th, 1886. 3. 
NPRE ANNUAL MEETING OF Tdi 8 COCKHOL 
ers of this bank. tor the election of Directors tc 
serve tor the ensulpg year wil) ps held atthe a. 
| nae A 5 138 Bresdear, on SUE F apart, January Lit 
837. Polls open from 12 to Lo’c 
, DU MONT CLARKE, Cashier. 





NO, 1,393. 
az BANK OF new LORK, NATIONAL 
Rew ‘KING Asoo ATIO 4.Bew Yous. Dee 7th, 1886.) 
Shon FOR bi RLC {ORS OF 
datthe banxiny-house, No 
48 Wall Street on FUSS AY,Jan, Lith, i28/, Lhe polls 
will be open from 12 tolo ‘clock, 
8. MASON, Caebier. 
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DIVIDENDS. 





THE Bank ~ AMERICA, u 
NEw Yo Dec. zist, 1886. § 
MNVHE Ri eee AND ‘DIRECTORS "OF THE 
f AMERICA have this day declared a 
divide: xd of Four (4) VER OFNT. for the current six 
months, payable to i a ockholders on and after 
MONDA ‘, January 3d, +8 
Che transfer books a remain closed from this 
day until the moraine of L cannery 6th, 
DALLAS B. PRATT. "Cashier, 


Ts Er vr even Wap Bape.) 
NEw K.! ec. 1886 
THE BOARD OF DIRLOTURS ave. Tan DAY 
oeciared a semi-anunal dividena of FOUK (4) 
PERO CENT., free from tax payable on and afier Jan. 
8d, i86/. sae transfer books will remate ee 1 until 








that date. CHARLES F. BRO . Cashier 
Meptnos SquaRE BAN 
23 West %p St Yorg, Dec ember 1st 


EW 
PVE DIREC tons HAVE TBIS DAY DG (Step 
A Dividend ot THREE (3) PER CE *'T. out of the 
corpinge of the past six months, payable January 
, 1887. Transfer books will be clo-ed from Decem- 
4 Mth, to January 4th. LEWI3 THOM OR. 
8D 





EOHANICS AND TOsDERN Bank. 
w YOBK, Dec, 2d, 1886. 
The Directors ot this bank b have thts ‘ ay declered 
a semi-annual dividend ot FIVE ND ONE HALF 
‘ode) Per Ocnt, out of the net ae - the past six 
months, payable on aud after Jan. 8d. 
F. BALTES, Cashier, 





Movurt Moses Bank on t 
) RK. Dec 
HE DIRECTORS OF THIs sit tive e THIS 
day deciared a semi-annual dividend of three 
eer cent. payable on and after Monday, January 8d, 





CONTINENTAL NATIONAL Baxi) 
New York, Dec. 24th, 18e6, 
FIFTY-StXTH DIVIDEND. 


The Directors of this bank have t -day declared a 
sewi-supual Giyides: dof four;er cent. (4 per cert.), 
payable Jan. 5th, 1887, t to, which date trom Dee, sist the 
jranster vooks will mae closed, 

LFRED H. TIMSON, Cashier, 


Kk“ Tt RIVER NATIONAL BANE. 


A dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT. bas been de- 
clared trom the profits ‘of the last six months, pay- 
able on and after January 3d, 1887, 

Z. E. NEWELL, 
Cashier. 


New York, December 284, 1886. 
OURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE OITY OF 
New Yors.—Thbe Board of Directors have this 
day declared a dividend of FOUR PER CENT., pay- 
able on and after January 8d, 1887, Lhe transfer book 
will remain closed until that date. 
H. BUCKHOUT[, Cashier. 
THE IMPORTERS’ aND TRADERS’ NATIONAL baNEK 
OF NEw YORE, 
New \oeg, Dec, z2d, 1886. | 
DIVIDEND OF SEVEN PER CENT. OUT OF 


the last six months has to-day been declared 
by this bank, payable on the 3d day of January 











next. The transfer books will remain closed till that 
date. EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
EATHER MANUFACTURERS’ | snp ATION AL 


Bank, NEw Yours, December 24tb, 

ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTH ervipaun. 

A dividend of FIVE PER CENT. upon the capital 
stock has thisday been declared from the earnives 
of tne cr rrent six mouths,.payable to the stocknold- 
ers on apd alte: the third day of January, 1%#7. 

‘Lhe transfer books = remain closed until that 
ate. AO H. WALKER, Cashier, — 
NV ERCANTILE eee BANK, NEW YORE, 

December ?ist, 1886.—The Directors of this bank 
have this day declared a dividend of IHREE PER 
CENT., free of tax, payable on and after January 30, 
1887. 

The transfer books will remain closed until that 
date. F. B. SCHENCK. Cashier, 








N ATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS' BANK, 


New York, December 224, 1886. 
Tue directors of this bank have this day declared a 
semi-arnual dividend of FOUR (4) PERCENC., pay 


abie on and after January 8d, 1887. The transfer 
books will rewain closéi Wael that date. 
. H. CHASE, Cashier, 


NEw — December 2ist, 1886. 
N4tiowar CITIZEN'S BAD K. 





A dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. has been deciared payable te the stockholders 


on and after the 3d day of January, 1987. 
D. C. TIE BOUT. Cashier. 





THE NaTIonaL Poss, Bank or aEy Yorg,? 


t Decem 1286 
‘J. HE BOARD OF DIRECIONS 0 F THIS Bank 
baveo declared a dividend of TOUR ©tEK CENT. 
free of tax. from the earnings of the past six months, 
payaodie on ana atier 3d January, Eoeatee. 
The taueter books will be closed to that date from 
8 


24th inst. 
E. K. WRIGHT. 
Cashier. — 





ps NATIONAL BANE. 


New York, Deo. 22d, 1886. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
dividend of THREE (3) FER CENT., payable on and 
after Monday, January 3d, 187, until which date the 
transfer books will be closed. 
ALFRED M. BUI L, Cashier. 
THE TRADESMEN's NaTIONAL Bank, 
New York, Dec. 21st, 1886 
DIVIDEND OF THREE (3) PERVCENT., FREE 
of tax, will be paid to the stockholders of this 
Bank on and after January 8d, 1837. 
OLIVER F, BERRY, 
Cashier. 
Curr SAVINGS BANK OF THE CITY OF 
3 al st 3 ft a Nos. 66 and 68 Bowery, corner of 
nu 
FIrTi-THIRD SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF 
IN teRES T.—Lhe Trustees nave orderea that inter- 
est at wwe rateof THREE AND ONE-HALF (3%) PER 
CENT, per anuum be paid to aepositors on ope after 
Jan. \7th, ou ali sums of $5—and up to 84,10—which 
have remained on .cepenit tor the three or on x months 
ending Dec, 3ist. } 
Bank open eve very oan y das from a 
A. QU NL ABO, "president. 
HENRY me, a oA ¥, 
_CuABLEs W. HELD, Cashier. 











MANHATTAN SAvINGS INSTITUTION, 
Ew YorK, Dec. 24th, 1836. 5 


718T SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


fy\HE TRUSTEES OF THIS INSTITUTION BAVE 
declared interest on all sums remaining on de- 
posit during the three or six months ending Decem- 
ber 3ist instant, at the rate of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. per annum on 81,W0and under, 
and THRtE PERCENT. per annum on the excess 
of $1.0.4, pot exceeding 83,00). Payablé on and after 
the third Monday in January next. 
EDWAKD SUHELL, President. 
Cc. F. ALVOBD, Secretary. 
Caicaco, St. Paut MINNEAPOTIs AND OMAHA 
RalLwar = Compeps, | 62 WALL 5r. 
New York, Dec. 2uth. ibsg. 

SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF THERE PER 
CENT. on the preferred stuck of this company 


ceon Lhurscay, Jan. 20th, next. 
referred and common stocks 





on Fri 





Pransfer booss will srvaet lored ti]) 7th proxo. 
rs W, BOBINSUN, Cashier, 


Dec. slst inst., and reopened 
on Saturday, Jan, 2d, 887 _ 


Commercial, 


HOLIDAY ENGRAVINGS. 


Tnosz who have spare time and are lock- 
ing for ‘‘ points” in regard to Wall Street 
securities should read a few chapters in the 
history of the Reading Railroad. Tae 
bottom facts in regard to that concern 
would make a fair sized volume and would 
surpass, in interest, the lovely story of the 
Forty Thieves. For variety, monumental 
daring and ways tbat sre dark, there is 
nothing in the past history of Wall S'rcet 
or the world that will compare with the 
true story of this (in)famous corporation. 
Lest our readers be found ignorant in re- 
gard to this ‘‘ well developed” concern we 
give the names of a few of the illustrated 
engravings issued by that concern to which 
the special attention of all permanent in- 
vestors is invited. These steal engravings 
represent a railroad well equipped with 
steal rails, 827 miles long, also—an expert 
in figures says—some fifty branch lines 
leased or controlled, the aggregate length 
of which is 1,255 miles, two canals leased, 
with steam colliers and coal barges, together 
with a Coal acd Iron Company of portentous 
magnitude. It has sterling loans, and dollar 
loans, general mortgages, consolidated 
mortgages, improved mortgages, real- 
estate mortgages, debenture loans and 
debenture converiible loans, adjustment 
scrip and plain scrip, income mortgage 
bonds and deferred income bonds, unfunded 
coupons, car trust certificates, receiver’s 
certificates, preferred stock and common 
stock, the whole amounting to upwards of 
$150,000,000. Now this gigantic bramble 
bush tangle is enough to frighten a Phiia- 
de!phia lawyer on any other mortal except, 
perhaps, a few veterans who have given 
their entire lives to the study, like that small 
band of astronomers who ended their days in 
mapping the paths of tbe asteroids. Their- 
vestor in Reading is as helpless as the buy r 
of a lottery ticket, and the “ points ” be gets 
from those whom he believes to be well in- 
formed are as valueless as the divinations 
of a gypsy overapack of cards, because the 
‘*pointer” is usually no better informed 
than; the pointee. 


DRY GOODS. 


Owrne to the observance of the Christ- 
mas holiday, there is but little scope for 
comment on the condition of the market 
for dry goods, as the business transacted 
has been of limited proportions in all the 
departments of wholesale circles. The in- 
fluences that have prevailed have been ra- 
ther of a festive character, and ‘* A Merry 
Christmas,” has been the greeting all 
around. The retail trade, however, dur- 
iog the past few weeks has been much lar- 
ger than for several years, and the amount 
of goods that have found their way into 
the channels of consumption, gives evi- 
dence of the prosperity of the country, and 
the hopeful feeling thereis extant as re- 
gardsthe future. The general good feeling 
that exists, and the satisfaction that is ex- 
pressed, is a sufficient barometer of suc- 
cess, and gives abundant evidence of the 
confidence there has been established 
among the buyers and sellers of the whole- 
sale trade. be business of the week has 
been smali at first hands, but there was a 
moderately gocd movement in certain 
spring and summer fabrics in execution of 
bacg order:— white goods, shirting prints, 
and cotton hosiery having been freely dis- 
tributed in this connection by some of the 
leading commission houses. ‘I'he situa- 
tion in the jobbing branches of the trade, 
is practically unchanged. Selections by 
retrilers on the spot were light and unim- 
portant, bnt a good many orders for small 
reassortments of staple and department 
goods were received by mail and telegrapb, 
accompanied by favorable reports in regard 
to the holiday trade in retail circles. 


COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS GOODs. 

The demand for cotton goods was light, 
a fair amount of deliveries were made on 
previous orders. Brown sheetings con- 
tiaue in fair request for conversion and ex- 
port purposes, and both Eastern and South- 
ern brands are firmly held by agents. 
Bleached goods are a trifle more active in 
some quarterr, and popullar makes are 
closely sold up and firmin price. Wide 





are in moderate demand by package buy- 
ers, and colored cottons, as denims, tick. 
ings, cheviots, cottonades, checks, stripes, 
plaids, etc., sare moving in fair quantities, 
at firm prices. There was a fair business 
in plaid dress ginghams, and specialties, as 
bourettes, corded and tufted effects, etc., 
were in pretty good demand. taple 
checks and fancies are in steady request, 
and firm at unchanged quotaticns. Fancy 
crinkled seersuckers con'inue fairly active, 
and striped plain seersuckers and cham- 
brays are selling in fair quantities. There 
was only a moderate business in all-wool 
and worsted dress goods, and selections 
were chiefly confined to fabrics adapted to 
the spring trade. Fancy cotton dress goods 
are meeting with considerable attention, 
and popular makes are well under the con- 
trol of orders. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


The department for woolen goods was 
very quiet, and but little interest was man- 
ifested in what transactions took place. 
But few orders we rece.ved, and aside from 
the movement on back orders and clearing 
up of goods from stock in some quarters, 
there is very little if anything doing. The 
clothing trade seems to be nowise avxicus 


about heavy goods for forward delivery, 
nor are mill agents disposed to hurry mat- 
tersany. Jobbers and large retailers, are, 
to allappearances, fairly well stocked with 
dress goods, flaanels, etc., for preseut sea. 
son trade, a aod have already made tiveral 
provision fur eariy wants the coming sea- 
son. Tbe demand for knit underwear and 
fancy knit wovolens, continucs light, but the 
leading commission houses are charging 
up and makivug liberal deliveries of cotton 
hose and haif-hose, also gauze, Balbriggan 
and thread underwear. Woo: hosiery rujed 
quiet, and there was only a moderate de- 
mand for heavy shirts and drawers, but 
stocks are in such good sbape that al! de- 
sirable makes are steed ly beld. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


The demand for gocds in this department 
was of slim proportions, Owiog to lhe small 
atieucauce of buyers, aud what goods thee 
was disposed Of was mercly of a email re- 
assoriment character. Fur immediate de- 
livery there is noting doing, in fact, while 
a few mocerate Oraers for oosiery, white 
gooas, linens, eic., cover all ihat is noted 
In the way "of pulchases against future 
wants. Tae tone of ihe market, however, 
is firm, aud better business is ivoked tor 
with the opening of the newyear. Tue 
imports of dry goods at this port for the 
past week and since January 1s:, 1886, com- 
pare as follows with the same period of 
last year: 


For tne week. 1886, 185 5 
Entered at the port.... ...... $1,906,589 $2,167,545 
Torowu oD the Marke'....... 1,759, Lis 2,000,066 


Since Jan. 1st. 


Entered at the port.. «++ 113,106,230 97,524,172 
TOLOWL vb Lie Giarhke........ 111,167,382 94,958,506 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST.. 
NEW YORE. . 








Special Bargains. 


AN IMMcNSE STOCK =. LADIES AND CHILD 
RE 


Muslin Underwear, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE LOW- 
ESf PRICESIN THE COUNTRY. 


OUR GENTLEMEN'S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT 
AT 68c. 


IS EQUAL TO ANY SHIRT SOLD AT ONE DOLLAR 

WARRANTED WAMSUTLA MUSLIN, BOSOMS OF 

CAREFULLY-SELECTED LINEN, AND BUITON- 
HOLES HAND. MADé. BO BOY’S SIZES, 49c. 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


BLANKETS, FLAMHELS, 
Lace Curtains, etc. 


BLACK AND COLORED 


SILKS, SATINS, 
PLUSHES AND 
DRESS GOODS. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS 











M. L, SYKES, Treasurer, 


heatings, cotton flannels and corset jeans, 


R. H. MACY & C0, 
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December 30, 1886.] 





THE INDEPENDENT. 











Weekly Barket Review, 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


(Per the Week ending Saturday, Dec. 25, 1896.) 





COFFEE. 
Mocha...... rns nit ame Tae 
, a peibiccenveoenenes eee 20 @25 
BOIE BR coccecccsce anne Pe 
Se busiesee Sengebniedesvoescdes EM 
TEA. 
Oolong, Medium to Finest............20 @75 
Japan, “ ee 20 @50 
Young Hyson, ‘ 7 ecante --15 @70 
Hyson, ” ae 
English Breakfast, ‘ ............18 @65 
SUGAR. 
Cut Loaf, Cubes. .......00.. 5% @6 
Crushed...... a 63 






Powdered... cccccecs 6 @6 
Granulated, Standard . « 58%@5 15-16 
ReGNNE D, .uccccccoccccecoceses §6OGS BE 
Wetee © WEIR. ccccccccscccceces 56@ 5% 
Mxten © Yellow. .cccccccccccccccs 43%@ 4% 
Ps v.05 cneesncectsenseee dena 442@ 4% 

MOLASSES. 

New Orleans, Choice to Fancy........53 @57 

56 eT 48 @52 

Porto. Rico. Ponce, rrime toChoice.. 30 @42 

Barbadoes, 1p hhds.......... . sees — oe 

Sugar House Biack, Strap............ — @i4 

FISH. 

Mackerel, Fancy,No. 1, # bLL, (200 lbs.) $24 00 
“@ SeaCoast, No.8 ©“ = .n.cccccces _ 
Codfish, boneless, 60 tb. boxs, @ tb..... _ 
- Shredded, 1 th. Tins, per doz. 1 75 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, @ fb........ 10 
Herring, Medium, scaled, @ box....... 18 





GENERAL MARKET. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 
Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller Patent, 


Wheat, highest grade.............++++ 
Minn. Spring Wheat, best grade...... a 
New Process, Fancy Winter Wheat....... 
XXX St. Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat....... 
Pas ry White ” O  evee 
Winter Wheat, Roller Process .......++++ 
Brilliant XXX Family.............-eeeeees 

AA XX Family, Choice Wintcr Wheat..... 

XX Fancy Winter Wheat...... err -. 5 35 
Good Value, XX Family Winter Wheat.... 5 25 
Kye Flour, Fancy State Superfine......... 3 90 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbis........... 5 00 
Superlative Graham Flour, cases, 12 





eer e meee eeeeeeseee eeseee 


. 6-1 pkgs. ; 2 
Corn Flour, from Southern White Corn... 3 50 


GRAIN, 
WaHeEat: 
No. 1 Hard........ cesses B— — @— 94 
SM Rasaissswsnds coos — 9, a— WK 
Ungraded Mixed........+0.— 8734 @— 89 
Cory : 
Ungraded Red .........- -— 46 @— 47% 
a «. seseees eocccece eoeem 40 @— 464% 
TG eiscccccoccsesacscosnc™ = Go Gye 
Oats : 
White, No. 1....--..s0csee— — @— 40 


White, No. 2.......c..00..— S34 @— 8856 
—- — @ 85 


0.1 Mixed ......ccceccces 





POR. .cccce -cccces ers |. er 
Green, prime, Boush....... 100 @ 1 05 
MILL FEED. 

00 Ibs.) 
$— 75 @$ - 80 
—-— @ — 75 
— 80 @ — % 
-—-% @ 1 ov 
—T% @ — 80 
Screenings.......eeseseeee — SY @ — 75 
SAY AND STRAW 
Hay, No. 1, per 100 lbs ..... —85 @— 9) 
Hay, No.2, ‘ spe eesee 15 @ — 80 
Hay, No.3, ‘ - one sas = @— = 
Hay, Shipping . ocoso = @-— 
Hay, Clover oe —-55 @ — bu 
Hay, ciover mixed “ ...., owe —65 @ — 70 
Straw. long # ecceveee —t5 @& — 70 
Straw, short - -snssena -—50 @ — 55 
Straw, Oat ne eae, ae —45 @ — 55 
Straw, Wheat m “\Seuetoed — @— 4 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork 
BR stinsecesecees soeee #11 75 @ — 
BE. DD cccccccces os -—— @ 10 50 
Clear Back..... .....+. 1400 @ 15 50 
rrr -» 1225 @ 13 00 
Breer: 
Extra India Mess, per tce. 12 00 @ 14 00 
Extra, in bbis........ - 600 @ 700 
Cur Meats: 
Smoked Hams.......... - —- @ 104g 
- Sheulders........ —- @ 644 
Dressep Hoas ..... ee 5K@ 5% 
t LARD. 
Wooden pails, 20 Ibs. net weight. ........ 8% 
Tierces ETE ES EE SR ee . 8 
Half bbis..... coeccecccoce cocccescoe - 8% 
Wooden tubs of 60 Iba........2.0 0 ver eeeee 846 





ae anne ee 





THE cGOOD NEWS 
GREATAMERICAN DIE 
T mt nducements ever of- 


fered. Now's your time to get 
orders foe” our celebrated 


ComPaNny 


2s Rose Totlet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 





Gold Band Mo: 
or Webster's Dictionary. For full particulars address 
Ue 
TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS. 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO. 


“ Strong Slat” Cases and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, &c 
COMPI DB 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yours, JaNvaRy 28D, 1886 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Co 

pany, submit the following Stateinent of tts 
affaires on the 3let December, 1886. 


Premiume on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1485, to 8ist December, 146.......... 83,856,61 
Premiums on policies not marked off ist 
January, 1885,...... eacbecccetscecae sccccese BMURIS 


Total marine premiumMs.......... sees eres. + B5,196,148 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1886, to SIst December, 1885........00.+.... BB,770,004 


Losses paid during the same 
POTION, ....ccececcecsecerseseess OL 91D, 20 67 
Returns of premiums and ex- 
penses........ eeceesccce cocceee 776,712 42 
The company has the following assets 
viz 
United States and State of New Yore 
stock, city, bank and other stocks....... 89 034,685 ot 
Loans secured by stocks and etherwise,.. 1,438,600 00 
state and claims due the company, 






Ostimated at... ...ccccccceresssceeeeee eevee 530,000 00 
Premium notes and bills receivable. ++ 1,508,148 6 
Cash in bank....... eecceces cocces *e 228,897 Se 





AMOUNL,....-ceeecccccces-eeeeee conse cess + BI2,740,320 46 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the bolders thereof, o1 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1861 wil’ 
be redeemed and paid to the hoi.‘ers thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, from which da‘e all interest 
chereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceiled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the ~ompany for the ~ ear ending 
Bist December, 1845, ior which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesdav. the fourth of May next. 

By orier of the Boara. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES. ADULPH LEMOYNE 
CHARLES DENNIS. ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
W. 8. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MAKSH! 
JAMES LOW, .FRED'K H COSSIPT, 
A. A. RAVEN, Ww M BRYOE, 
WM. STURGIS, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW CHAS. D. LEVERIC 
THOS, B. CODDINGTON, JOHN'L. RIKER, 
WILLIAM DE GROOT, N. DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY. GEORGE BLISS, 
WILLIAM E, DODGE, HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
WILLIAM B. MACY, WILLIAM D. MORGAN 
C. A. HAND, ¥ ISAAC BELL. 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, EDW'D FLOYD JONES 
WILLIAM H. WERB ON W.HAR 
CHAKLES P. BURDETT, THOMAS MAITLAND 
EDMUND W. CORLIES. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DEN NIB, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President. 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 


W 8B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President 
J B. PIERCE. Secretary. 





CONTINENTAL 


o 
(Fire) Insurance Co. 
OFFICES, Pd York, 100 Broadway. 
Continental { Brooklyn, cor. Court and Mon e 
Buildings: avd No. 16 Broadway, E. D. 
Reserve for re-insurance....... %2,.265,427 88 
(ot which for Inland Marine, $55,969 52) 
Reserve. ampletor allctaims... 553,171 26 
Capital paid in in casb............ 1,00U0.000 00 
Net Surplus........----...00.ssseeeeee 16358.879 85 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1886...85,177,478 39 


This company conducts its business under the 
Restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
wo Safety Funds together equal $1.2U00.0U0 


DIRECTORS: 
HB. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 24 Vice-Pres’t and Seo. 








SAMUEL D. BABLOCK SAMUEL A, SAWYER, 
GEORGE BLISS, JNO. L. RIKER. 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, WILLIAM BRYC 
WM. H. SWAN. HENRY F. SPAULDING 
HENRY C. BOWEN, RICHARD A. McCURDS 
AURELIUS B. HOLL, JOHN H. REED, 
THRODORE F. VAIL. JOHN H’ EARL 
THEODORE I. HUS[ED, CHARLES H TH 
WM. M RICHARDS, WM, H. HURLBUT 
JouN CLAFLIN EDWARD MARTIN 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED. BRADISH JOBNSON, 
Mei ews, 3B VERE 

- Use Da . D. 

: B WENDE 
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, A. ote rE 

LA CE TURNURE 
HIRAM BALNEY. 
A. M. KIRBY, See, Locat Dep 





1TS. 
y XWOOD,Machinists 
Regravers TE REEL BOS QD 
Bastcor. FULTON & DUTCH STS., NewYork 
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Pusurance, 


THE USE OF COMMISSIONS. 


In the address of President Greene 

of the Connecticut Mutual, delivered at 

the first annual banquet of the Pittsburgh 

Life Underwriters’ Association, afew weeks 

ago, he dealt mainly with the undoubtedly 

evil practice of ‘‘ dividing commissions,” 

that is, of ‘‘throwing off” something to 

new insurers as an inducement, the amount 

so thrown off or rebated being supposed 

to be takeg by the agent out of his own 

brokerage, he acting on an old and sensi- 

ble though often perverted maxim that 

half a loaf is better than no bread. Life 

insurance was originally intended and 

offered as something by which a man must 

not expect to ‘‘ make” anything, but must 

expect to lose, in that what he pays out 

has, for him, no money return whatever. 

As this address tersely puta it: ‘* No man 

can afford to pay life insurance expenses 
on a fund which is for himself; they can 

be legitimately incurred only for that in- 

demnity for his family or creditors which 

they need on the instant, and which he 
cannot otherwise provide, and which he is 
bounito provide. Whatever he needs for 
himself cin be more cheaply provided in 
some other way.” 

In the old times when the ‘‘half-note ” 
plan worked in practice to temporarily 
conceal the cost of insurance and to per- 
suade men into undertaking morethan was 
justified by their resources to pay, ‘ divi- 
dends 50 per cent.!” was an announce- 
ment-line which had its effect to entice. 

How on earth any mancould get such 
enormous interest, or anything like it,on his 
money, and stili have life insurance thrown 
in as a gift, was a mystery which many 
people did not stop to investigate. High 
interest, an en'ire forfeiture in case of 
lapse, with the large number of lapses 
naturally induced by the wrong practice 
which lapses helped to feed, did permit 
high ‘“‘dividends”; but high interest and 
forfeitures have both gone. If we inquire 
what are the objections to this present 
‘*throwing-off” practice, we shall find that 
it is all objection and nothing else. The 
agent’s commission is to reward tnd 
support him, and for no o-her purpose. 
If his compensation on a certain poli- 
cy is #100, he of course wants it all 
and is not reconciled to present half of 
it to the customer unless he thinks he would 
thus secure $50 of half loaf which other- 
wise he would miss outright. But if he 
could get along with $50, and would work 
fur tuat, he ought to have no more, and the 
company should pay no more, thus saving 
the d fference; if the customer gets the 
other half, the company (i.¢., all the re- 
maining members) are robbed of so much. 
If thecumpany gives him an extra 50 for 
this express purpose, the robbery is only 
worse in both amount and character. If 
this is not done and if the division is actual, 
the agent gets no satisfaction out of what 
he misses and the effect upon him cannot 
be good. He would be better off, and 
would feel better satisfied, with an actual 
reduction of commissions which would net 
him the same income the half loaf practice 
allows. His ideas of life insurance itself 
must be modified, confused, and low- 
ered, especially as this sort of thing 
is in the nature of the case done 
secretly, or is in professed secrecy, 
for no company and no agent dares to 
openly make any such offer. Yet why 
not? If this is really good and legitimate 
practice, either xs inducement or as compe- 
tit‘on, why not openly announce a ‘‘divi- 
dend” in advance of say 50 per cent. of 
85 per cent. on the first year’s premium? 
This would be candid, but it would not 
‘*look” well, and saying so would be very 
plenty. Tnere would also be another effect: 
competition would soon lead some compa- 
ny or agent (perhaps by arrangement with 
his company) to better ‘‘inducement” by 
bidding a litle higher. And, again, why 
not? Just where is the line to be drawn? 
It is conceivable—or for argument’s sake 
we will suppose it so—that a company could 
‘* afford” to divide the entire first year’s 
premium between agent and policyholder, 
or even, let us suppose, to give the latter 
the whole of it (paying the agent besides) 
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member for the chance that he will buy in- 
surance afterwards. Would not the natur- 
al and inevitable effect on the policyholder 
be this: that even if he did not say he pre- 
ferred to abandon a company practicing 
such methods of business, after having 
done so well the first year he would want 
to do as well in the second? Would he not 
incline to look for another company to 
treat with, and would he not inevitably go 
to balancing bids to see where he could 
‘*do the best”? The case not being so ex- 
treme as this, it must still be that such a 
practice tends to breed disquiet and dissat- 
isfaction, and to make life insurance un- 
stable, especially as non-forfeiture laws 
now make iteasier to ‘‘ change company.” 
But the ill result begius earlier even, for 
unless the first overture of the kind causes 
a healthy reaction and a preference for 
some company which has not two prices, it 
is in pature to defer consent until ascer- 
taining whether one cannot ‘do better.” 
Such hesitation, for euch reason, muy not 
improbably prevent insuring at all. 

Tne practice, of course, injuriously af- 
fects the estimation of life insurance held 
by the solicited, as well as tbat held by the 
solicitor. The former comes to view it as 
a subject for moneyed and present ‘ in- 
ducements.” To a mai who reflects 
and is capable of cvorrectly reflecting 
it must be entirely clear that there cannot 
possibly be any real and permanent gain 
by such a rebate; he gains, this year, at 
the expense of all other members, but in 
the next and each coming year he will be 
mulcted of his share for bait to new en- 
trants. If one year’s insurance at the low- 
est possible cost has the chief place in his 
mind, he makes a bad mistake in joining 
a company at all, for he can do still ‘* bet- 
ter.” And asthe legitimate cost of pro- 
curing itis a large ‘‘ dividend” on a new 
policy in its first year, and as young mem- 
bers are especially desirable to retain, 
there can be no value, to the company, in 
an uncertain and evasive business. A wrong 
methced of getting risks is not only likely 
to bring in the less desirable members by a 
sort of natural selection exercising itself 
unnoticed, but to have an unsettling effect 
upon them after they come in. Nor can it 
be said with truth that there is any appar- 
ent necessity for unnatural arguments, for 
the number of companies has not been so 
small as now, and the condition of life in- 
surance never so flourishing at any time 
within a quarter-century. It would be for 
the real interest of the proposed new mem- 
ber, and a healthy thing for the general 
welfare, if the intelligent public would 
treat any hint of a willingness to ‘‘ throw 
off’ something, or any defamatory a'tacks 
upon a competing company as a confession 
of ill-deserts by the company or agent re- 
soriing to it. 

The forgoing, in which there is of course, 
nothing new, isa sort of summary of the 
argument of President Greene, than whom 
there is no more honest, sincere and sturdy 
advocate of what appears to be the right 
and good moralsof life insurance. Special 
attention is directed to this important ad- 
dress, which is published below in full. 








“THE USE OF COMMISSIONS.” 


AN ADDRESS BY JAcOB L. GRRENE, PReSIDENT OF 
THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, AT THE First ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE 
PITTSRURGH LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, NOVEMBER 18TH, 1896: 





Mr. Chairman: It gives me great pleasure to 
meet with another organized association of those 
engaged in the fleld-work of life insurance, and 
in a cityof the present and the promised im- 
portance of Pittsburgh. The fact of such an 
association is a matter of no slight significance. 
If is one of the important phases in the develop- 
ment of this great system, and in the adjust- 
ment of its relations with that great public 
which it was born to serve, and whose service in 
absolute single-heartedness is the condition of 
its existence. This organization implies a con- 
viction on your part of the probable permanence 
of your calling ; and, still more, let us hope, a 
consciousness of its possible, its inherent digni- 
ty, by reason of its profoundly serious impor- 
tance to the community, involving your own 
self-respect as your chosen work, into which one 
will put, in one way or another, whatever of 
quality, of character, of truth or falsehood, of 
honor or dishonor, of sincerity or trickiness, of 
single-minded good-will to others, or of narrow 
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Ite greatest significance is for the future’ 
Your part in this work of life insurance is dis- 
tinct and peculiar ; it is to bring to the personal 
notice and acceptance of every person you can 
reach, that which is placed in your hands fur 
the purpose by the responsible ma 8s of 
your compsnies. In this you are competitors 
with each other, You act under the pressure 
of self-interest and emulation, But yon cannot 
too clearly recognize, nor too often remember, 
that if beneath self-interest and emulation there 
be not an always deeper and stronger purpose to 
give the highest and purest benefit possible to 
those whose patronage makes your material suc- 
cess and reward, neither one’s work uor one’s 
personal character can stand in any fiual judg- 
ment, divine or humav. For the final test of 
all things is a purely unselfish one; not what 
it has done for those who wrought and 
promoted the matter, but what it has 
done for those upon whom it has been wrought, 
ard by whose acceptance it has been made ef- 
fective. Tne substance of the thing wrought, 
and the methods by which its acceptance is se 
cured, are the product of personal character, 
which will stand cr fall with ‘them; it is the 
tree of which they are the fruit, And one can- 
not shirk responsibility by pleading that he is 
the representative of others, any more than he 
can by pleading that a given act was done ina 
corporate and not in a personal capacity. We 
assume all the responsibility for that which we 
choose to indorseand to represent; and there 
are no acts Unt personal ones. But however an 
agent may seek to cast upon his principal all re- 
sponsibility for results, whether those inberent 
in the thing itself or those dependent on ad- 
ministration, and much as be must necessarily 
leave to be considered and done and borne by 
him, there is no question that the acts done and 
the methods pursued by the agevt in his own 
province and department of work are the prod- 
uct of his own beart and mind, and that all 
the responsibility for them is upon himeelf. 
Here he can find no scapegoat. 





It seems of necessity that the influence ef 
such an association as thie, sincerely conceived 
and loyally sustained, should be a controlling one 
in many most important respects. You compete 
upon the same men ; you are rivals, not onty for 
their business, but for that personal confidence 
and regard which is the basis of a lasting client- 
age and possesses a distinct and peculiar value. 
You wish to succeed in the eyes of him whose 
confidence and good-will you seek ; and you feel 
a failure to be, in a sense, a personal discredit. 
By working upon the same men you come to 
know each others’ methods ; which means that 
each of you knows just what sort of man every 
other of you is, and what bis work is. That 
men who hold such relations to each other, not 
only in doing work generically similar, but in fol- 
lowing, watching, knowing, and striving against 
each other, should come together to discuss 
their work freely and fairly, and to cultivate per- 
sonal acquaintance, promoie fe/lowsbip and fol- 
low after courtesy, gives some promise that they 
will be instractive, quickening, softening and 
restraining to each other, perhaps in spite of 
themselvee. AndI need not stop to point out 
how all this is needed; but one of the matters 
involved is my main thought to-night. 

There is ove feature in competition among 
agents that probably originated among them- 
selves, is ostensibly confined among themselves, 
however it has been winked at, or even secretly 
furtered by some of the companies, and per- 
tains peculiarly to their work. It is of great 
importance to you, because it already largely 
eontrols competiiion, and wil!, if not wholly 
stopped, do so for a time yet more completely. It 
is of greater importance to your policy-holdere, 
because it is a serious and growing element in the 
cost of their insurance. And its greatest im- 
portance is thatit isa distinct and growing 
menace to that integrity of administration upon 
which the credit, and therefore the usefulness 
of life insurance depend. And it is a matter 
which must be cured through agents, if not 
wholly by them; and they must bear no small 
part in the consequences of whatever course may 
be taken in regard toit. I refer to the practice 
of giving away commissions to new insurers to 
induce them to insure in a given company. 

A glance at the genesis of this practice will not 
be uninstructive. There have always been these 
two main points of pracsical difficulty to an 
agent in seeking insurers: one, the fact that 
pure life insurance calls upon « man to devote 
so much of his money, hardiy earned, perbaps, 
to a purpose in which he is to have no portion 
except that of provider. Various are the schemes 
used to give him a contingent personal interest 
in the fund provided by his premiums, so as to 
save the time and labor necessary to educate 

him up to doing his duty because it is duty, and 
a loving duty; though these schemes are really 
far more costly than simple insurance is with 
the p-rsonal benefit secured in some other way. 
No man can afford to pay life insurance ex- 
penses on a fund which is for himeelf. They 
can be legitimately incurred only for that in- 
demnity for his family or creditors which they 
need on the instant and which he cannot other- 


Whatever he needs for himself can be more 
cheaply provided :n some other way. 

And the otber point is the fact that the an- 
nual premium fora really adequate amount of 
insurance is a considerable sum, a really serious 
outgo to perhaps a majority of insurers, certain- 
ly to those most needing insurance. And here, 
again, there has been, on the part of both com- 
panies and agents, a constant shirking of the 
real needs of the situation, to wit, a constant 
and thorough instruction of the public in the 
propriety and absolute necessity of the usual 
scales of premium; and there has been a con- 
stant attempt to minimize them to the utmost in 
the eyes of the persons solicited to pay them. In 
the days of high interest, and the complete for- 
fei'ure of all the premiums that had been paidon 
a lapsing policy, the half-note plan, and the ex- 
pectation of large dividends were very succes#- 
fally ueed for that purpose. With the changed 
circumstances that have impaired the fullness of 
the one and the attractiveness of the other, we 
have a rather general attempt on the part of the 
compavies to minimize the apparent price of in- 
surance by schemes of which tbe estimated re- 
sults are so stated as to be apparently of a mag- 
nicude cut of all proportion to the premiums 
nominally charged ; and an attempt on the part 
of agents to still further minimize by “ throw- 
ing off” a part of the first premium, which part 
is suppored to come out of the agent's commis- 
sion, which is also suppesed to be his living. 


As to there attempts by the companies I have, 
in this presence, oaly to repeat, that an agent 
takes full responsibility for all the results of that 
which he chooses to indorse and represent and 
urges men to take. If there be in any of these 
various sch any el t of speculation 
whereby some must suffer, or are expected to 
suffer, he is responsible for that loss into the 
hazard of which he leads them. 

As to the matter of “throwing off” commis- 
sions in order to induce a man to insure by mak- 
ing his firet payment seem small, and smaller in 
one company than in some other, there are some 
things which cannot be too soon nor too seri- 
ously considered by agen's; for it is a matter 
which from almost insensibie beginnings has as- 
sumed great magnitude, and which will destroy 
the business unless 1t ia stopped. 

And I would say of it in the firs‘ place, that it 
is a piece of dishonesty to the policy-holders of 
acompany, for whose sole use and benefit a 
company ought toexist. Every dollar «expended 
for any purpose by any company, comes only 
out of its policy-bolderr, and may not therefore 
be rightly expended except they reccive a just 
and true equivajent. It is right that their pre- 
miums should be assessed a proper commission 
to pay good and suitable men a proper compen- 
sation for their time and services, That 20m- 
mission represents the proper cost of business, 
and needs no defense. But that which they are 
assessed over and above the agent’s real com- 
pensation in order to put a sum into his hands 
to bid for buzinese, to buy insurers by selling 
insurance at a discount, which the old members 
have to pay, is just so much an addition to the 
prover cost witbout benefit to them; it comes 
out of their premiums, fur it jast so much re- 
duces their dividends ; 1t 1s done under the guise 
of commission to agents ; but it compensates no 
service ; it is an excessive expenditure in a false 
nawe, fur which the policy-boiders receive no 
equivalent. It simply and only makes the cost 
ot their insurance just eo much exceed the 
proper and necessary cort. If it were charged 
up against the dividends of the man who gets it 
from the agent, it would be less objectionable ; 
but that would neutralize the benefit cf the 
practice and destroy its power; so the excessive 
charge is spread over the whole membership, 
and the man who actually pays but a smali frac- 
tion of his first premium gets as largs a divi- 
dend as he who has paid it in full. 

And in the second place, with this, as with 
every other false metbod, there ia no constitu- 
tional limit; no logical, natural, or even neces- 
sary stopping-place short of bavkruptcy. A com- 
mission which pays for an agent’s labor 1s 
grounded in a fixed and self-limiting principle ; 
but a margin which is to be used 1u bidding, 
has nolimit save in the caprice of the market. 
The question is, for how much will the man sell 
you his application, and which of you will pay 
the price; and for him itis, which will pay the 
highest price? It is one of the open secrets, 
that there are now many cases where the ques- 
tion of who gets the application is not one of 
plans or of merit, but who ‘throws off” most ; 
that already, in many cases, between what the 
agent gets for himself and what he “ throws 
off,” the company gets little, and perhaps 
nothing, for carrying the risk the first year; 
that in some companies practically, the whole of 
the iirat premium is to be used, if need be, to 
fight for business. And this has come through 
this competition by bidding. But tbere is 
nothing to stop it even at that point. If the 

principle of proper cost or the real value of 
new business had been consulted at ail, this con- 
dition would never have been reached. But as 
it has been only a question of what would get 
business as against others trying to get it in the 








wise provide, and which he is bound to provide, 


same way, there is no reason why the practice 


should stop at first premiums, nor why it should 
not extend to renewal premiums—as in some 
cases it certainly has done—and increase until it 
absorbs all their margin for surplus. In other 
words, this practice isa direct and neceesary 
menace to future solvency, without a single in- 
hering principle to limit or govern its action. 
And it puts the agent in a posi'ion that ought 
to be intolerable to honorabie men. Ic must be 
true that he does not, in certain companies, lore 
what he throws off ; that his company furnishes, 
besides, a commission sufficient for his living, 
which he must have either by allowance or em- 
bezzlement. But he professes to be giving 
away his commissions which ought to be his hon- 
est living. It isa humiliation if it be true; it 
is a self-inflicted disgrace if it be not true. 

And it puts the companies in the position of 
asking more than they need or exvecs to get ; of 
making a price to dicker on; as if the price of 
insurance were not grounded in certain known 
and unalterable things which are vital to the 
ability of the companies to fulfill their contracts ; 
as if the most important contract a man can 
wake were only worthy to be haggled over ; as if 
the most eolemn trust a corporation can under- 
take were only worthy to be scrambled for; or 
as if the necessities of the sellers of insurance 
or the overloaded state of the market made it 
proper to sell insurance at a discount taken out 
of the old members through their dividends. 

It isof the highest significance—thougn I 
have nowhere seen it remarked—that along with 
this practice there have surung up new schemes 
which profess to offer peculiar benefits in cer- 
tain cases, but which are, in some instances, ac- 
companied by increased rates, and all of which 
possess features expected to furnish a very large 
margin of surplus heli and to be accounted for 
under conditions which offer the widest facility 
of application of expenses. There is evary evi- 
dence, except the open avowel of the fact, that 
in some quarters the business 18 being recast 
solely on the theory of increased expense ailow- 
ances in one form or another, and mainly, if 
not entirely, to meet the exigencies growing out 
of the increased commissions necessary to sus- 
tain this competition by ‘*throwing off.” 
There is no other significance to the known 
facts. 

By the fall in late years in the rate of inter- 

est greatiy reducing the dividends that life com- 
panies can earp, the actual cust of life insurance 
to members has been inevitably increased, on 
the average, fully ten per cent. But whiie all 
other commodities hold their place in the mar- 
ket only by a reduced cost through greater 
economy, it would seem that in the minds of 
some of the Boards of Direction and official 
management, life ineurance is to hold its way 
by an increase of the actual experses, concealed 
in part by ‘‘ throwing off” on the first premium, 
and on others if need be; and still further 
veiled by the postponemeat of dividends for 
periods of years, in the hope of casting a dis- 
proportionate part of the greater cost upon those 
who have to lapse their policies during those 
periods. That present success in selling insur- 
ance is attained through these measures, we all 
know ; thac it will coutinue for atime, no one 
can doubt who knows the ignorances and in- 
firmities of human nature. But it is ours to 
look at the facts, and to consider faithfully 
whither they lead. And it is ou:s to remember 
that to-morrow is as vertain as to-day; and that 
even if we do not live to see it, our responsibil- 
ity willremain for that harvest of to-morrow 
which we have sown to-day. The world will 
learn at lass what all these things cost. And if 
this form of competition goes on, the cost of in- 
surance in those companies which allow it is 
going to be made intolerable for all except those 
who can afford a speculation. They will be 
compelled--they already are compeiled—to oc- 
cupy themselves with plans that can be used 
only by the wealthy; and to leave simple life 
insurance for those whose only use of it is in the 
needed family protection—to those companies 
that will base their commissions only upon the 
value of prop-r men and the value of new busi- 
ness for insurance purposes only, and not on its 
value as furnishing tne materials for a specula- 
tion. Butevenin that point of view we may 
well wonder where this thivg may end. 

The most superficial forecast cf the matter 
ought to have fully prepared agents for what is 
being experienced, that business bought in this 
way is not likely to stay well. It is not a method 


company in the man who insures it only because 
he thinks he is getting his insurance there for a 
year or more at a good deal less than cost ; and 
the man who takes a policy this year because he 
geta it for a fraction of its cost, is very likely to 
put himself up to be bid for next year by the 
men who didn’t bid high enough this; and so 
on in like fashion so long as he remains a good 
risk. It comes cheaper to him than so-called 
insurance by the assessment plan. He cannot 
afford to renew his policies while he can get new 
ones each year so much cheaper, unless renewal 
commissions are also freely ‘“‘ thrown off” and 
very largely increased for that very purpose. 
The practice is a false stimulant to business ; 
the “boom” it produces is spurious; its final 
results it behooves all concerned to most atten- 
tively consider. 

I have spoken to you of this matter because 
some two years ago I addressed an urgent appeal 
regarding it to each life insurance company in 
the country. Exceptin a few instances, its re- 
ception was very discouraging. It is ignored 
by the companies as non-existent, or a merely 
occasional act of over-zeal on the part of some 
hotly pursuing agent; while it is, in fact, one 
of the most striking features of a situation full 
of grave questions of future experience. It is 
a@ matter for your especial thought; for it is 
revolutionary of the basis and value of an agency 
business. It strikes at the very foundation of 
an agency businees built up to stay, on the only 
legitimate and enduring basis of a well-grounded 
confidence and a sober, purposeful undertak- 
ing by insurers on right considerations. It 
substitutes therefor a hot chase for business at 
an increasing pace which will exhaust the win- 
ner. Your true interest looks toa lifetime of 
work and of result. This practice is only for 
to-day, reckless of what may come after. The 
influence of agents in a matter so vitally affect- 
ing their own interests for a lifetime, and those 
of their clients on which their own are finally 
based, ought to be wholly conservative, and it 
ought to be very powerful with their companies 
to promote conservative measures. It certainly 
has been powerful in some instances for meas- 
ures the reverse of conservative. 

The work which has so far been done by 
agents in building up this great present struct- 
ure of life insurance is, in perhaps its greater 
part, entitled to all praise. We all of us, no 
doubt, know men whose work as agents has 
been a pure beneficence to their communities. 
Many homes have been blessed and none have 
suffered through what they have wrought in 
faithful industry, in simple honesty, and in a 
spirit of wise he)pfulness—a work which gives 
life insurance its place to-day and its standing 
ground for the future. But, to my apprehen- 
sion, we may not jast now most wisely or profit- 
ably turn our eyes backward in any proud re- 
view, but forward with an unflinching look at 
the facts and their necessary tendencies, their 
inevitable outcome. Our best employment here 
is not an applause and congratulation, but in 
sober inquiry with a full sense of the enurmous 
responsibility entailed by the existence and 
peculiar character of this great structure for 
social uses which we have built and are build- 
ing. 

And one of the controlling questions for the 
future is this: Will the agents of American life 
insurance companies recognize the fact, with 
all that belongs to it, that the sole reason of 
their official existence is the blessing of their 
several communities in the well-being of their 
homes, and will they govern themselves in re- 
spect of their personal interests growing out of 
their function, by considerations of the moment 
only, or by those of lasting dignity and value? 
Will they be, through reasonable moderation 
and zealous faithfulness, true builders for all 
time, or, through unreckoning, eager haste, be, 
in the end, destroyers ? 





Tue insurance committee of the Vermont 
legislature visited Manchester, N. H., to 
ascertain what had been the practical 
working of the valued policy bill. Upon 
their return to the capital they reported 
unanimously against the bill. 


DEATHS. 


On the 10th inst., The Mutual Trust Fund 
Life Association, of No. 18 Broadway, this 
city, aged 4 years and 10 months. Gone, 
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RENEWABLE TERM LIFE INSURANCE. 


The safest, the least expensive and the fairest system attainable. Combines the security of the more ex- 
pensive level premium plan ot the old companies with the economy and convenience of assessment compa- 
nies, Unites the advantages of both systems and avoias the defects of each. 


Life insurance for the benefit of mercantile irms—in one policy for the benefit of the firm—whereby its 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York. 


HOME OFFICE, 55 Liberty Street, Corner of Nassau Street, New York City. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS. President and Actuary. 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


Among all the life insurancecompanies‘of the United States thejProvident Savings ranks First in smalles* 
death rate, smallest expense rate, and largest ratios of assets and surplus to liabilities. 


FULL INFORMATION ON APPLICATION, BY LETTER, OR 1N PERSON 
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Massachusetts ntual [ify | THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Compan 
INSURANCE COMPANY rs SER GaRT 6 ie, 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
85 Years of Successful Experience, New York. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New Yo 
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From Mme, ADELINA PATTI. 





Cuicaco, Itu., January 4th, 1882. 
To Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS, New York. 

Dear Sims:—Allow me to express to you the great satisfaction and pleas- 
ure that I have experienced from the use of your famous Pianos, which you 
have placed at my disposal during the Concert tour now in course of progress 
in the United States. 


During my artistic career in the art centers of the world, I have used the 
pianos of nearly all celebrated manufacturers; but none of them can be 
compared to yours—none possess to such a marvelous degree that sympa” 
thetic, poetic, and singing tone quality which distinguishes the Srzmway 
as peerless among them all. Before returning to Europe, I shall select 
and purchase one of your Grand Pianos for Craig-y-nos Castle, my resi_ 


dence in South Wales. 
Respectfully yours, 


ADELINA PATTI, 





From Mme, ETELKA GERSTER. 


‘New York, June Ist, 1881. 
To Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS, New York. 

Dear Sirs:—During the period of my various engagements in America, 
with Her Majesty’s Opera Company and in the Theodore Thomas Concerts, 
I have used your unrivaled Piano-fortes in public and also in private, and 
on previous occasions I have expressed to you my high appreciation and_un- 
disguised admiration of their sterling qualities. 

I regard the “Srzemway” as the Beaux Ideal of all pianos, and, with 
their essentially noble and poetic tone quality, these instruments are won- 
derfully sympathetic to me. I admire the easy, elastic and agreeable touch, 
the evenness, richness, and surprising duration of tone, blending so effectively 
with and supporting the human voice, and all these qualities render, in my 
opinion, the Sternway Piano the most desirable. instrument of all, certainly 
the best to accompany the voice. 

I sail for Europe within a few days, and, asa precious souvenir of my 
American tournee, I desire to purchase one of your Concert Grands forfmy 
salon at Bologna, Italy. 

Be kind enough to name the artist’s price to me, which I will transmit _to 
you, with the necessary shipping directions. 

I remain, respectfully yours, 
ETELKA GERSTER GARDINI. 
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Old and : Poung. 


LATIN POEMS. 


TRANSLATED BY THE HON. JOHN L. HAYES, 
LL.D. 





THE “ DIES IRZ” OF TH. MAS A CELANO. 


Tuat day of doom and dread amaze, 
The earth dissolved, the heavens ablaze, 
Foreseen by seers’ and Sybil’s gaze. 


Then what the trembling and the fear, 
When the great Judge approaches near, 
All deeds of darkness to make clear! 


Waked by the trumpet’s wondrous sound, 
From every grave beneath the ground 
The mighty hosts the throne surround. 


*Mid Nature’s stupor, death's surprise, 
Each creature, wheresoe’er he lies, 
At the dread summons shall arise. 


Then shall the awful scroll be spread, 
From which recorded shall be read 
Judgments upon the risen dead. 


Each must at that tribunal’s seat 
The secrets of his sins repeat, 
And retribution sure must meet. 


How shall I, sinner, then endure? 
What safety can for me enure, 
When scarcely are the just secure? 


Of awful majesty, O King! 
Through grace, to me salvation bring ; 
Thou from whose source all mercies spring ! 


Remember, Jesus, thee I pray, 
For me was trod thine earthly way; 
Lest thou destroy me in that day ! 


Thy pain was my redemption’s cost ; 
For me the gulf of death was crossed ; 
Let not such agony be lost! 


Justly deserving fioal doom, 
For hope of pardon give me room, 
And on thy grace let me presume ! 


Condemned and guilty, though I groan, 
And, blashing, my transgressions own, 
I, suppliant, turn to thee alone. 


As thou didst Magdalen forgive, 
And pitying pidst the robber live, 
To me the hope of mercy give! 


I pray, though prayer but gives me shame ; 
I call on thy benigoant namo ; 
Let me not burn in endless flame! 


From the vile goats, oh! me withhold! 
Witk the blest sheep may I be told, 
And on thy right hand be enrolled. 


From penalties of sins confessed, 
From flames and torture, let me rest, 
And number me among the blest. 


Prostrate and in the dust I bend 
With contrite heart ; in mercy lend 
Thy care, sustaining in life’s end! 





Before that day of fear and gloom, 

When man is summoned from the tomb, 
And judgment o’er his head doth loom, 
Spare thou, oh! spare the sinner’s doom ! 


Jesus, Master, with submission, 
I implore thee, grant remission ! 
Amen. 


THE “STABAT MATER” OF JACOPONUS, 


Stood the grief-struck Mother weeping, 
At the cross her vigil keeping, 

Where her suffering Son was bound ; 
And her heart with anguish groaning 
And his agony bemoaning, 

‘Bleeds with every bleeding wound. 


Oh! What sorrow and affliction, 
Bhe the font of benediction, 
Bore for her beloved Son! 
With what grief and what bewailing, 
And what trembling and heart-failing, 
Looked she on the Martyred One! 


Who could bold his tears from flowing 
For Christ's stricken Mother, knowing 
All her misery and pain? 
Who withhold his lamentation, 
In the mournful contemplation 
Of her grieving for the slain? 


Bhe, for sinner’s sure salvation 
Saw her Son in condemnation 
Whipped with scourges, led to death ; 
Saw him, without consolation, 
In despair and desolation 
Uster his expiring breath. 


Thou, O Mother! love-bestowing ! 
Make me, with tby grief o’erflowing, 
Make me mourn and weep with thee! 
Fill my hear’ with love all burning, 
Unto Obrist his love returning, 
That thy blessing fall on me. 





Holy Mother! by thy favor 

May the wounds of Christ forever 
Be engraver on my heart : 

Of his suffering and wounding 

May I, through thy grace abounding, 
Though unworthy, bear a part. 


With thy tears let mine fall duly ; 
At the cross lamenting truly 
May I weep till life shall end ; 
Near his cross give me my station, 
And with thee association, 
That my griefs with thine may blend. 


Virgin, tban all virgins fairer ! 
In thy pain Jet me be sharer ; 

Let me always with thee mourn. 
Give me part in Obrist’s affliction ; 
Let. his stripes and cracifixion 

In my heart of hearts be borne. 


With his wounds may I be siuking ; 
Of his cup may I be drinking, 
With his blood inebriate be! 
Lest by flames I be consuméd 
And in day of judgment dooméd 
Virgin blest, [ call on thee ! 


By the cross may J be guarded ; 
By Christ’s death from dangers warded, 
Through his grace that open lies! 
When my dust to dust is given, 
And my soul ite bonds hath riven, 
Give me place in Paradise! 


THE “PLAUDITE CLI.” 
KNOWN. 

Plaudite co!i! 
Rideat #-her ! 
Summus et imus 
Gaudeat orbis! 
Transivit atre 
Turba procelie ; 
Subiit alma 
Gloria palma ! 


AUTHOR UN- 


Surgite verni, 
Surgite flores, 
Germina pictis 
Surgite campis ; 
Teneris mixtze 
Violis rose ; 
Candida sparsis 
Lilia calthis! 


Currite plenir, 
Carmina venis! 
Fundite letum, 
Barbytha, metrum : 
Namque revixit, 
Sicu.1 dixit, 

Pius illwaus 

Funere Jesus !”’ 


Piaudite montes! 

Ludite fontes ! 

R-sonent valies, 

Repetant colies : 
‘Io revixit, 

Bicuti dixit, 

Pius ill#sus 

Funere Jesus !” 


- 





Shout, ye high heavens! 
And laugh, O, ye skies ! 
Earth, high and lowest, 
Rejoicing arise! 

Soar, ye black storm-clouds 
Fast dropping with rain! 
Wave palms with glory 
O‘er valley and plain! 


Come, ye days vernal ! 
Awake, all ye flowers! 
Spread your cups painted 
In fields or in bowers ! 
Cowslips and lilies, 

With violet and rose, 

From vale and from meadow 
Your beauties disclose ! 


Sound with full volume 

Ye voices of song! 

Lyres, loud with rapture, 

The measures prolong! 
‘** Jesus hath broken, 

As was erst epoken, 

Scathlese, triumphant, 

The bonds of the grave!” 


Shout, O ye mountains! 
Lift, fountains, your spray ! 
Hills, vales resounding, 
All welcome the day! 

** Jesus hath broken, 
As was erst spoken, 
Scathiess, triumphant, 
The bonds of the grave!” 


THE “VENI SANCTESPIRITUS” OF ROBERT, 
KING OF FRANCE—A.D. 997. 


Veni sancte Spiritus, 
Et emitte colitus 
Lucis tue radium. 
Veni pater pauperum, 
Veni dator munerum, 
Veni lumen cordium, 





Consolator optime, 
Duicis hospes anime, 
Dulce refrigerium; 
In labore requies, 

In estu temperies, 

In fletu solatium. 


O, lux beatiesima, 
Reple cordis intima 
Tuorum fidelium ! 
Sine tuo numine 
Nihil est in homine, 
Nibil est innuxinm. 


Lava, quod est sordidum, 
Riga, quod est aridum, 
Sana, quod est saucium ; 
Fiecte, quod est rigidum 
Fove, quod est frigidum 
Rege quod est devium! 


Da tuis fidelibus 
Ia te confitentibus 
Sacrum s€ ptevarium ; 
Da virtutis meritum, 
Da salutis exitum, 
Da perenne gaudium! 
Holy Spirit! hither come! 
Light from thy celestial home 
Be emitted to my heart! 
Come, thou Patron of the low, 
Thou whose gifts do overflow, 
Heavenly light to me impart! 


Thou Consoler, greatest, best, 
Of my soul the sweetest guest, 

Its refreshment the most sweet ; 
To the toiling, thou art rest ; 

To the burning, coolness blest ; 
To the weeping, solace meet. 
Blessed Light! benignant name! 

With the radiance of thy flame 

Fill thy faithful servanv’s heart! 
If thy power did not sustain, 
Naught to man would then remain ; 

Every blessing would depart. 
Wash all that is foul away ; 
Water every arid way ; 

Heat whatever there is sore ; 
Bend the rigid, warm the cold, 
And the wanderers from thy fold 

To their proper paths restore ! 
To the faithful, trusting thee, 
Unto those confessing thee, 

Let the sacraments be given ; 
Give to virtue its reward ; 

Happy end to me accord, 


And perennial joy in Heaven! 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


UNDER SENTENCE OF DEATH. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


Ir has been described to us by a master- 
hand how a man looks at life during the 
acant remains of it when sentence of death 
has been passed by the judge from the 
bench, in accordance with a law from 
which there is no appeal. Henceforward 
he is not as other men, but dwells in a world 
of his own, which seems to grow smaller 
and smaller daily, like that iron chamber 
in which the prisoner of the Inquisition 
was immured, which day by day lost one 
of its walls and one of its windows, and 
closed around him like a living tomb. 

One very dear to me once received a simi- 
lar sentence from the lips of a judge (* un. 
happily,” as my friend was wont to say, 
with a quiet smile, ‘‘a good judge”)—though 
not, indeed, a criminsl one—and it was his 
humor, as I walked by his wheeled chair, 
to compare his own experience with that 
of the condemned wretch, with whose fic- 
titious terrors all readers are familiar. 
Just at the very first they had some feelings 
in common, different as the cases were in 
their nature. The immediate effect of the 
passing of each sentence was the same, 
just as when a man is run over in the street, 
or falls into the fire and presently suc- 
cumbs, he is equally said to die of 
oy shoc ” 

The shock—setting aside the parapher- 
na'ia of judge and jury, and perhaps the 
publicity of the place in which the thing 
was done— was indeed greater in my 
friend’s case than in that of the convict, 
from its unexpectedaess; for the latter, be- 
fore it happened, was only too apprehensive 
of its taking place, while the former had 
not the least suspicion of it. He felt a 
certain pain in a certain place as he was 
taking his daily walk one morning, and 
looked in upon his doctor for a prescrip 
tion for it, just as if he had felt a trifle 
low, he might have asked him for a tonic; 
but when half an bour hence he came out 
of that house it was as another man. He 
had entered it with light heart (he used 
afterward humorously to speculate as to 





i 





whether the lightness of his heart, which 
was excessive, might not have been the 
cause of his calamitous condition), a man 
with twenty years of life before him, ful! 
of genial work; he left it with the convic- 
tion that the years which he had calculated 
upon must, at the best, be represented by 
weeks; the road on which he had been so 
smoothly traveling, and must cootinue to 
travel, led, it seemed, a little way further 
on to a broken bridge over a dark river, 
the fur her bank of wnich was hid in mist. 

He had, in short, been Sentenced to 
Death, and though with some hope of 
respite, with none of pardon. 

He had indeed the mght of appeal, of 
which he was advised to take advantage; 
but, as has been said, he knew his judge to 
be a good one, wnose decision was unlikely 
to be rzversed py any other. What a man’s 
own doctor, whom he has koown for years 
tells him about himself, is indeed generally 
more trustworthy than even a ‘* first opin- 
ion,” ‘*so-called, I am sumetimes tempted 
to believe,” my poor friend used to say, 
**becuuse the learned expert sees you tor 
the first time.” 

At ali events, in bis case the higher court 
confirmed the judgment of the lower. 

** Yours is a serious case, sir,” said the 
great physician after due examination and 
enquiry. 

‘* You mean an incurable one?” 

‘*We doctors do not like to use that 
word, but as you put the question to me so 
decisively, I am afraid 1 must answer ‘Yes,’ 
Sir. You will suffer discomfort, but very 
little pain. Our friend here’’—indicating 
the other doctor, for there had been a con- 
sultation of course—‘‘ will advise you as 
to the regimen. Thanks. Good morning, 
Sir.” 

He might. more reasonably have said 
** Good-bye,” but he had, as it were, taken 
his black cap off in readiness for the next 
patient, for whom he had already touched 
his silver bell. 

** I knew it would be so,” said my friend, 
in describing the affair, *‘ and his decision 
gave me no shock as on the former occa- 
sion; yet it moved me enough to show that 
I had not been so philosophic about the 
matter as I nad flattered myself. My doc- 
tor, too, looked downcast; he must have 
been surer than [ of the result of the con- 
sultation, and yet it had apparently dashed 
some hope. We were old acquaintances 
and respected one another, but if it had 
been otherwise he would have been pained. 
Quite apart from all sordid considerations, 
a good doctor is always loth to lose a pa- 
tient; he has been put in charge of him, as 
it appears, and feels somehow answerable 
at least for his existence. 

‘**T suppose you have known of this 
long ago?’ I said. 

‘* *T have suspected it,’he replied quietly, 
and it stuck me for the first time, how 
often it must happen that men who have no 
suspicion of the shadow which is dogging 
them, are in their doctor’s eyes perhaps 
even for years doomed men. 

*‘As we were driving home in his carriage 
together, 1 observed: ‘From what Sir 
Francis said, | conclude there is no imme- 
diate danger.’ 

‘+ *No,yet—if you have anything to arrange 
for—you are a bachelor, I know; but’— 

“I thanked him and replied that my affairs 
were settled. Presentiy, ‘Where would 
you recommend me to go,’ I inquired, 
‘for the spring’ (it was then Aprii) ‘or, 
perhaps, I ought rather to say, for the early 
part of the spring.’ He took no notice of 
the latter part of this observation which, 
perhaps, had a touch of bitterness in it, 
though I hope not. 

‘**T should advise the south coast,’ he 
said. ‘Get as much fresh air as possible.’ 
There was not a word about diet; the allu- 
sion Sir Francis had made to it had been 
only a delicate professional touch; I was 
in that condition that the same undesirabie 
license as to food was given me, as is ac- 
corded to the convict that is to be hanged 
on the morrow.” 

For a day or twe, my friend’s sensations 
(considering the blameless man he was) 
were strangely in accordance with those of 
the condemned criminal whose 


** Thought no more can wander free, 
But with drop, and rope, and beam, 
If he wake or if he dream, 
Must keep untidden company.” 
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His mird for that brief space dwelt (as he 
termed i:) on the charne'. He even paida 
a Visit to the spot where in accordance with 
his own written instructions he was to be 
laid with bis forefathers, and he perused, 
as be hed »f‘en done before, but with very 
different fe: lings, the records of that great 
company of the dead for whom he was so 
soon tv exchange his present acquaint- 
ances, 

** To judce by what is said of them,” he 
af'erward said, ‘‘ by those who should have 
known them best, they will be a very 
superior society.” 

My friend was amap without kith or kin, 
who lived alone, so there was unhappily 
no one to distract him from such imagin- 
ing+, which, however, his own natural 
go -d sense soon overcame. 

When he came down to Silverton-on-Sea, 
where I resided (a circumstance which I am 
gi+d to think decided aim to select that spot 
whercin to pass his few remaining days), 
he had got over these material and morbid 
th.ughts, and had little indeed in common 

with that imaginary evil-doer, whose life 
was to be cut short, not more surely, if 
more swiftly, by the knife of the guillotine 
than his own by the shears of Fate. One 
feeling, however, he was long in getting 
rid of—namely, the painful sense that he 
was necessarily looking on this and that 
aspe.t of Nature for the last time. Ie did 
not 
Shriek to hear the hours 
“ Pass from out the dark gaol towers” ; 


but as the April days passed by he con- 


essed to a frequent feeling of regret that 


he should never see another springtime. 


It gave him, I fancied, some distress when 
I inadvertantly referred to anything that 
would happen in the near future, but of 
which he personally would not be a wit- 
Once, for example, when I men- 
tioned that Silverton would present a dif- 
ferent appearance in the late autumn, which 
was our ‘“‘season,” he answered with a 


ness. 


little sigh: ‘* But not to me.” 


This *‘sick man’s egotism,” however, as 
He 
had never been much of a politician, but the 
news of the day, though party feeling 
chanced just then to be running very high, 
and there was great excitement throughout 
the country, had now absolutely no in- 
terest for him; on the other hand he spoke 
with unwonted animation and great hope- 


he called it, he also presently got over. 


fulness of the progress of certain princi 
ples which he had always had at heart. 


‘*T seem to myself,” he said, ‘‘like one 
who has reached the summit of some over- 


hanging hill, from wihict all that lies im 


mediately beneath it is hidden, but whence 
a glorious view is obtained of the far dis- 


tance.” 


What did come immediately under his 


much less than most men to reproach your- 
self with.” 

‘*T don’t know as to that; isis so diffi- 
cultfor man to weigh himself against his 


brother man; God alone can hold the bal- 
We never can make allowances for 


ance. 
this and that; we only know tnat 

‘The slave and the tyrant alike account mus 
render, 

The one of nis scepter, the other of his chain.’ 


‘* That is certainly not a complex creed,” 
I remarked, ‘‘ and most people, I should 
have supposed, subscribe to it.” 

“Simple as it is,” he rejoined, ‘* it in- 
cludes everything; and as to subscribing 
to it, I need not remind you, who took your 
degree at the University, that that is not 
the same thing as believing in it. The fact 
is, the vast majority of mankind shut their 
eyes to all facts that do not concern them- 


But if you are pleased to consider me, 
upon the whole, above the average, I agree 
with you.” 

My friend was, in fact, one of the kind- 
est and gentlest of men; I could nut con- 
ceive of him as capable of a harshness; and 
as I knew from many sources, he was leav- 
ing this world happier if not better than he 
had found it. Still I thought it strange 
that he should hold this conviction of his 
own comparative merits. 

‘*T see,” he said, smiling, ‘‘you are as- 
touished at my having in my perilous state, 
so good an opinion of myself. You mistake 
me a little there, however. Heaven forbid 
that I should be judged upon my merits, I 
know it is expected of a dying seint to pro- 
claim himself the worst of sinners; a de- 
plorable custom,to my mind, since so many 
who are probably only average mortals, are 
thereby dishear‘ened in their own modest 
little strivings after virtue; but as I am un- 
happily no saint, I find no comfort in this 
self-depreciation. 

* He didn’t do muck harm, nor yet much good, 
And might have been much better if he would,’ 
is an epitaph that would probably fit most 
ofus. Weare all sinners, of course, but 
we do not all (as some divines would seem 
to affirm) make sinning our profession; and 
only occasionally deviate into well-doing; 
there are not more absolute villians, per- 
haps in the world, than there are saints, 
Why, then,should I miscall myself a villain?” 
These observations were interesting to 
me, not only of themselves and from the 
circumstances under which they were ut- 
tered, but because my friend had always 
zemed to me the representative of a large 
and growing, though li:tle understood 
class. Itis not unjust, I suppose, to say, 
that eighty out of every hundred of us, as 
regards matters of ‘‘ fate, freewill, fore- 
knowledge absolute,” never think at all. 
They have no time, they say, by which 
they mean no turn, forsuch things, and their 
thinking is done for them. The other 
twenty per cent. consist of their teachers, 
and of more or less independent thinkers, 
of which, however, the majority do not 
profess to be 80, but to all outward seeming 
_ | accept opinion as they find it. They goto 
church or chapel with their belongings, 
and when theological disputes arise among 
them, maintain a modest silence, as 
though vestments and wax candles on 
the one hand, or partial immersion on the 


selves. 
ous degradations endured by the innocent, 
and which even if permitted by man would 
arouse our deepest indignation against him, 


eye however—the boatmen, the children 
pliying on the shore, and even the few 
visitors that were staying in the place, at- 
tracted it; he evinced great sympathy for 
his fellow invalids, and would speculate 
with much interest upon their chances of 
recovery, and (strangely enough it seemed 
to me) upon whether it would be to their 
advan age todoso. He compared them, 
it seemed, to wounded suldiers lying on the 
ba tl -field, in doubt whether they would 
be re-cued or not, forI heard him mur- 
mur to himself some lines from a poem 
that had been a favorite one with both of 
us: 
‘And some will awake in home mornings, and 
sume ° 

Dull slaves of the war will still follow the 
drum.” 
Wheo an old man met us leaning on bis 
grandson’s arm, but apparently in good 
health, ne said, “Ido notenvy him; I 
woud rather leave before my part is 
p'-yed out, than lag superfluous on the 
stage.” 
‘That spoils the play for others, though,” 

I ventured gently to observe. 
‘¢ You mean for the friends one leaves be- 
hind?” he answered. ‘‘ It is kind of you to 
say 80; but I must confess to you, that does 
not trouble me much. IfI was leaving 
wife or child or anyone who, as the phrase 
goes, could not ‘get on without me,’ it 
wou'd doubtless be different. Asit is lam 
not so egotistic as to imagine my loss will 
bea void. My sole regret—to be called 
so—is that I have not been a better man.” 


other, were matters too high for them. To 
this diffident class my friend belonged. He 
thought, with the poet, taat ‘faith and 
prayers” were ‘‘among the privatest of 
men’s affairs,” and rarely discussed them 
even with his intimates. 


‘‘] say again,” he continued, gravely, 
‘Heaven forbid that I should be judged 
upon my merits. Though my nature is 
neither criminal nor vicious, thoughts some- 
times have come to me which have made 
me loathsome to myself, and which, if ut- 
tered in public, would have prevented any 
respectable person—yourself for instance— 
ever speaking to me again. But I cannot 
suppose that I am alone in this. The 
mind of man, even of the best of men, 
js like a church, dedicated to holy uses, but 
with vaults beneath it, full of all unclean. 
ness. If Iam ‘past praying for,’ as the 
phrase goes, there must be millions ina 
worse plight; and in spite of the compla- 
cency with which certain self-righteous 
sects affirm the contrary, 1 cannot believe in 
the wholesale condemnation of the human 
race.” 

‘*They would say,” I put in, ‘that that 
was because you have not Faith.” 

‘““No doubt; but they would be mis- 
taken. I have, indeed, no faith in their 
particular dogmas, to believe which is no 
such very difficult task, by-the-by, if one 
has the proper foundation—a hard heart 
and a sycophantic tongue—to build upon; 
but 1 have faith where they have none— 





* And yet I should think that you had 





since they impute to him cruelty and in- 


The cruelties, wrongs and infam- 


are no obstacles to their faith in Provi- 
dence.” 
** Yet the existence of evil in the world,” 
I observed, ** has always been a stumbling 
block to the philosophers.” 
**T am not speaking of the philosophers, 
who, in the first place, are not numerous, 
and in the second, who take these things, 
as is only to be expected of them, very 
philosophically. That portion of mankind 
whodo not themselves suffer from these 
enormities, either shut their eyes to them, 
as being none of their business, and even 
derive a certain satisfaction from their hap- 
pening to other people, and not to them, 
or, still more basely, acquiesce in them 
with some idea of currying favor with 
Omnipotence, a feeing which is, indeed, at 
the bottom of mavy so-called religious 
creeds. ‘Wuatever is,’ they say, with 
folded hands and dowucast eyes, no mat- 
ter how terrible may be the abomination, 
‘is right.’ They have even the hardihood 
to avow their belief in a Gehenna, upon 
the ground of its necessity for the punish- 
ment of millions of their fellow creatures, 
who have led bad lives indeed, but who 
have never had the least chance of leading 
good ones; they put the City Arab and the 
Infant Samuel cn the same plane. Now, 
with those who think for themselves and 
feel for others, [am well convinced that 
the permission of wrong doing on the 
earth is a much greater hindrance to true 
faith than all the dogmas that were ever 
invented. 
‘** And does it hinder yours?” 
‘*It did, most grievously; but now it 
confirms it. For a long time I was obliged 
to be content with the aspiration that 
‘Somehow good would be the final end of ill ’; 
that 

* good would fall, 
At last—far off—at last to all’; 
but now I am certain of it. Yes, my friend, 
afuture state is necessary; it may be for 
the punishment of the wicked, it must be 
for the redress of the innocent, whom they 
have so grievously wronged, and whose 
cry has gone up to Heaven, apparently 
without reply; but above all for the justi- 
fication of God’s ways to man. So far as 
Iam personally concerned, I need hardly 
say they need none, unless it be an explana- 
tion of why I have been so favored. I 
have been fortunate and happy far beyond 
my deserts; I owe him gratitude for ten 
thousand undeserved blessings, and it 
would be impious indeed to speak of him 
for an instant as my debtor. But I think 
it neither impious nor displeasing to him, 
as [ reflect upon the atrocities that are com- 
mitted,not only in ‘‘ the dark places of the 
earth” which, as Holy Writ itself admits, 
are ‘“‘full of the habitations of cruelty,” 
but within a stone’s-throw of our church 
doors, to believe that they demand, and 
will receive their vindication.” 

The fervor of emotion which my friend 
displayed astounded me, for it was foreign 
to his character. His ideas, too, not a 
little surprised me; a8 regards the subjects 
on which he spoke, I had thought that what 
is called the Theory of Compensation had 
been wont to suffice him, and I said so. 

He nodded assent. ‘‘ You are right,” he 
said; ‘‘ but when one has been sentenced 
to death, my gooa friend, one looks the 
future more fixedly in the face and sees it 
more clearly.” 

‘¢‘ But it is not man only who suffers from 
man’s cruelty,” Iremarked. ‘‘The over- 
driven horse, the starved and beaten hound 
have also their claims to consideration.” 

**No doubt of it,” he answered gravely, 
‘‘nor have lany doubt that they will be 
taken into the Great Account. 1 trust, with 
the poet, 

“That not a worm is cloven in vain; 





justice—in the goodness of God.” 









Is shrivelied in a fruitless fire, 
Or but subserves another’s gain.” 
It is true,” he added with humility, 

” But what am I? 
An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light, 

Anda with no language but a cry;” 

‘*and that of course is true of all of us; yet 
I cannot but think that in my present state, 
Tam not quite ‘in the night,’ but dwell in 
a sort of twilight which permits me to 
read upon the lessening wall between this 
world and the next that * All is well.’” 
I certainly had never known my friend 
so calm and cheerful; if confidence is faith, 
he had it, and what he had to say upon 
that topic reminded me of him who 





“ Preached as one who ne’er should preach again 
And as a dying man to dying men.” 

It was only once or twice however that 
he adverted toit. The physician who had 
pronounced he should suffer little pain had 
uot deceived him; and though it was easy 
to mark, even from day to day, the change 
for the worse that was taking place in him, 
he never spoke of it. On the other hand 
he had a strange fan¢y for comparing his 
case with that of others in a similar condi- 
tion. 

As I walked by his side upon the little 
esplanade one afternoon asusual, he spoke 
of Cardinal Mazarin’s last excursion in his 
wheeled chair, which in his case, however, 
was asedan. He reminded me of how that 
unscrupulous ecclesiastic had received his 
sentence from the court physician, and 
henceforth confined his conversation to the 
statement ‘‘Guenaud has said it; I must 
die; Guenaud has said it.” Notwithstand- 
ing, just before his death he had his beard 
shaved, and his moustaches curled with 
irons; rouge was put upon his cheeks and 
lips, and he got himself painted so well, 
that as his biographer says, ‘‘ Never in his 
life had he looked so fair and rosy.” 

Thus adorned, he had the imprudence to 
be carried about the garden among the 
courtiers, who cruelly congratulated him 
upon his restoration to health. ‘The air 
is good for you; it has already produced 
& great change; your Excellency should 
take it often,” they said. The wickedest 
thing was remarked by the Spanish Am- 
bassador, who, looking fixedly at the poor 
prime minister, remarked to a bystander 
very gravely: ‘* Hs‘e Senor representa muy 
bien et difunto Cardinal Mazarin” (This 
gentleman reminds me very much of the 
deceased Cardinal Mazarin). 

The recollection of this scene (described 
in the ‘‘ Memoirs of the Comte de Brienne”’) 
tickled my friend amazingly; he would 
often revert to it, and even dubbed him- 
eelf, though by no means with my approval, 
** the Cardinal.” He was as humorous and 
amusing in his quiet way, as he hail ever 
been in his palmiest days of youth and 
health, butit was not on that accouat I 
hope, that I daily sought his society; that 
it pleased him to have an old friend by bis 
side was of course an all-sufficient reason. 
Independently of that, however, ‘his con- 
versation had an extraordinary fascination 
forme. It exhibited a frankness and can- 
dor such as is rare indeed, and whichit was 
impossible to mistrust; while his views 
about matters beyond our ken—which had 
all the more interest in my eyes, because 
as I have said, I believe them to be typical 
of a large and growing class—were ex- 
pressed, not as speculations, but with all 
the force of conviction. His clearness of 
vision as to the right and wrong was most 
remarkable. One day when almost at hia 
last, I ventured to ask him, though I had 
little doubt of what his reply would be, 
‘whether, if it might be so, he would prefer 
his sentence of deathto be revoked. 

He shook his head and smiled. ‘The 
only example we have of such a case,” he 
said, ‘‘is not encouraging. Remember 
Hezekiah and the dial of Abaz.” 

I remarked that though the King had 
certainly not made that use of his miracu- 
lous reprieve which one would have hoped 
for, that Isaiah was a little hard upon him 
for the comparatively venial crime of 
boasting of his treasures. 

‘* My dear fellow, Isaiah was quite right ,” 
was my friend's rejoinder, ‘‘ Hezekiab 
was a bad lot. When he heard that all his 
treasures should be carried into Babylon 
and his sons made captive there, he showed 





That not a moth with vain desire 


himself, under pretence of submission to 
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the divine will, just such an egotist as 
those modern religionists whom you and I 
have so often talked about: ‘Good is the 
word of the Lord which thou hast spoken. 
Is it not good, if peace be in my days?’—a 
reply which for its naive selfishness has, to 
my mind, never been equalled.” 

A time presently came when even exer- 
eise in a wheeled chair was too much for 
my poor friend. I then used to visit him 
twice a day 1n his lodgings. One evening, 
when leaving him, he struck me as looking 
much worse than I had hitherto seen him; 
of course I made no allusion to it, but his 
eye, which was keen as ever, detected it in 
my face. ; 

As he took my hand and pressed it—but 
ah! so gently—‘*I know what you are 
thinking about, my dear friend,” he re- 
marked with his old smile. ‘You are 
thinking, ‘ How very much this geatleman 
reminds me of the deceased Cardina).’” — 

Those were his last words to me. [ said 
I shou!'d look in on him the next morning 
without fail, and I did so; but it was too 
late. 

“ He had another morn than ours.” 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





THE ORANGE “TAM O’SHANTER.” 


BY SLARA G,. DOLLIVER. 





Wuen first I was made 
In this beautiful shdde, 
*T was for one of the best little girls ; 
My tassel so high 
Could just peep in her eye, 
While my rim nestled down on her curls. 


I had walks, I had rides, 
I had much fun besi jes, 
While perched on that dear little head ; 
And one very cold night, 
I laughed with delight, 
When I went, as her night-cap, to bed. 


Yet the very next day 
I was given away, 

To a lass whose eye also was blue ; 
But her freckles, dear me! 
Were tremendous to see, 

And her hair was a fiery hue. 


But somehow, I grew 
So accustomed to view 
All her pretty white teeth in a row, 
That I never again 
Thought any face plain 
Where sweet sunny smiles come and go. 


But she left me one day, 
On a bench, while at play, 

And a man tucked me under his coat; 
And though I made moan 
Doubled up all alone, 

He took me ’way off in a boat. 


The next day, I found 
My rim fitted round 
The head of a little O’ Malley ; 
His first name was Pat, 
He was terribly fat, 
And he lived in Dingbat Alley. 


His behavior was such, 
And I sorrowed so much 
That my tassel drooped down sadly, 
And whenever he’d pass, 
Near enough ‘o the glass, 
I could see I was faded badly. 


I was glad then to go 
To little Jim Crow, 
Though he was as black as could be, 
I willown that I knew 
That his sbony hue 
Was extremely becoming to me. 


He'd a cast in his eye, 
But his spirits were high ; 

He could turn a somersault neatly ; 
Though the slaps he would get 
When the dish-rag was wet, 

Just turned me in color completely. 


Now, alas! [ am left 
Discarded, bereft 
Of all those who once used to love me! 
The hen pauses here, 
The sat sheds a tear, 
And the ash-barrel towers above me, 
SAN FRANCISOO, CAL, 
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**Goop-sy, dear Mary. I hate to have 
you go. It’s like going into another world, 
so far away. Tell John I never shall be 
satisfied till he settles East. I never have 
quite forgiven him for moving to Cali- 
fornia.” 

‘*Oh, mother! when he’s doing so well. 
I didn’t want to go, but he did not get on 
here; a small salary, and no prospect of a 
better, and the children coming!” 

‘Well, well, it was natural, and you 


can’t feel it as I do, being younger; but 
you want to see the children some!” 

**T guess I do!” 

‘* And by that you may guess how I want 
to see you.” 

And the old lady wiped her eyes. She 

was a stout woman, in a plaid flannel dust. 
cloak ani poke bonnet. The cloak was 
odd and conspicuous, but Mrs. Watrous 
did not care for that, she wanted some- 
thing soft to cover her dress, something 
that she could shake out of temporary 
creases, and keep on the hat-rack for daily 
use; that cloak covered her morning dress 
when she went out for daily supplies, and 
hid the worn sleeves and frayed waist of 
her old black silk when she took a shop- 
ping tour, or a drive with some kindly 
friend; for Mr. Watrous did not keep a 
horse. It was a useful garment, and her 
husband always called it ‘‘Charity,” be- 
cause he said it covered a multitude of 
sins in his wife’s dress. 
Mary Watrous, the only child of this 
respectable couple, had married eight 
years ago the teller in the bank where 
her father had been cashier for many 
years. At first John Dutton bad been 
content with his position; but after his 
three boys were born he began to reflect 
on the future, and having a good offer 
from a cousin of his in San Francisco, a 
successful merchant there, he put his 
smai] patrimony of five thousand dol- 
lars into Sam Dutton’s business, and now 
Dutton & Co. were making money steadily. 
This was the first time Mary had bzen 
home to see her parents after a three years’ 
absence, and she had a new grandchild to 
exhibit—plump, rosy little Molly. The 
three boys were left at home with their 
father, under the nurse’s charge; Mary 
thinking she could take care of Molly bet- 
ter than John could look after the boys 
without Katy’s help. 

Mr. Watrous had gone to get the baggage 
checked, and Mrs. Watrous stood by the 
car, which waited on the track to be 
coupled to the express train just whistling 
in the distance; a train that made no stop 
in the next hundred miles. 

As Mrs. Watrous wiped the tears from 
her kind eyes, Mary held up Molly to the 
window to comfort her mother’s heart with 
that lovely baby face set in yellow curls, 
lit by soft hazel eyes, just like her mother’s, 
and sparkling with dimples. 

‘* By, danma!” she shouted, kissing her 
fat hand, and smiling. She was delighted 
to go, for she liked to ride—for a time. 

Grandma looked up with her heart in her 
eyes. 

‘**You darlin’ baby! 
by.” 

‘** Hullo, Molly!” put in Grandpa’s crisp 
voice. ' 

‘*Dood-by, Danpa!” baby responded, 
with another kiss. 

‘*Here are your checks, Mary. Good- 
by, again, dear. Mother, are you ready 
to go? I must be at the bank.” 

“Ob no! I must stay and see the last 
of them.” 

‘** Be careful, then, old lady. Don’t get 
on to the track, or knocked down by the 
train. Counted your checks, Mary?” 

** Yes, Father. Good-by.” 

And off trotted Mr. Watrous, quite as 
grieved to part with his ‘‘ girl,” as he still 
called her, as his wife felt; but, man-like, 
unwilling or unable to express it. 

Just behind the car, perhapsa rod from 
it, stood the engine of a local accommoda- 
tion train, spitting and hissing, ready to 
leave as soon as the California express 
should draw out. Mrs. Watrous was still 
close to the car when the fast train came in, 
passed her, and then was switched on to 
the rail and coupled to the waiting car; 
she was holding Mary’s hand when the two 
met, and the jar disturbed her; she started 
and almost fell. 

‘*Ob, Mother! do be careful,” were 
Mary’s last words, as she let go the clinging 
fingers and gave a long, last look at the 
dear face, streaming with tears. 

In another instant, just as she had re- 
placed Molly on the seat aud shut the win- 
dow, she heard a scream outside. She 

sprang up and saw through the door, near 
which she was seated, her mother, lying 
prostrate on the track and the other engine 
coming from the station, though slowly. 
The express train on leaving this station at 


Good-by, good- 








once took a curve to the south, so all that 
Mary saw was a part of her mother’s body, 
in that unmistakable cloak, and two or 
three men running toward the track; but 
she saw enough. She dropped in a dead 
faint, hit her head against the corner of a 
seat, and lay insensible for hours; Molly 
screaming at the top of her voice, and all 
the women in the car devoting themselves 
to her and her mother. 

At last Mary came out from her long 
swoon,and was able to tell the shocked pas- 
setgers what she had seen, just as they 
reached the first stopping-place. She in- 
sisted on getting off there, though she trem- 
bled all over, and her head swam with the 
blow it had received. There would be no 
eastward train for three hours, the con- 
ductor said, and in that time, she thought, 
her self-possession would retura. The con- 
ductor took Molly out, and into tae station, 
and Mary was helped by a kindly passen- 
ger, whospoke with authority to the woman 
in charge. He was a director on the road, 
and, consequently, Mary was well cared for 
—seated in the one rocking-chair, a cup of 
hot tea brought her, and Molly beguiled by 
the woman’s little child, who always 
accompanied her mother to her place of 
work. Left to herself Mary began to recall 
the fearful sight, to shudder, to remember 
her Mother’s words: ‘*‘I must see the last 
of them!” Poor Mother! she had indeed 
seen the last of her daughter and pretty 
Molly. And oh! why had she fainted? 
but for that, she might have persuaded the 
conductor to stop right there and let her 
get off. Now, she could not return to her 
Father till he knew all, and had to bear 
the shock alone. She had three hours to 
wait here, alone, impatient, distracted; and 
she could not reach her father before six, 
his dinner-hour. 

Then she thought of him, of the sudden 
horror that had smitten him, and, woman- 
like, her thought went on into the future. 
Would he care to stay in L——? would he 
not come toher? But her house was small, 
her children growing; how could she make 
him comfortable? She would telegraph to 
John; her trunks coming before her would 
startle him. Then she reflected that he 
would not know the trunks had come un- 
less she were there too. But he knew she 
wasto leave L—— to-day. She raised herself 
feebly from the rocking-chair, and asked 
the woman in charge where she shou'd find 
the telegraph office. 

‘* Well, I can tell you, but it won’t be of 
no use. The’ was a tornado swep’ over the 
county yesterday afternoon—-at least over 
the south part of it—and the wires betwixt 
here and Sent Lewis is all down.” Mary 
saok back in her chair; she could do noth- 
ing for John; he must put up with his 
anxiety. An hour went by, Iccal trains 
came and went, the usual sort of travelers 
came and went also. 

Molly began to cry; she was tired and 
hungry. Mary crept over to the restau- 
rant, now open to feed the passengers of a 
northern accommodation train who dined 
there. She got some bread and milk for 
the child, and tried to eat something her- 
self, but food choked her; she could only 
swallow another cup of tea; she took 
Molly on her lap, and the child fell asleep 
then; the baby head resting on her bosom 
comforted that sore heart, yet she cried 
bitterly over it, recollecting how often she 
had sat in her own muther’s arms in her 
childhood, and, resting on her shoulder, 
found that blessed consolation that only a 
mother’s arms can give. Oh, what should 
she do without mother! If she had only 
died peacefully in her bed, with tender 
ministry about her, loving words of faith, 
teurs of partiug, looks of farewell; but to 
be so snatched out of a happy life, so rent 
from all this world in one crashing mo- 
ment. Mary shivered at the thought. 
Words of the Litany she had so often re- 
sponded to rung on that inward ear that 
hears our thought: ‘‘ From battle, murder, 
and sudden death, Good Lord, deliver us!” 

She had sometimes wondered at the Jast 
clause of the petition; she felt its force 
now; the terror of “sudden death” laid 
hold on her. Oh! if ever she reached her 
California home in safety, she would never 
tempt a railway again! What if there had 
been an accident to the cars, and she had 
seen Molly crushed to death and could not 
lift a hand to save her? 





——— 


She clasped the child so closely at that 
horrid thought that she cried out in her 
sleep. Mary hushed her, and tried to con- 
trol her thought. She endeavored to re- 
call the consolations of her earnest religious 
faith; but the words even of Scripture fell 
lifeless on her memory, Poor human 
nature is so weak, both in mind and body, 
that a blow staggers it, and shakes even 
the foundations. She was stunned, hurt, 
desperate; neither submisssion nor resigna- 
tion-came at her call; she could only whis- 
per a helpless, vague appeal to God, like— 

* Children crying in the night, 
And with no language but a cry.” 

Presently Molly woke up, cross, hot, 
and quite intractable enough to occupy 
her mother for the next half-hour in sooth. 
ing her fretful temper, washing the warm 
face and hands, smoothing the damp curls, 
and beguiling her sorrows with a red 2vpie 
from the lunch-counter. 

Then, after a little while, the window of 
the ticket-office opened. Mary bought her 
ticket to L——, dropped a dollar into the 
station-maid’s hand, who received it with 
an astonished stare, and a grim ‘* Thankye,” 
and then, grasping little Molly’s hand, 
went out into the fresh air and paced the 
platform till the porter shouted, 

‘* Western Zz press! Parsengers for the 
East’ard, all aboard!” 

Once homeward bound, it seemed as if 
her grief and terror were renewed. Molly 
slept; but in spite of all her efforts, Mary 
could not help recalling the last thing her 
eyes saw before she fainted, ard her soul 
cowered before what she must meet now. 

The way seemed interminable; there was 
a delay at one station waiting for a freight 
train that had jumped the track in the 
morning, and was neither off nor on as yet; 
and that delay involved another further on, 
when an excursion party of railway direct- 
ors and their friends were due, and had 
the right of way. It was dark when Mary 
reached L——, but she took the first carriage 
that offered, and lifting in sleepy Molly, 
torn herself by conflicting emotions of 
grief, dread, and anxiety, she at last ar- 
rived at her father’s door. 

She paid the driver hurriedly, and with 
Molly in ber arms rushed in at the front 
dcor, which happened to be unlocked. A 
bright light streamed from the glass door 
of the dining-room at the end of the hall. 
Breathless, panting, pale as a sheet, and 
with a face of woe, she flung open the 
door, dropped Molly from her grasp, 
and, with a wild sbriek, flung herself 
into—her mother’s arms. Yes; there 
was that deplored, mother, stout, hearty, 
uninjured in life or limb, just rising from 
the dessert that lingered on the dinner- 
table, to see who came in at the front door 
in that eager, familiar fashion; and there 
sat her placid father, with the remainder of 
a big pear on his plate, his eyes as wide as 
eyes could open, his mouth agape, struck 
dumb by her entrance; for he had just 
said : 

**T hope Mary has got to C—— by this 
time, and taken her section in the sleeper. I 
telegraphed them to reserve a whole sec- 
tion; she will be so much more comfortable 
with Molly along.” 

And here she was! 
pallid, almost hysterical. 

‘“Why, Mary Dutton!” exclaimed her 
mother, after Mary had sobbed out her 
piteous story. 

‘*Why, I never in the world thought 
you was looking out, or I'd have tele- 
graphed to the train. You see that other 
engine was very near, and I’d got my eyes 
sort of dull with crying, and for a minute 
I stood still to get my balance, that coupling 
of the cars shook me so, youknow. Then 
I saw the engine begin to come, and I 
started across; it was foolish, but there 
was time enough, only my cloak had 
got unbuttoned at the top, and slipped 
back so it was caught in a splinter on the 
end of a tie, and that sort of hindered me. 
I stumbled, a woman screamed, for she 
thought I was going to fall; but I didn’t. I 
caught myself up, the cloak tore off my 
back and fell down; for in the pull the 
other button went, and I got over the other 
rail only just in time, and then I did fall, 
but not to hurt me, for a man had run for- 
ward to get me off the track, and I fell right 
against him. There’s the cloak, pretty 
well run over.” 


weary, weeping, 
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Mary turned. The torn and dusty rem- 
nants of “Charity” hung on achair; for 
Mrs. Watrous had brought them out to il- 
lustrate her story to her husband. 

Mary seized the ragged mass with eager 
fury and thrust it into the open fire, forcing 
it under the flame with the tongs. 

sc Oh, Mary!” 

‘*Mother, I can’t help it. The thing 
ought to be destroyed out of sight. I 
never could look at it again. Think! It 
made me believe you were run over; gave 
me all this agony of a whole day, this new 
journey, and brought me back, expecting 
to find you killed by the train.” 

‘* Well, dear, I was; all but.” 

Mr. Watrous roared, Mary burst into 
tears, and Mother placidly remarked: 

‘* A miss is as good asa mile, isn’t it?” 

Nobody answered. 


WINSTED, Conn. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for thie department should be at 
dressed “ Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT. New York. 





MIXED PUZZLE. 


Srakt with the right letter and from this take 
every fourth letter in the mixed words, and you 
will find a saying ef Sir John Suckling. 

Limps, Asthma, Serge, Rasp, Frame, Agree, 
Artist, Brace, Stint, Free, Trades, Truth, Hash, 
Talent, Irate, Place, Plateau, Tardily, Acorn, 
Ordeal, Astral, Lot, Bin, Ink, Care, Earl, Grain, 
Satin, Stop, Allege, Tremble, Induct, Pleases, 
Last. Allot, Caller, Envy, Intent, Beams, On- 
ward, Involve, Undo, Time. 


SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS, 
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1. Syncopate a notorious cardinai’s name 
and leave bay, sorrel, or black, with spots. 

2. Syncopate a ruaning knot, and leave a part 
of the face. 

8. Syncopate an ointment, and leave to pro- 
tect. 

4. Syncopate balance, and leave to puzzle. 

5. Syncopate middle, and leave vapor. 

6. Syncopate to wish health to, and leave 
thrown with a jerk. 

7. Syncopate a nobleman of Russia, and leave 
a wild hog. 

8. Syncopate hurry, and leave great dislike. 

9. Syncopate a valuable fur, and leave a meney 
transaction. 

10. 83yncopate precipitous, and leave a pace. 

11. Syncopate a wild animal, and leave a row. 

12. Syncopate to lift up, and leave a large 
number. 

13. Syncopate some vital organs of the body, 
and leave pulls with effort, 

The syncopated letters form two words pleas- 
ant to many. 


DIVISIONS. 

1. Take off half of a plant, and get compensa- 
tion for services. 

2. Take off half of a plant, 
pounds. 


8. Take off the last part of a plant, and get 
another plant. 


4. Take off half of a plant and get a personal 
pronoun. 

5. Divide an animal, and get moving away 
and nearness to. 

6. Take off half of an animal and get upon. 

7. Take off balfof an animal, and get a num- 
ber. 

8. Take off half of an animal and get an in- 
dex. 

9. Take off half of a goddess, and get refusal. 

10. Take off half of a small animal, and get a 
very ancient king. 

11. Take off half of an instrument used in cal- 
culating hight, and get bluster. 

12, Take off half of an instrument of war, and 


and get 2,000 


get a dark fluid. 
13. Take off half of a fish, and get a large ani- 
mal. F. 


CHARACTERS FROM DICKENS, 


1. To pluck, and part of a candle. 

2. The opposite of ill, and to wander (in 
sound). 

3. A tribunal, and a narrow valley. 

4. A fish. 

5. The organs of respiration in fishes. 

6. A Scotch word, meaning ‘‘to know,” 
coverings for the head. 


and 


8. To move (in sound) and forward. 

9. A vehicle and a weight. 

10. Part of the body, and a hard substance. 

11. The oppofite of walker, and something to 

be worn on the head. 

12, A certain pace of horses, and a fores*. 

13. A disease of fowls, anda part of the face. 

14. Anything that connects, a preposition 

and a fluid. 

15. A part of plants, and to break suddenly. 
Cc. W. K. 

HIDDEN FISHES. 

1. We will take a car, Phasbe, to the museum, 

2. I took her ring to the jewelers. 

3. Don that garb as soon as possible. 

4. I think I must punish Ada for this. 

5. I have not heard Pietro utter a word. 

6. Her taste is barbaric, odd and expensive. 
Cc. W. K. 


TRIANGLE, 
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1. A consonant; 2, the atmosphere; 3, 
division of a province in India; 4, a seabird. 
Initials name a troublesome insect: finals, a 
small bird; centrals, something which forms a 
part of both. Go. W. EK. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC, 23p. 





NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
A sleeping fox gathers no poultry. 











MR. WILSON’S NEURALGIA AND 
HEADACHE. 

Mr. Edward L. Wilson, of No. 1,125 Chest- 
but Street, Philadelpbia, Pa., was photographer 
to the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia, 
aud also to the recent International Cotton 
Exhibition at New Orleans. He is also widely 
known es a lecturer on Egypt, Sinai and Pales- 
tine, which countries he illustrates to his audi- 
ences bv photographic views taken by himeelf in 
1882. He writes as follows: 

**T was several years ago £0 run down in 
physical condition that the insurance men 
would not take a risk on my life. I became 
so prostrated that I could not sleep more than 
an hour or two in the course of the night. I 
suffered with acute neuralgia, and with head- 
ache, which, when they came on suddenly, 
would render me powerless to think oract. I 
consulted Drs, Starkey and Palen and con- 
cluded to give their Treatment a thorough 
trial. In less than a month I began to feel a 


as good as new. I have since engaged io my old 
dnties with more than my former activity, and 
my work seldom tires me.” 

A monog'aph on neuralgia, published by Drs. 
Starkey & PaLEN, (whose Compound Oxygen 
Treatment has been successful that they have 


Philadelphia.— JV. Y. Witness, 
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PATENTEE 
AND 


MANUFACTURER 
OF 


To Order. 


and 





DRESS are now open 


great change, and it was not long until I was 


received hundreds of letters from patients who 
report cures of neura/gia and headache), will be 
furnished free to all who ask it bp mail or per- 
sovally at their new officee, No. 1529 Arch Street, 


128 & 130 Fulton St.,87 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Patent Bosom shirts 


Our fall importations 
ot LONDON and PARIS 
NOVELTIES in PIQUE 
EMBROIDERED 
BOSOMS for EVENING 


IVORY & SHELL GOODS 


Suitable tor 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS 

AND WEDDING GIFTS. 

A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 

Ivory Toilet Sets, Mirrors, Brushes, 
Gvove-stretchers, and Paper-cutters, 
Tortoise Shelit Combs and Pins. 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


F. GROTE & CO., 


114 East 14th St.. Bet. 3d and 4th Ave., N. Y 


WEAVER: ORCANS 


Are the Finest in Tone, Style, Finish and 
make - of any ote ws made. Guaranteed for 6 years. 
Send for Catalogue, testimonials and terms, free, to 
Weaver Organ and Piano Co., 

Factory, York, P.. 


schaus Art Gallery, 
204 Fifth Avenue 


(MADISON SQUARE.) 


ARTISTIG_ PRESENTS. 


Special attention is called to the superb col- 
lection of 
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High-Class Paintings 





AND 


Water-Color Drawings, 





The assortment of Remarque and Artists’ Proof 


ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS 








Unigue and Tenet Daigas 


IN THOROUGHLY WELL MADE 


FURNITURE 


Moderate Prices. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
6 & 8 E, 20th St., New York. 


HOTELS. ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE. 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeBEVERE, Props. 


TRAVKL. 
THE 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
POPULAR SHORT LINE. 


BETWEEN 














































Chicago, Milwaukee 
Maaiso St. Paul, 
Minn lis, Dulu 

Cedar _ Des Moines, 
Council Bluffs, 

Denver, San Francisco, 


and Portland, Oregon. 
Itruns daily through fast aot, Expoces Trains equipped 


The Finest Palace } <n it Cars, Peerless 
Palatial Dining Cars, Superb Par- 
lor Chair Cars, Elegant Day 
Coaches, 
and all known appliances that ‘will contribute to the 
SAFETY, COMFORT, SPEED AuD LUXURY 
Its trains make CLOSE UNION DE- 


ois, , lowa, Ne 
North 





is unsurpassed, including the latest London and 
Paris publications. 

Also a great variety of complete ARTISTIC BOXES 
for painting in oil, water-color, and pastel. 





AN EARLY VISIT IS RESPECTFULLY REQUESTED 


FR, BECK & C0. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS 
AND EXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 
WALL PAPERS, 


Request an examination of their manutac- 
tures and importations for the season ot 
1886 and °87, embracing 


The Newest Designs and Colorings 
In English, Erench, German and Jap- 
anese Goods. REAL SILK and TAP- 
ESTRY WALL HANGINGS, 
ALSO 

REAL SILK HANGINGS READY FOR 
APPLYING DIRECT TO THE WALLS, 
** A NOVELTY.” 

The Exhibition exceeding in variety, 
extent and art development any hereto- 
fore made, 


ONLY 





ALSO 


MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE U.S. OF 
The Great 





Common Sense Chairs, Settees and Rockers. 


Strong, durable and comfortable. 
stuff, but zood, honest home comforts. Special 
count to clergymen. Send stamp for catalogue to 


F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville. Onondaga Co 
New Vork. 





inexpensive, comfo 


Ph Crh his Ten 
} of the various art 
“i bh aschedule of prices.”—Sci 

My, ress ie stamped en al 
fiud it before purchasing. 


jenti meri 
lof my chairs: 
F. A. SINCLAIR. 





No light, eos 


“The Common Sense chairs and settees of Mr. Sin- 
clair are not surpassed by any other class of gods, 
and parties ee country houses and deriring 

rtable ne durable furniture, will 

Sinclair, at Mottville, 
i-book, which contains 
icles he manufacturee 


lease 


Sanitary 
Wall Covering. 


























Wi 
tory, ningtoa Ter 
‘and British Columbia. 

It is the Tourists’ Favorite Route to DENVER, snd 
to the famous HUNTING, FISHING and PLEASU RE 
resorts of the 

ENCHANTED SUMMERLAND 
of the North and Northwest, and the 
OMLY ROUTE TO THE BLACK HILLS. 
“* THE SHORE LINE LIMITED” 
between Chicago an1 Milwaukee ad 
“* THE SHORT LINE LIMITED” 
between en Chicago ot Poul ne Minneapolis, are rup 
visi Agents sell pibrat te = ‘this line. Maps, Rates, 
Guides, Time of Trains, and at! information will be 


rom ly A ee ue - cation to any Ticket 
ae _ = rT, General praneger. 


. WicK 
raffic | ER General Pass. Agent 


A MAN" 


WHO 18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
ba a WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 








CAND J PACIFIC RAILWAY 


nm of its central position, close relation to 
£ Chicago, and continuous bay vs 
est, North west and Southwest, is the 


m. 
si Joliet, Ottawa, LaSalle, Peoria, Ge: 
and Rock atend. in Illinois; Daven 
aut City, ia heen interee 

owa Cit 8 Moines, Indianola, 
lantle, Knoxvi , Audubon, Harlan, Gathrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs, in Iowa; Gallatin, ‘Trenton, St. Joseph, 
Come ron and d Kansas C City, in Missouri; Leavenworth 
and Atchison, in Kansas; Aine a, Minneapolis and 
8t. Paul, in Minnesota; a+ in Dakota, and 
hundreds 0; termediate bn towns and v 


The: Great Rock Island Route 
® Cems ‘ort and Sa: to those who 


t, At- 





maw’ SPECIALLY 
PREPARED 
DESIGNS 


at 


PROTECTED BY PATENTS. 
Awarded the GoLD MEDAL 


REDUCED 
Pxnibition, London, Is. PRICES, 


Estimates and Special Designs Furnished ir 
Entire Interior Decoration. 





NEW YORK 
Brass Furniture Co., 
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veg 
Brass Bedsteads, B 
Easels, Doucers, An 


Sy 
A FULL LINE 


























ALSO DEALERS IN 
BEDDING. 


39 Onion m Square, es a You 


Brass Furniture in Gen- 
eral 


OUR MANUFACTORE FREE FROM ARSENIC OR 
ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 
Factory and Retail Salesroom, 


Cor. 7th Ave and 29th St. 
Branch Show Rooms, 


Cor. 5th Ave. and 30th St. 














* HOME EXERCISER?" for 
Athlete or Invalid, A complete gymnasiam, 


= steep cheap. Send for cireular. 
MOOLS FOR Puysican Cunture,” 16 

Tath = -_ 713 Sth Ave., N. 

D. L. 

to Get A med 

other I liked 


Y. City. 
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Workers and 
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Takes up 
but 6 inches square floor-room ; something new, scientific, 
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East 

Prof. 
. Blaikie, author of “How 
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OPIUM: Dr. J. Stephens devs, 
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rd & Taylor, 8 
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WE POSITIWELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS OF 


quality ; the Real India Cloth, uniting the Came)-hair effect with the graceful folds of 
Indian draperies ; and the new silkewarp diagonals and serges, the softest and most 
luxurious of materials, yet tirm in texture, and equally euitable in and out of mourning. 
None genuine unless rolied on a * Varnished Board ” showing the grain of the wood, which 


They are for sale by all the principal dealers in the large cities, - in New York City by 
tern Bros., vackson’ 4 Mourning nage B. Al 
O'Neill & Oo., and 
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The Independent. 


THE LARGEST, THE ABLEST, AND THE BEST RELIGIOUS AND 
LITERARY WEEKLY. 7 


Special Announcement. 


Arrangements have been made that justify the promise that the columns of THE 
INDEPENDENT for the coming year will be far more interesting, instructive and attractive, 
in every particular than ever before. 

Tue following is a partial list of the contributions that will appear. 
publish articles, 


RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL, 
BY 

F. D. Huntineton, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Central New York. 

A. CLevetanp Coxg, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Western New York. 

Tuomas M. Criark, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Rhode Island. 

Howarp Oscoop,’D.D., of Rochester, N. Y. 

Pror. Wm. M. Taytor, D.D., of Broadway Tabernacle, New York. 

A. J. Gorpon, D.D., of Boston, Mass. 

James Freeman CrarkKeE, D.D., Church of Disciples, Unitarian of Boston, Mass. 

W. R. Huntineton, D.D., of Grace Church, New York. 

W. 8. Ratnsrorp, D.D., of St. George’s Church, New York. 

Joun Hatt, D.D., LL.D, of Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York. 

Howarp Crossy, D.D., Fourth Ave. Presbyterian Church of New York. 

Tueropore L. Cuter, D.D., LL.D., Lafayette Ave. Presbyterian Church of Brook- 

lyn, N. Y. 

T. T. Munegr, D.D., of the United Congregational Church, New Haven, Conn. 

Daniet Curry, D.D., LL.D., Editor Methodist Review, of New York. 

Pror. GrorcE R. Crooks, D.D., LL.D., Drew Theological seaunary. 

Witu1aM Taytor, Missionary Bishop of Africa. 

Avexanper MoKenziz, D.D.. First Congregational Church of Cambridge, Mass. 

Pror. H. E. Jacoss, D.D., Lutheran, ot Puiladelphia. 

Joun H. Vinoent, D.D., of Piaintield, N. J. 

Grorce F. Penrzoost, D.D., Tompkins Ave. Congregational Church of Brook- 

lyn, N. Y. 
Joun F. Hurst, D.D.. LL.D.. Bishop of Methodist Episcopal! Church. 
Ranvotpu 8. Foster, DD., LL.D., Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
F. W. Conran, DD., Editor Lutheran Observer, 

Dr. Hatt will write a series of articles on Christian Work; Dr. OsGoop, on the 
Higher Biblical Criticism ; Dr. Penrgoost, on Revivals; Dr. Cuvier, on Temperance ; 
Dr. Vincent, on the Sunday-School; Dr. Jacoss, on the Obstacles to the Union of the 
Lutheran Bodies in America, and others on equally timely topics. 


SOCIAL, POLATICAL AND ECONOMIEC. 

Pror. WittiaM G. Sumner, of Yale College, will write a series of articles giving the con- 
servative and ‘‘ high economic” view of various social topics. 

Pres. Jonn Basoom, LL.D., of the University of Wisconsin, wiil write a short series of 
articles in answer to Prof. Simon Newcomb’s ** Plain Man’s ‘Talks On ‘The Labor 
Question,” published in Taz INDEPENDENT. 

A Kwyieut or Lasor will write a short series of papers on the work of his Orgamzation. 

Pres. Gzorae Wasuspurn, D.D., of Robert College, Constantinople, will write from time 
to time on the political questions of the Kast. 

Justin McCartuy, M. P., wili discuss any new phases of the Irish question as they arise. 

Turopore Stanton, of Paris, will continue his articles on the religious and politica: 
affairs of France. 


REFORMS IN JUDICIAL PROCEDURE. 

THE INDEPENDENT will publish articles on this subject by 

Joun M. Hartay, Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

SranLey Martuews, Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

SaMvuEL F. MILuEr, Justice of the Supreme Cuurt of the United States. 

Judge Cuartes ANpREws, of Syracuse, N. Y 

Judge Joun F. Ditton, of New York. 

Judge Rosert Eart, of Herkimer, N. Y. 

Judge Joun Lowe 1, of Boston, Mass. 

Hon. Davin Dupiey Fietp, of New York. 


CRITICISM, ART, AVD TRAVEL. 

Tuomas WentwortH Hieernson, of Cambridge, Mass., will contribute a monthly article 
on Current Literary Tendencies. 

Mavrice Tuompson, of Crawfordsville, Ind., will write a number of critical studies of 
American and Foreign Literature with especial reference to the future of our fiction 
and —-. 

James Payn, the English novelist, and the Editor of the Cornhill Magazine, of London, 
will continue to write his ong ! budget of ‘‘ English Notes.” 

Mrs. Scuuyier VAN REnssELakR, the best art critic of this country, will write three arti- 
cles a.month for our department of ‘‘ Fine Arts,” and 

WituiaM C. Warp, of London, will review the leading Art Exhibitions of England, in a 
monthly article. 

Joaquin MILLER and Grace GREENWOOD will furnish articles of Travel. 

AnprEw Lane, the versatile author of Poems, Essays, Stories, and Novels, will write a 
series of articles entitled ‘‘ Letters on Literature.” They will be written in much 
the same style as his ‘‘ Letters to Dead Authors,” which were published and read so 
widely a year ago. 

Epmunp Gossz, the well-known English Poet and Critic, will contribute a series of articles 
giving the quaint and odd history of certain old books, ogee with amusing gossip 
concerning their composition. Mr. Gossz has been a life-long collector of rare 
books. 

CnarLes DupLey Warner, Donatp G. Mironett (Ik Marve), Rionarp Henry Srop- 

DARD and others, will write occasional articles. 


POETRY. 








We will 


We will publish Poems by 


Susan CooLipGE. 

Tue GoopDALes. 

Austin Dosson, of London, England. 
Grace Denio LITOHFIELD. 

Eric Maoxay, of London England. 

Louise CHANDLER MOULTON. 

Puitie Bourke Marston, of-London,; Eng. 
E.izaBETH Stuart PHELPs. 


Rronarp Henry Stopparp. 
Maurice THomMpson. 

Epira M. Tuomas. 

J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 

Etta WHEELER WILoox. 

Joun G. WHITTIER. 

Epsmounp Gossg, of London, England. 
AnprEwW Lane, of London, England. 


STORIES. 
E. P. Rox will write a short serial for publication in THE INDEPENDENT, during 
1887. ' 
IsapeL F. Hapaoon, author of ‘‘ Epic Songs of Russia,” and translator of Tolstoi’s 
novels, will translate several short stories from the Russian, for THE INDEPENDENT. 

Tuomas WentwortH Hieeinson, W. E. Norris, F. W. Rosinson, Jutia SCHAYER, 
Harriet Prescott Sporroxp, Grace Denio LitouFizELp, James Payn, Rosz Terry Cooke, 
and others, will furnish short stories during the year. 

TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

One year, $3.00; for 6 months $1.50; for 4 months, $1.00; for 3 months, 75 cents. 
Two years, $5.00. Five years, $10.00. Any number over five at the same rate, invariably 
with one remittance. . 

&@ Those unecquainted with Tuz INDEPENDENT will do themselves a kindness by 
sending us 30 cents for one month’s subscription, thus securing consecutive numbers 
spouse to enable them to judge of its merits and determine whether it is such a paper as 
would suit tastes. 

&@ Specimen copies free. 


All subscriptions to Toe INDEPENDENT are stopped at the expiration of the time paid 
for. Address 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, N.Y. 


farm and Garden. 


1886 GREETING TO 1887. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 








Tne farmer, above all men in these days, can 
count progress. The political world makes 
more noise, but the substance is with the land- 
tiller. Indeed we have only gained national 
power because we have been plough-holders, 
The word Aryan, which describes our branch of 
the human family, is a definition borrowed 
from tillage. 

1886 has, perhaps, been no more noted than 
other years in our fields, but it has been no less 
noted. The progress in new fruits, new vegeta- 
bles and new flowers has kept pace with all other 
progress. Our potatoes seem to have about 
finished their boom. At the State Fairs you 
may count exhibits of from 100 to 200 varieties. 
But there is nothing better than the Early and 
‘toe Late Rose, and nothing more prolific than 
the Burbank, and nothing essentially earlier 
than the Ohio. What we need now is to sift 
down the new-comers to about ten of the best, 
and that will be enough to suit all climates and 
soils. It is a great waste of energy to spend time 
and mental care over experiments that are no 
longer needed. Let us have at our Fairs pre- 
tmiums for the very best five or best ten pota 
toes, considering quality, growth, readiness to 
endure drouth, prolific bearing, and all good 
qualities combined. 

No new tomato of any special importance has 
been sent out for the past two years. In all 
probability, we have reached in Perfection, 
Trophy, Como and Victor pretty near the best 
this plant can do for us. There has been little 
but ringing changes on one key for some time 
past. 

In corn we are open to still further improve- 
ment. Perry’s Early Sweet Corn was sent out 
this year, I think, for the first time. It is de- 
cidedly an acquisition. As sweet as Minnesota, 
the ear is twice as large, and 1 judge it to be 
quite as hardy, while it is fully as early and as 
prolific. But Blount’s Prolitic and Chester 
Couoty Mammoth gave us a hint that no corn 
comes near perfection which will not yield over 
one hundred bushels to the acre. But as yet 
the most prolific roots are not hardy in the 
larger part of the corn belt. 

No other vegetable has changed character 
largely of late except our garden peas. The 
Champion of England stood as standard until 
within five years. Now the Stratagem and Bliss’s 
American Wonder, are samples, probably the 
best, of a remarkable improvement. The growth 
is short and stout, and the bearing ability equal 
to the superb quality. 

Beets and turnips have improved none at all 
of late, and all novelties are, for the most part, 
swiodjes. Lane’s Improved Sugar Beet isa good 
standard of comparison, and that is, at least, 
ten or fifteen years old. 

In beans we are makirg a decided advance, ex- 
cept in limas. Here, so far as I can yet dis- 
cover, there is no gain. The novelties are fail- 
ures, I have hopes of giving the public improve- 
ments on Golden Wax very soon. Among my 
cross bred I bave at least fifty varieties of wax 
pods—white, pink and golden pods, both bush 
and climbing. The advantages, however, that 
I bave so far secured sre white beans in white 
pods. [ have also secured white cranberry 
beans in the brilliant red pod of the old style. 

It isa difficult matter to speak of hybrids, 
crossbreds, etc., with any certainty ; but im ad- 
dition to crossbred beans, I have to offer a strain 
of pumpkin which has for the last two yearg 
kept in perfect condition as late as July ana 
August. Of course, there is little advantage in 
having it keep beyond May; bui it is of great 
value up to the incoming of summer fruits. I 
have aiso secured among my crosses of corn one 
from Moore’s Concord crossed with Mexican and 
Blount’s Prolific, which is, I think, the best late 
sweet corn to be found. 

In small fruit, strawberries are very near the 
climax in Sharpless, Cumberland, Manchester, 
Crescent, Primo, Warren and a few more. One 
will do well to nibble slowly at new fruits in the 
way of strawberries. 

In currants nothing new has followed Fay’s 
Prolific that merits attention. The Fay is an 
acquisition, We need a great deal of work with 
the currant. We have by no means reached the 
best that this fruit can do for us. 

The gooseberry is a noble fruit and destined 
to haveanewera. The grandest acquisition 
since the Downing is the Industry sent ont by 
Ellwanger & Barry. Itis superb. 

The dewberry has suddenly offered to eclipss 
the blackberry proper. There is as yet no 
really first-class blackberry, all things consid- 
ered. Snyder represents a hardy class; but a 
very wretched berry. The Kittatanny is grand, 
but tender. We must work with seedlings of 
Kittatinny for a perfectly hardy stock. So far 
Wilson, and Wilson Jr., have the advantage 
that they can be grown low and trailing, and 
covered. Meanwhile Lucretia dewberry is a 
superb affair, early, large, luscious—only it is 





very difficult to control these trailers, 





Golden Queen raspberry seems to be a good 
mate for Cuthbert, which is about as fine a 
thing as we can expect. Schaffer’s Colossal is 
another berry to be better appreciated. Our 
best black raspberry has not come yet. Gregg 
is too late and Souhegan is so far as good as 
any. 

The most marvelous progress has, however, 
been made with the grape. Of the very newest 
roots Empire State, Uister Prolific, Niagara, 
Jessica, El Dorado, Hayes, are real acquisi- 
tions; while several of Rogers’ Hybrids are 
again coming to the front, notably Gaertner, 
No. 30, Herbert, Massasoit and Lindley. 
Duchess represents the very highest attainment 
in white grapes, and Lady marks an era in 
early whites of superb quality. The field for 
improvement is, however, still open, for we 
want early whites as fine-looking and prolific as 
Niagara, and a Worden that ripens in August. 

I do not think we have made any recent ac- 
quizitions of more value in the fruit-line than 
the new plums, Simoni Vulsey and Pissardi. 
These are certainly entirely hardy and are novel 
as wellas an addition to ornaments and our 
fruits. Tne Russian apricots evidently are of 
no value. Weneed more work with the apricot 
to give us hardy varieties for the North. This 
can doubtless be accomplished. The peach is 
also on the road to a hardy family, suitable to a 
climate where the thermometer falls to twenty 
degrees below zero. The condition of our apple 
orchards is ashame tous. No progress is being 
made that compensates for our wretchedly shift- 
less culture of this noble fruit. The road to 
hardy fruit is not by throwing aside roots that 
have endured all sorts of winters for genera- 
tions ; but by raising our own stock and putting 
in scions of the best root. 

In pears our best new acquisitions are late 
winter sorts. For autumn, Sheldon and D’An- 
jou and Clairgeau, etc., left no demand for more, 
But we needed what we are getting in winter 
sorts. 

Oar family of nutsare also improving. The 
Japan chestnut isa splendid acquisition. But 
our natives deserve our present attention. I 
have received hickory nuts from Kansas fuliy 
twice the size of ordinary hickories. The ae- 
licious little beechnut is not beneath attention, 
and the butternut varies in its native state 
enough to warrant the help of man. 

The trouble has been that a thousand-fold too 
much energy has been concentrated in one 
direction. Everywhere hundreds are trving 
their skill on strawberries; as many more on 
potatoes—only rolling over already acquired 
gains. Meanwhile the pawpaw, the p+rsim von, 
the quince, the nut-bearing trees are left almost 
to chance, or wholly neglected. 

I have no room to speak of progress in orna- 
mental trees, for that alone would take more 
than an article. The catalogues of such men as 
Meehan and Barry tell the story aumiravly. But 
I must note the enterprise of E. Y. Teas, of Dan- 
reith, Ind., in cross-breeding catalpas. Tne re- 
sult is very fine indeed. 

On the flower Jawnthe dahlia and chrysan- 
themum and the lilies are all enjoying a boom ; 
and they deserve it. The chrysanthemum 1s 
remarkably capable of progress, and hoids pos- 
sibilities we can only guess at. The dahua is 
probably as near perfection as need be, but its 
possible variations are infinite. The lily has 
only begun its career. I think no new one was 
sent out in 1886, but the people are just getting 
acquainted with Tenuifolium Krameri Wallace, 
etc. Why cannot we have English names for 
them ? 

The family of hardy carnations, clove pinks, or 
simply pinks, as some gardeners class them, 
shouid be made a grand specialty. It is difficult 
to secure the best stock, and yet you will occa- 
sionally discover in some obscure garden a stock 
of these every way equal to the finest picotees, 
and quite as hardy as the sweet williams. The 
geranium family reachéd its climax five years 
ago. It needs no more attention. But the 
** Lady Washington ” branch of the family de- 
serves what it is getting, revived consideration. 

The gladiolus, however, still stands unequaled 
for magnificent display. The number of varie- 
ties is unlimited. Is neeas only cross breeding 
of the finest sorts to give us a multitude of new 
things, varying iv every possible way. I havea 
thousand seedlings, and of these there are at 
least 100 varieties ranking among the best ; these 
{ shall in due time disseminate. 

The possibilities for future progress in almost 
all directions is unlimited. Each year should 
see our agricultural and horticultural societies 
transformed more and more into organizations 
for experiments. A thousand roses now take 
the place of the half-dozen wild ones. When 
Dahl brought a coarse, single dahlia from Mexi- 
co, no one dreamed of the magnificent array 
that would spring from it. Forty years ago the 
gladiolus existed in three very pretty but not 
distinguished flowers. The improvement 
lilies has been mainly through securing new va- 
rieties from abroad. The secret of the lily 
family is not yet unfolded. 

Precisely what may be looked for in the way 
ot pew cereals, we can oaly guess at. Will any- 
thing important cme from the bybrids of 

wheat and rye originated on the experiments 
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farm of the Rural New. Yorker? Other crosses 
of the same sort are reported from Europe. We 
know that a new wheat, capable of producing 
seventy-five or eighty bushels to the acre, would 
= revolutionize society. A new vegetable, as im- 
, portant to buman sustenance and comfort as 
the potato, is not imvogsible. It is but a few 
years that the world has used any member of 
the Solanum family for food. There are vast 
numbers of edible roots to be found in the 
world; many of them, in time, will doubtless 
become matters of vast importance. 


We know that in the eariiest days of human 
beings the world could not support, all told, 
over 1,000,000. The Hunter’s Age supported, 
perhaps, 5,000,000. The Age of Shepherde, 
probably frem 50.000,000 to 100,000.000 ; but the 
Age of Agriculture supports 1,500,00°,000. What 
is ahead? It is not at all improbable that chem- 
istry will inaugurate the next Age, by creating 
foods and frui's directly from the elements that 
now slowly enter their composition by the 
chemistry of the sunbeam and rain. Meanwhile, 
it belongs to the farmer and horticulturist to 
increase our comforts and luxuries by his art 
and tillage. 

OutinTon, N. Y. 





PORK AND PORKERS. 


Tue different breeds of swine are as widely 
different as are the breeds of cattle or poultry, 
andit is dificult to find any one breed which 
will answer all requirements im all sec'1ons of 
the country. In the West, or in sections which 
which are a considerable distance from mar- 
kets, where the pork demand is for packing pur- 
poses, the larger breeds of swine are most de- 
sirable, and are the ones mostly bree and 
reared ; but nearness to our large ma: kets makes 
the smaller breeds in more demand, where the 
pork is consumed, principally while freeb, and 
there are still other breeders, or farmers, who 
pre’er the medium or middle breeds, 

Among the larger breeds, the Poland Chinas, 
the large Yorkshires and the larger types of 
Berkshires are the ones reared for pork; the 
medium breeds are the Cuester Whites (though 
they can be classed amongst the large breeds), 
and Lancashires, and the smal] ones the smail 
Enyhsh Yorksbires and the smail type of Berk 
shires. There is no doubt that there are modi- 
fied types of each of these breeds, due to years 
of careful breeding by those who are breeding 
to certain types, which each person has decided 
as being best for particular purposes. By con- 
tinuing this for a number of vears the types 
become rixed, even though the general marks 
aud charactertistics may be and no doubt are 
still preserved. This can readily be iliustra- 
ted in any of the drove yards in our large cities, 
as well as at almost any of our large county or 
state fairs. 

The large breeds do not come to perfection 
or to the highest point of profit until from 
twelve to eighteen months old, and the meat is 
more desirable for packing, than for immediate 
use. The Yorkshire is more prore to run to fat 
than is the larger Berkshire, in fact this quality 
affects the small as well as the large Yorksbire, 
the only difference in these two types of this 
breeding being in the age of development. ‘he 
Berksbire is notable as producing a large per- 
centage of lean meat,which is generably a desir- 
able quality, especially as the city demand is for 
bat little fat. The out of town demand, which 
is much the largest, ie, however,for fat meut and 
heavy, so both the fat and the Jean, the light and 
the heavy pork, always find a reacgy demand. 


For ordivary farmers uses, where most of the 
meat and bog products are consumed on the 
farm, we have found that it is not always desir- 
able to raise the pure swine, but to get their 
good qualities incorporated into the common 
swine. It isa well known fact that very often a 
half blood cow will be a much more valuable 
animal to the practical farmer than a pure bred 
one. Of course this extra quality is due to the 
infusion of the pure blood, and has been inten- 
sified by the inheren: strength of the so-called 
common stock, but this animal, this half-blood, 
cannot be used to continue the decided improve- 
ment, as the result is likely to be a deterioration 
even though slight, from thedam. And this 
holds equally true with swine in all its details. 
Some of the very best and most profitable lots 
of porkers we ever raised were the result of a 
cross of a fine, close-made Berkshire boar on 
good common sows. These porkers were very 
growthy and made the finest pork we ever pro- 
duced. We frequently, for experiment, have 
tried crossing the different breeds,and have had 
good results by crossing a pure bred Berkshire 
boar on pure breJ, roomy Chester white sows. 
The porkers were no better, as far as profit was 
} ‘ concerned, than were those produced by using 
the same boar of the best of our so-called eom 
mon sows. 

The old saying of the farmer who was notei 
4 for his fine bogs, when asked what breed of 
swipe he bad, that shey were the ** Hog-trough 
breed,” means more than appears on the sur- 
face, for no matter what breed or cross is 
reared, most of the success depends upon the 
food and feeding. The animal is merely the 



























machine which converts the food~into pork. 
If the machine is of the best, and is supplied 
with all the material it can use, profit is sare to 
result. Some farmers seem to be wanting a 
breed of swine which will do well on a moderate 
amount of food, but we want, and have always 
sought for, those porkers which will consume 
and assimilate the greatest amount of food in 
the shortest time, and we then are sure of a 
goodly share of profit. And we hold the same 
with cattle intended for the butcher, while with 
both milch and butter cows, the same is true in 
a modified form. The quality of the meat pro- 
duced quickly is almost invariably much better 
than that of slow growth, as it is mcre tender 
and juicy, which is readily proven by taking 
two poor steers and fattening one up as quickly 
as possible and the other slowly, The time 
saved is a much larger item of saving than many 
farmers seem to realize, for it is not merely the 
interest on so many days, but also the value of; 
the amount of food for that time merely to’sus- 
tain life. 





PROTECTING ORCHARDS AND 
VINEYARDS. 


Our advice, then, is, if a severe winter is 
feared, to take advantage of the snow as a pro- 
tective covering of the roots of our orchard 
trees and vineyards. This can be done by 
tramping down the first snow that comes, or, 
what would be more efficient, by means of a 
horse, dragging a hght roller over the snow in 
orchard and vineyard, and repeating it with 
every new spowfall, in order to compact it and 
keep it from blowing off. Such protection would 
not alwsys be available, but often it might be 
made so, and serious loss averted. 

Is cannot be supposed that a snow covering 
would, inan extreme case, be efficient against 
harm to the smaller branches or the fruit Luds, 
but it might save the roots, and thus, through 
them, sustain the whole cellular system of the 
stem or trunk and the main limbs. Such 
treaiment might not insure a crop of 
peaches, but it might save the peach orchard 
trom destruction. If the roots can be protec'ed 
from injury, the vitality of all parts of the tree 
is sustained to some extent; and this thougnt 
leads us back to earlier protective treatment— 
to the general cultivation, Well-cultivated 
trees and vines, those that have been supplied 
with manure sufficient for their wants, that have 
had the soil above their roots stirred during 
the growing season, that have not been en- 
feebled by crops too heavy to be borne and 
maiured ; in a word, that have had their vigor 
highly maintained—such trees will be far better 
able to resist the rigors of an unusually severe 
winter, in connection with the adverse condi- 
tions of a drought, than those that have been 
enfcebled by poor cultivation or neglect.— 
Vick’s Magazine. 





BREEDING DUCKS. 





Ducks can be successfully raised on farms not 
supplied with running water by keeping troughs 
filed with water where they can have access to 
them at all times. Ducklings grow faster than 
chicks, and with proper care are ready for mar- 
ket at the age of from eight to ten weeks. A 
few quiet, motherly hens should be kept to hatch 
and rear the youog dncss. The eggs hatch well, 
requiring no turning, and are thirty-one days in 
hatching. Ducklings must be fed ofcen and 
kept warm and dry, when they grow very rap- 
idiy. They require much the same food as 
chicks, but require more meat; we do not ad- 
vise feedivg 8o much cooked food, especially 
corn meal, as their nature demands fresh and 
raw articles mostly, They do not require water 
until they are well feathered, except for drink- 
ing, nor must they even get wet. 

If young ducks are kept in confinement, be 
sure to give them wood charcoal in their feed, 
and also supply them with animal and green 
feed. Dig up worms every day, and cut grass 
at least twice a day for them. Feed them gen- 
erously, or let them rua out to forage for them- 
selves. If possible, let them out during the 
morning to hunt slugs and bugs on your potato 
patches.—American Agriculturist, 
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Buy of the Manufacturers, 


JAY C.WEMPLE & CO. 
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Send for Price-List. 


% Benedict's Time, %& 
DIAMONDS 


WATCHES 


4 SPECIALTY. 


Importers’ and Manufacturers’ Watches, Diamonds. 
Chains, Rich Jewelry and Silverware. 


West-side Elevated Trains stop at Cortlandt Street, 
near rear of seemediot Building. Ten minutes from 
Fourteenth 8 


Benedict Brothers, 


KEEPERS OF THE-CITY TIME. 


Only Store, 
Benedict | Building, 171 Broadway, 
or. Cortlandt St. 
ENT ABLISHED 1821. 


ST EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Geld Meda) of International 
ipreaens Exhibition, ae Grand Gold 
Medal the Society of Arts for 
66 Beet Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


MANTATTAN WATCH U0. 











v1Vi0d HAs 


HALF SIZE CUT OF 
sWEEP-SECOND 
WATCH 
HOUd SION 


our renticn | to our SWEEP- SECOND 
ATCHE ~! in GOLD-PLA ante or 
ese wi a OGR 
which we will engrave of any seam 
attractive andeffective watches 


e invite 


ers. Send for Catalogue ana 


MANHATTAN ‘ramen Cco., 
Office and Warerooms, 234 Broadway. N.Y. 
Opposite Post-Office, N. Y, City. 


Shalw, Applin& Ca 








ANQFORTES. 
Tone, Touch Och, Workmanship and Durability 


Nos. 204 writ 206 West. Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


PERFECTION AT LAST! 
TWO NEW MACEINES 


FAMILY SEWING. 


The finger Maputs < (which 
has os seven hfpes) 





bt ou, two 
gon na tegesines for Ls 

bigh arms. is the ° 
th Oscillating 
| —-b. + le.” A lady w has never ing nt 
these es has never seen a Perfec wing 

schine. For sale on easy payments at Say of our 
five theasand branch offices. 


The singer  Mannfacturing Company, 
Principal Office. 
Bie 34 Union Souare. New York. 


J.H. Bates, Newspaper Ad't’ing nt.41 Park Row, 
N, ¥.. ‘boagst cas 8. cat 8. M *Pettengill & » April, 1886. 











VEGI VO 





31 Somerset St., 
Boston, Mass. 
A. P. W. Paper Co. 
Gentlemen: “ Your Medi 
eated Toilet Paper” is use 
mp fulin the treatment of Ana 
al liseases, allaying the inten 
> itching, is a remedy easily 
Se appiied, and a trial is con- 
vincing of ils merits. 
F. M. Jounson, M.D. 
July 1et., 1885. 


nn 








SSE, 


\Z 


Titi ity | 


RINTED PAPER, or that containing chemi 


cident to the ord of fact Al 
en e nar: rocess 0! eS ee 
od »’ Brand 


a cause Hemorrhoids. Phe= “ STAN, 

not medicated, but is entirely free from any deleteri- 

ous substance. The division into sheets by ora. 

tions, coq economy unattainable in the U' 
bee = ay awhile the rapid dissolu 

of the paner in Ww = maps gt loss a deatne {rom 

impure air due to stoppage of and drains, 

accompenying Physicians’ and Phember 8 Bills. 


Special Express contracts now enable us to 


Deliver One Dozen 1,000 Sheet Rolls 
and NicKEL FIxTuRE, anywhere in the United State: 
accessibie by Express, on receipt of $3.00, or we cap 
forward, as neretotore. 'Cwo Rolls and Nickel Fixture 





“ERFORATED 


9 ro itl! wart” 
Al 


W RA P P 


for $1.u, cnarges prepaia. 





MEDICATED PAPER. 


@ur Specially prepared paper for the use of sufferers from Hemorrhoids is heavily 
charged with Ointment, and has the indorsement of physicians, in that the regular appli- 
cation of recognized remedies is accomplished through absence of the annoyance attending 


the use of ointment in the usual manner. 


vehicle for the remedy. 
Pocket Packet 10 
Price per Roll of 1OOO Sheets securely 
wrapped in Tin Foil. 5 








The Itching type of this disease quickly yields 
to its influence, and its remarkable success is unquestionably due to the use of paper as a 


Eight Packets and neat Pocket Case$1.00 
Two 1000-Sheet Rolls, and Nickel 
PE a Re 1.30 


Delivered Free, anywhere in the United States on receipt of price. Address, 








“STEAM 


A valuable book for every 
Steam -user and Engineer, 
published for 


FREE DISTRIBUTION 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX C0, 


Manufacturers of 


WATER-TUBE 
BOILERS. 


107 Hope St., GLASGOW. 
30 Cortlandt St.. NEW YORK, 


OR MORE THAN A GENERATION 
Vacuum Harness Oil 


has been the unrivaled leather dressing. 





If you want your harness, buggy-top and boots and 
shoes to wear long, look well, and be water-proof, use 
it. Jt saves its cost 100 times over. 

Buy from any dealer, but be sure you get the geiu- 


““ VACUUM OIL CO., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ese DWELLING 


FINISHED in BRONZE Ano POL- 
ISHED BRASS. COLORS TO 
MATCH FURNITURE. MADE 
TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEN 
in USE. Perfectly Safe. 
SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Sen-d St. Phil» 


* DICLOUSLY. 
ett ¥ to consuit LORD & 











Si ATES. 
Scroll !Saws, Tool Chests. Machinists’ and C 


tere’ Tools, PALMER, CUNNINGHAM &OO Dink 
ited. 607 Market St,. Phila., Pa. Send for catalogue, 


The GREAT LIGHT 


CHURCH 
i» for Gas 


FRINK’S Reflectors, 
or Oil, give — most powerful, 








te churches and the trade. Dent bode 
imitations, 
LP. 'K, 651 Pearl &t., 8. ¥ 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 


Batablished 1857. 





Send for a Sample Card of their beautiful colo 
There is no Paint manufactured 1 x it 
amonth. & glossy an y shade, 

B.—As there are imitations now on the "market 
ee that the above TRADE MARK is on each package 
and tories ret BO, a ~_r Saree. 

‘actories s Washingto 
ew Yerk and C Cleveland, Chicag: : > sate 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 


NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 23d Street, bet, 5th & 6th Aves. 


NEW YORK. 
one ly -- is one of the oldest and 


best- 

h to’ city ob Men's, Women's, 

Youth's, and Ohildren’s Boots of all kinds 

and qualities, and in the aes a and. very L ites 
styles, are here on constant exhibition. ‘The bt 

as peen successfully conducted by UANTR. 

ore than @ third of a century, 


boat f Fp ye 
‘am 8 a 
rom the country will have the 








LN AN 


rai plalal, 





Bigelow Carpet Co. 


ORIGINAL POWER-LOOM MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wilton anh Heussels 


CARPETS. 


The Carpets made by this Company have re- 
ceived the highest award wherever exhibited, 
including Goid Medals at the Paris Exposi- 
tion, 1878, and at the Centennial, 1876. 

Their deserved reputation for excellence of 
fabric, richness and durability ot color, novelty 
and beauty of design, has led to frequent in- 
fringements, and inferior goods have often 
been palmed off in their stead. For the pro- 
tection of the public,the Company has adopted 
as a trade-mark the word “ BIGELOW,” 
which will be woven (at every repeat of the pat- 
tern) in white capitals into the back of the 
fabric. 

Customers will, theretore, have merely to ex- 
amine the back of a carpet to be certain that 
they are getting the genuine Bigelow Wiltons 
or Body Brussels. 


These Goods can be obtained from 
all first-class dealers. 


EATING 


APPARATUS 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 


AMEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 


w.&B8B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses 
87 John 8t., New York, and 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS. 
Hydraulic Ra’ 





tm BACON PIANOS, ssw 


(Late RAVEN & BACON.) 


FRANCIS BACON'S PIANO FACTORY 


These Pianos are renowned for their strength and , 
evenness of tone, pleasant tcuch and smooth finish. 


19 and 21 WEST 22d ST., Near 5th Ave, N. Y 





“Our constant aim is to make them the Finest 
in the World.” 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


‘OU R al 


ik RADE MARK 
HAM 


Cae 


AND BONELESS BACON. 


NONE UNLESS OUR PATENTED TRADE- 
MARKS, A LIGHT METALLIC SEAL ATTACHED TO THE 
STRING, AND THE STRIPED CANVAS, AS 
In THE CYUTS. 


A little higher in price, but of unrivalled quality 








CHEAPEST 4 BEST MILL 











THE INDEPENDENT PREss, 2] AND QS ROSE STREET. 
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Incorporated 


Issnes Policies of Iustrauce after a Careful Inspection of the Boilers, 


COVERING ALL LOSS OR DAMAGE TO 


lets, Buultings, ald Maehiuer’. 


ALSO COVERING 


LOSS OF LIFE AND ACCIDENT TO PERSONS 


ARISING FROM 


Steam Boiler Explosions. 


Full information concerning the plan of the Company's operations can be obtained at the 


-- HARTFORD, CONN, 


COMPANY’S OFFICE, 


OR AT ANY AGENCY. 


J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-Pres. J. B. PIERCE, Sec’y. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


GEO. CROMPTON, Crompton Loom Works, Worces 
ter, 

NEWTON CASE, of The Case, Lockwood & Brainard 
Co. 

NELSON HOLLISTER, of State Bank, Hartford. 

CHAS. T. PARRY,of Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia. 

Hoy. HENRY C. ROBINSON, Attorney at Law, Hart- 
ford. 

Hon. FRANCIS B. CCOLEY,of the National Exchange 
Bank, Hartford, Conn. 

A. W. JILLSON, Vice-Pres. 
Hartford, Conn. 


J. M. ALLEN, President. 

LUCIUS J. HENDEE, Pres. Xtna Fire Ins. Co. 

FRANK W. CHENEY, freas. Cheney Brothers Silk 
Manufacturing Co. 

CHARLES M. BEACH, of Beach & Co. 

DANIEL PHILLIPS, of Adams Express Co. 

RICHARD W. H. JARVIS, Prest. Colt’s Fire Arms 
Manufacturing Co. 

THOMAS O. ENDERS, of the Ztna Life Ios. Co. 

LEVERETT BRAINARD, of The Case, Lockwood & 
Brainard Co. 

Gen. WM. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-Pres. Colt’s Pat. Fire 
Arms Mfg.Co. 


Phenix Fire Ins. Co. 











STATEMENT 


Showing the Financial Condition of the 


FIDELTY AND CASUALTY COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
July ist, 1886, 
TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS in U.S. 
Government Bonds, Deposited with the Vew York 
Insurance Department. 


CAPITAL STOCK, $250,000, 


ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
Reserve to Reinsure all Cur- 
rent Risks, as required by 
I SF 
Reserved for all other liabili- 
Balance, being surplus to Poli- 
Rick nitesionss0cdnncvicdensan 


U.S. Government Bonds........ 
N. Y.. Lackawanna and West- 
ern R.R. Co., Sper cent. guar. 


$270,637 00 


‘ 26,750 00 8 een 9 

Pittsburg, Cleveland and Tole- 56.888 50 
do R.R.Co., Ist Mtge Bonds. 

Real Estate 

Leans on Collaterals.............. 

Cashin Bank andin Office 


54,030 OU 

6,000 OV 
85.140 00 
35,962 79 


284,263 81 


78,623 03 
22,078 19 


$579,991 O1 $579,991 O1 


LOSSES PAID, $902,451.24. 
OFFICERS: 
WM. M. RICHARDS, President : 
JOHN M. CRANE, Secretary : 
ROB'T J. HILLAS, Assistant Secretarv. 


DIRECTORS: 
President American Exchange National Bank 
President Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R. 
i ie ey IE aroniacasnvennidescseaivenenseoecsennes President Atlantic Dock Company 
I riisisisisaecsnisidevsinnisaisn Semaeisiabekcawietcaoikdaliudsaiemiatacee aren of David Dows & Co, 
Be soins cco cuipanvsinsscveccecacecsssacesassaxe Presidert Chemical National Bank 
A. 8S. BARNES of A. S. Barnes & Co. 
President of Commissioners of Emigration 
President Merchants’ National Bank 
Retired Merchant 
eI ae Ex-Member of Congress 
JOHN L. RIKER J.L.& D. S, Riker, New York 
President Panama Railroad 


Me) I tian co 3iac co cnc ansubesaecceeadounusiainenabendavane cman ad -of Moore, Low & Wallace 
WM. M. RICHARDS President 











STEINWAY & SONS’ 
PIANO-FORTES. 


Warerooms, 


STEINWAY HALL. 


NEW YORK. 





From Mme. ADELINA PATTI. 
Curcaco, Inx., January 4th, 1882. 
To Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS, New York. 

Dear Sims:—Ailow me to express to you the great satisfaction and pleas 
ure that I have experienced from the use of your famous Pianos, which you 
have placed at my disposal during the Concert tour now in course of progress 
in the United States. 

During my artistic career in the art centers of the world, I have used the 
pianos of nearly all celebrated manufacturers; but none of them can be 
compared to yours—none possess to such a marvelous degree that sympa- 
thetic, poetic, and singing tone quality which distinguishes the Sremway 


as peerless among them all. Before returning to Europe, I shall select 


} and purchase one of your Grand Pianos for Craig-y-nos Castle,’"my resi- 
‘ - “ 


, dence in South Wales. 


Respectfully yours, 
ADELINA PATTI. 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


From Mme, ETELKA GERSTER. 


New York, June Ist, 1881. 
To Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS, New York. 

Dear Sirs:—During the period of my various engagements in Americ 
with Her Majesty's Opera Company and in the Theodore Thomas Concerts, 
Ihave used your unrivaled Piano-fortes in public and also in private, and 
on previous occasions I have expressed to you my high appreciation and un- 
disguised admiration of their sterling qualities. 

I regard the “Sremway” as the Beaw Ideal of all pianos, and, with 
their essentially noble and poetic tone quality, these instruments are won- 
derfully sympathetic to me. I admire the easy, elastic and agreeable touch, 
the evenness, richness, and surprising duration of tone, blending so effectively 
with and supporting the human voice, and all these qualities render, in my 
opinion, the Srerway Piano the most desirable instrument of all, certainly 
the best to accompany the voice. 

I sail for Europe within a few days, and, asa precious souvenir of my 
American tournee, I desire to purchase one of your Concert Grands for my 
salon at Bologna, Italy. 

Be kind enough to name the artist’s price to me, which I will transmit to 
you, with the necessary shipping directions. 

I remain, respectfully yours, 


ETELKA GERSTER GARDINI. 
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KDWIN C. bURT & CO.'S _— 
Eine Shoes &Sslippers 


For Ladies and Children HARTFOR 6) 


easvonturenn ARE THE BEST. 8 Oe oe | FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


SUPERIOR IN STYLE, FINE SHOES. 








HARTFORD, CONN. 
1524 SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT. JANUARY lst, 1885. 
Total Assets, $4 745,341.92 


ro LL 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS. 1g7g Pang 
0 


q 7 <ow Up, 
(e- MAKER 
a NEW YORK _ 


Pins 
Mone boon 


perry 


Tiss 
fetta 
NEw yoRK 


CAUTION. 
Genuine have the full name of 
EDWIN C. BURT 


Stamped on LINING and SOLE 





of each Shoe, and are 


WARRANTE or > Jash Capital, $1,250,000 00 


Reserve for Re-Insurance legal standard, - 1,733,863 88 
throughout the United States and Canada. Outst anding Claims, - - - - - 318,118 83 


For sale by leading retail shoe dealers in nearly every city 


Policy-Holders’ Surplus, - - - = - 2,693,359 21 
WILLIAM TARN & CO., London, England ; CHAS, JENNER & CO., Edinburzb, Scot- Net Surplus over Capital and All Liabilities, - 1,443,359 21 
lard ; COPLAND & LYE, Glasgow, Scotland ; JOHN ARNOTT & CO., B ifasr, Ireland : —__—__— 
ean — Dublin, Ireland; WEEKS & CO., 3banghai, China; MUSTARD & CO., GEO. L. CHASE, President, 


ALSO BY 


~C "CE, Secr ” why S.TURN "LL, Assis Secre ° 
if yotca not get our make of shoe from vour dealer, sen] address for direc*ions how to procure them. I ’ C : RO} c E, Secretar Ys 2 HOS rl RN Bl LL . As istant ” retary 


SR oce ne WESTERN DEPARTMENT--SHICAGO, ILL. 
“ _— “ arenes a G. F. BISSELL, Manager. P. P. HEYWOOD, Assistant Managers. 
EDWIN CG. BURT & CO... PACIFIC DEPARTMENT--SAN FRANCICCGG, CAL, 


MANUFACTURERS, NEW YORK, BELDEN & COFRAN, Managers. 


THE 


United States Wile lasmmae (| = t22crence co. 


"yj OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. Was organized in 1850, and has accumulated Assets 
is ‘ $11.000,000, with a Net Surplus over all liabilities 
(Organized in 1850.) of $2,300,000, by the valuation of the 
, and 263 Broadway, New York. New York Insurance De- 
partment. 


of over 


OFFICERS: FINANCE CO? MITTEE: 


a 
GEO. H. BURFORD President | CHARLES E. BILI POINTS FOR AM INSURER T0 CONSIDER. 
a A, LS 1): ‘ 


...Secretary | ISAAC N. PHELPS..... AN ORDINARY LIFE INSUR ANCE policy providesan estate for your dependents after your death 

“ am . a “ . pan : 7 = free f the chains of creditors a ; 

A. WHEELWRIGILU.. Assistant Secretary | THOMAS GARDINEW Retired | an ORDINARY ? ENDOW MENT POLUCY provides for death, and also forone’s advancing yeare: 
. mo ryt , cae - nenenaeenes tata heavy outlay. 

WM. T. STANDE <........cossreseseeed ictuary | P. VAN VOLKENBURGH.....Dry Goods acc hada 


r . aa 4 + Z ~<«é 9 4 | 4g - " a 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS, Pres. Chem. Nat. Bk The Manhattan's New Pla nh 
J. 8. GAFFNE\ eee OUpt, of Agencies | JULIUS CATLIN, Jr............... Dry Goods } offers both advantages combined in one, and at a very much reduced cost. 


This new policy is superi-r to ordinary Life 'nsurance because you need “ot “ die to win.” 
peneeed Superior to ordinary endo vment insurance, because much less exvensive. 
, TTRNT rs * . + Superior to “* Tontine” insurance. — a ‘ 

SPECIA L ATTENT ION is called to the Limited or (Non-For- ay Because the results are vot estimated, but fixedin & positive contract. 
* Sas T ti P li . : | ° . 2a. Because after three years ~ gy ty tte on disvontinuance of the policy.a cash 

» ¥ > 21es sue Vv 1 © € y 1r 2C] y paid up value being cuaranteed, by the New York Law usiness men appreciate the advantages of 
feiting) Tontine Olicies issued by this Company and their special rie acw form of insurance, and are largely investing in it, because— untages 0 
eat ures : The annual deposit is practically saved, while 


it secures needed insurance during a desnated 
period. 


OF A POLICY IN THE 
y nd " Y raxnryn y ie wp 
| Company wll | WANA E TAN LIFE 
wpon application, MSE the whole ot th AENSPVUE US a single pre EW 
mium to purchase continued or paidup insurance as pro- oa ema $10 Bg co 20 
} ] : Age 30; Amount of Policy $10, : Term, 2 Tears 
vided in the contract, but without participation in —— sella 
fi ” | The Annual Premium will be...............cccscccsseeeeeeeee + : 
vro ts. Atthe end of that time the Comm 
, oo ‘ ° r " Thus the 10,000 insurance w.! 
Third —T%e persistent pol‘cyh iders who survive the tontine period, will receive the sur- 
plus accumulations of their own prlicies, and participate in the undivided surplus pertain- 
ing to policies that had terminated during the period by lapse, surrender or death. These 
policies furnish every arvan‘age granted by ordin rv life policies, the specific difference 


being that during the tontine period the divisible surplus is allowed to accumulate, and | Cash or Paid up Value being Guaranteed by the Terms of the 
is Only divid: d at the end of the period; but in exchange for this concession, the holder New York Law. 


of a limited tontine policy is allowed at the end of the period to withdraw nut only the For examples of other axes,and also on tbe 10 and 15 years’ plan, write or apply at the office. 

. ate: KY . 'N . > son "DIN FAG DY JTE.—The Manhattan’s is the simplest form >of policy in existence, and Incontestible aft ive years, 
accumulated surplus, but also the ENTIRE AMOUNT OF THE RESERVE IN CASH, | this feature having been originated and adopted by thie Company over 21 years ago. es ee 
or he may have such cash surrender value applied to the purchase of paid-up insurance, 


creeral options and read not wae Ms aes ty ant the nde he rege eon | The Manhattan Life Insurance Company, 
Remember that this Company allows ten 156 and 158 BROADWAY, New York. 


days’ absolute grace in the Payment of JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 


° JACOB L. HALSEY. 1st Vive. Pres, HENRY B. STOKES. 24 VicePr: 
premiums. HENRY Y. WEMPLE, Se>retary. 8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


First. — The Y “Lre absolute ly indisputabli atte Y th EEUU E dis, 
Second, — They are non-torfeitable, as atter thre YEAS, if de- 
fault is made in the payne nt of a premium, the 








r death 


g yeare 


.@ Casal 
tages of 


sigdated 


),050 00 
cy mean- 
t on dir- 


of the 





